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PREFACE 



After several decades of rapid educational growth, to a consider- 
able extent propelled by the hope that education cfuld help to change 
society a period of questioning about the value of headlong chSs is 
set ing in The question is whether we have not too reaTll asSid 
of^han^'";^' u^^'^T ^"^P^'-^"*^ ^ould adjust to a conttoufng^cess 
ft^ to fL**"* attitudes, not to mention the «tpa- 

clfssroTm. """"^^ °' ^^^^ °' ^"'"^ things in the 

One lesson that can clearly be drawn is that changes in the curric- 
ulum are a long-term process, calling for careful prepSton, exS^r U 
mentation, gradual appUcation supported by teacher tr^in 'r^nd ufe 
involvement of parents and children in the process of dec-: .g what 
changes can and should be attempted. In other words, changis in the 
Sp^iS"" "'"^ ^ '"^^ organized and partiffpalory 

«if t "^^^J^^^r^^^ that arises is that such a process tends to lend it- 
self to a growmg role for experts - for curriculum developers, research 
workers, evaluators and the like. Yet curriculum development - what 
goes on between the teacher and the child in the classr^m^Ts par ' 

u?,".''^ P'?«=e«^ involving the rights of the teacher, of parents of 
the children and young adults themselves, of organised soclL groups 
SltuH^'*" education of their children to reflect chosen vall7s and 
^Jf^nw ' °' P"**"^ authorities. In other words, it is a 

complex and sensitive process of reconciling educational needs and 
va ues per se w th those of the community. It cannot and sho^d nSt be 

t*^^" reconcile the need for 

expertise with the need for open, democratic decision-making in this 

The Handbook on Curriculum Development attempts to set out the 
X'ifH K?''*"''" ^?u°^^° countries for dealing with these matters ft 
should be seen in the context of other CERI activities which are comple- 
^,w,-«^^H 2f *»f Creativity of the School which will be 

published at the end of 1975. and the study of School-Based Curriculum 
Development which is just starting. All these activities are directed to 
fnlfl!? ,?^^!}®' i*? ^ *hich education has become a vast 

institutionalised activity in which a more or^nised process of change 
is to some extent necessary, how can we still defend the notion that 
education IS a creative process for individuals, an unfolding of the 
=firifi!. 'f ^ °' children, a struggle for autonomy and personal expres- 
sion of adolescents and young adults? 

J. R. Gass 
Director 
Centre for Educational Research 
and Innovation 
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BACKGROUND 



It is interesting to note that during the ld60s a number of OECD 
Member countries decided to use curriculum developmest as a tool 
for educational change without any clear idea of what curriculum develop- 
ment involved or how it mi^t best be directed and guided. By the mid- 
1960s an international movement had begun to emerge, through confer- 
ences, the formation of professional groups and an exchange of expe- 
rience amongst project workers, administrators and others. How far 
the curriculum development movement has succeeded in bringing about 
changes in teaching and learning is still uncertain and requires more 
detailed investigation than a study of this nature can provide. 

The term currictdum development is used in different ways in 
Member countries. This very point is taken up at some length in Chap- 
ter I, but it is necessary to state here ^at we refer to a wide range of 
activities which infer a planned change in the learning situation and not 
simply the production of materials. We do not underestimate in any 
way the complexity of the curriculum process which is not easy to 
isolate from other social forces operating both within and upon the 
school. 

How the various forces which influence curriculum decisions 
operate merits a fuller study than we have attempted in the Handbook* 
What we have shown is that the relationships between currictilum change, 
educational reform and broader movements of social change are much 
closer and more subtle than is sometimes realised* Curriculum devel- 
opers are not free to introduce chants when the schools are seen as 
key institutions in society. However, as we point out in Chapters I and 
II« the curriculum reform movement is not just a result of changes in 
other social institutions. It has become a significant educational and 
social force in its own ri^t in several countries* 

The Handbook uses miiltinational examples to crystallise and con- 
solidate information on some of the crucial curriculum changes planned 
within national systems. These changes, as our work demonstrates, 
cover a wide and diverse range of ideas, institutions and techniques. 
Thus, by a Handbook we do not mean a simplified manual for p**acti* 
tioners, but a critical analysis of cpntgrnporary curriculum thinking and 
practice whigh contrijyte tow^ of new policies ftno 

strateg ies. We think this process of rethinking and policy planning might 
be facuitated by the proposals that emer^ from our study. However, 
it must be remembered that curriculum development takes place in and 
is proposed for very diverse situations in Member countries. Accord- 
ingly, it would be unwise at this stage to attempt to develop **norms*'. 



AIMS AND PURPOSES OP HANDBOOK 



The reasons for such a Handbook are manifold, but it is worth 
referring to some of them at this stage. A number of Member coun- 
tries concerned with establishing policies for curriculum development 
had expressed interest in more detailed information concerning the 
successes, difficulties and problems associated with it. At a CERI 
Seminar held at the University of Illinois in September 1971 the orob- 

organisation of curriculum development in various Member 
countries was discussed in some detail. (1) Discussions both during 
and after this conference suggested that CERI should carry out a more 
systematic analysis and appraisal of curriculum development which 
w^rwl^- ultimate value to policy makers, practitioners and those 
working in research and teacher education. 

k»m,„ strategies based on the experiences of some countries had 

begun to emerge and it was the aim of the Handbook to elucidate them. 

tries Je L'vTstuf edte ' ^" ^'^^ — 

A) Investment in curriculum project teams, 

B) Integration of planned curriculum change with broader policies 
lor educational and social change. 

We have shown that curriculum development in any one country 
cannot simply be reduced to one or other of these strategies* Moreover 
as IS demonstrated in each of the chapters, the strategies take different* 
forms in different countries and situations. For example, the project 
approach may be an independent venture supported by private founda- 
tions, as is often the case in the United Kingdom or as in France, an 
tmegral part of the national programme of educational development. 

In addition to examining the way in which these two strategies 
take effect, we have not overlooked the wide variety of change proces- 
ses in curriculum reform for which the term strategy would not be ao. 
plicable. These changes, while often limited in range, lacking co- 
ordination and not always ongoing and-continuous, are nevertheless im- 
portant and may indeed be the most appropriate forms of progress in 
certain situations; for example, the revision of textbooks and teaching 
materials* ^ 

ni.™ ^^^"^^ seen as a descriptive account of curric- 

ulum activity in Member countries, but an attempt to place problems 
of curriculum development seen from an international standpoint in a 
contemporary perspective. The Handbook thus has four major aims: 

a) To describe selected examples of curriculum change in Mem- 
ber countries; 

b) To assess the contribution of curriculum development during 
the last decade; * 

c) To point out the complexity of factors influencing curriculum 
development; 

d) To highlight unresolved problems and issues. 



S^^.^^' Styles of Curriculum Development . 
OECD/CERI, Paris 1372, 59 pp; ^ ^ ■ 
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The Handbook i s a team effort in which an attempt has been made 
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6 Frankfurt am Main 
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The Nuffield Foundation 
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Regents Park 
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Lyc^e de Montgeron, FRANCE. 
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Michael Department of Curriculum 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in 

Education 

252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto 5, Ontario, CANADA. 
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Stiftung Volkswagenwerk 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in 

Education 
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Editor 
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London, E.a4, UNITED KINGDOM, 



POSCH, Dr. Peter 



SKILBECK, Prof. Malcolm 



Professor 
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The Handbook contains four Chapters: 

g^^P^^V ] ^ ti^e state of the art of curriculum devel- 

opment in a selected number of Member countries. It illustrates 
the most important approaches to curriculum change and identi- 
fies some of the outstanding problems which Member countries 
are experiencing, 

Chapte r II takes a number of curriculum development orojects in 
order to demonstrate the range of approaches used by national 
project teams to modify the curriculum. ^ nauonai 

g iapter lll identifies some of the major frame factors affecting 
curriculum development, in particular administrative structures 
and the influence exercised by various social groups. These 
factors are discussed respectively from the national standpoints 
of Austria, Finland and the United States. 

^apter IV summarises the conclusions that emerge from the 

nf fhP^tm^t^ ^^"^^ chapter has been provided by different members 
of the team, but primary responsibility for the writing of each chapter 
IS as loxiows * 



Chapter I 
Chapter II 
Chapter III 
Chapter IV 



R.A. Becher, 8. Maclure 
F. Connelly, F. Dittmann, R, Garry 
P. Posch, A, Takala, M. Atkin 
M, Skilbeck, Secretariat. 



George Belbenoit has assisted the Secretariat throughout %rith 
notes and coniments which have been incorporated into the text. Profes- 
sor Malcolm Skilbeck assisted the Secretariat in the final editorial 
work. * 



Chapter I 

THE STATE OF THE ART OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
A Study of a Sample of OECD Member Countries 



WHAT IS CURRICULUM? 



The purpose of this chapter is to look at the state of the art of 
curriculum development in a number of OECD countries and to identify 
some of the outstanding issues which arise. 

At the outset we have to establish what is meant by curriculum. 
Here we immediately encounter difficulties of translation as well as of 
understanding. Many European countries have no word which exactly 
corresponds to what the Anglo-Saxons understand by curriculum. This 
can lead to discussion at cross-purposes in which people standing on 
different sides of a language divide talk past each other, and misunder- 
standings about basic terms can be perpetuated. 

The lack of a common vocabulary is not simply a question of 
words, however. Behind it lie important differences of emphasis about 
education itself and different traditional beliefs about the functions of 
the school. It is these differences of emphasis which explain the lin- 
guistic confusion, and it is therefore important that they should be clar- 
ified before any useful discussion of curriculum development can begin, 
and kept in mind throughout any attempt to look at these matters on an 
international scale. 

The tendency in the English-speaking world has been to widen the 
meaning of the Latin derivative ' curriculum*'. Thus it has been defined 
as what happens in school as a result of what teachers do". On this 
definition it includes all of the experiences of children for which the 
school should accept responsibility. It is the programme used by the 
school as a means of accomplishing its purpose* (1) 

This reflects a broad approach to education generally - indeed, it 
makes the term curriculum all but co-extensive with schooling. It 
flows from a concern with the total consequences of the school's activi.' 
ties and expresses the curriculum developer's desire to take account 
of all the factors which may militate against or contribute to the achieve- 
ment of his educational aims. Over a period of time there has been 
a growing awareness of the importance of the child's ^'incidental 



1) See Oliver, Albert I,, Curriculum Improveme nts Dodd Mead and 
Co., 1965, pp. 3-16. 
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learning" and the need to adjust concepts of the curriculum to the expe- 
rience which children actually receive m school. Hence, paradoxically^ 
what are known as extra-curricular activities come to be regarded as 
an intrinsic part of any adequate curriculum. 

This all-embracing view of curriculum can also be connected with 
a tradition of education in which much importance has been attached \o 
the educational influence of the school as a community and to the signif- 
icance of "character building" and moral training through physical ac- 
tivities and social responsibilities organised by the school* This has 
led some educators to rate such activities and responsibilities as of 
equal importance to the intellectual pursuits to which the students are 
directed. Thus "instruction" in school "subjects" is seen as being only 
a part - not necessarily the most important part - of the school curric- 
ulum which must be concerned with the whole moral, intellectual, emo- 
tional and social development of the pupil. 

In contrast, the French have traditionally regarded "instruction" 
as being the important function of the school, reserving the word "Edu- 
cation" for the larger, more nebulous, business of upbringing in which 
the family, the Church and the community at large play roles of varying 
importance. The French tradition maintains that a sound and thorough 
"instruction" is a self-sufficient form of education, and moreover, the 
only one the school is entitled to be concerned with (because of the 
basic principle of "lafcit^" which is enshrined in the French educational 
jargon* Its place is taken by "enseignement", which itself begins to 
have overtones of "Education", 

The difference can be crystallised - oversimply - in a comparison 
between Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies. The French approach 
to the curriculum may be said to have followed Plato in regarding the 
banishment of ignorance as the main objective. If, on Platonic reason- 
ing, no man does wrong knowingly, it is from ignorance that "evil" 
stems, and the schools can best encourage "virtue" by concentrating on 
knowledge and skill. It is largely in this tradition that certain European 
countries lay down, in more or less detail, syllabus, content and meth- 
ods which teachers are expected to follow. In common international 
parlance it is not unusual for these published documents to be described 
as "the school curriculum", 

Anglo-Saxon attitudes, however, have been formed around an 
Aristotelian concern for the moral purposes of education whose object, 
Aristotle claimed, is "to cause us to like and dislike what we ought to , 
On this basis it is not enough to concentrate on the intellectual content, 
because, through weakness of will, knowledge does not always lead to 
virtue. Other forms of moral training are as or more important. In 
extreme form this led to the English public school in the post-Arnold 
era which valued character above learning, an attitude which was also 
mirrored in nineteenth-century Oxford and Cambridge, The idea of a 
centrally-designed "iSlroplan" is less likely to be considered essential 
in countries where the individual teacher, as a moral guide and exem- 
plar as much as an initiator into disciplinary techniques, must be ex- 
pected to take the main initiative in determining the nature and shape 
of the curriculum within which his pupils are educated. 

The only purpose of setting down these different interpretations 
of the term, and relating them to some of the historical and philosoph- 
ical differences which underly them, is to show that what is at issue 
**re not words and verbal niceties but educational priorities. The dif- 
ferences are admittedly differences of emphasis; the distinctions need 
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to be blurred (1) as soon as they are made. But the fact remains that 
different concepts of curriculum are ways of expressing different domi- 
nant notions about the purposes of education and the role of the schools, 
and as such must influence any naiion^s approach to planned changes. 

There is> however, another preliminary distinction which has to 
be drawn. It is customary to talk of the school curriculum in a global 
sense - "the primary school curriculum", "the secondary school curri- 
culum". It is equally customary to use the term also in a more parti- 
cular sense - "the science curriculum", "the mathematics curricuiun^* 
Most of the differences of definition and approach referred to above ar 
differences about the global curriculum, the "curriculum as a whole", 
which most people assume to be somehow greater than the sum of its 
constituent parts. The countries whose education systems and curricu- 
lum development processes are discussed here differ widely in their 
planning approach to "the curriculum as a whole". It is by no means 
true that those countries where a broad definition of curriculum prevails 
are necessarily those which adopt a holistic approach to curriculum de- 
velopment. Such an approach seems to have more to do with centralised 
administrative systems and the pursuit of social and political objectives 
through the education system than with theoretical concepts of curricu- 
lum. 

All this haying been said, we are left with a specific difficulty: 
there is no definition which is acceptable in all the countries under dis- 
cussion. When the English and the Americans use the term curriculum, 
they mean what the French mean by "programmes et m^lHodes" - the 
prescribed content of study - and in addition the educational process 
{the activities in school): which together add up to what has already been 
described as "what happens in school as the result of what teachers do"» 
These are real and important differences of meaning which cannot be 
reconciled. In practice, all we can do is to agree to differ on terminol- 
ogy while striving to reach a common understanding about the under- 
lying issues. 

Dr. Sixten Marklund, the distinguished Swedish educational admin*, 
istrator has sought to crystallise the differences between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Continental usage with the following table:: 



£ 
u 

c 



1« National School Laws, regulations 

2, Compulsory schooling 

3, Structure of diversification 

4, Lines, streams, grades, relations between 
primary and secondary, etc, 

5, Guidance, special education 

6, Subjects, major content 

7* Specific content, courses, individualisation, , , 

8, Methods of teaching and learning 

9, Text-books, learning aids, school equipment 

10, 'Testing and evaluation 

11. Co-operation: school-industry-business 

12. Co-operation: school-home 

13, Co-operation: students-teachers,,. 



5 w 
£ o 
O o 



Swedish 
Curriculum;; 



The Lafoplan 



C 



1) For example, the French have also traditicnally believed that "a 
teacher teaches what he is, as much as what he says"; the English 
have erected a powerful system of examinations to give special re- 
cognition to the importance of the cognitive content of secondary 
schooling, 

11 
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This nas some merit: it points out to the English reader that his 
own »brof*'^' definition can all too easily omit aspects of the curriculum 
which " rtant as determining "what happens in school as a result 

of wh;. s do'*. It may also help Sctindinavian readers to go along 

with tt , xoach adopted in these pages if it is accepted that much of 
what we rei'^ ' to as "curriculum development" would be more recognis- 
able to them at^ "educational research and development". 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



If we have settled for a broad definition of the curriculum, it fol- 
lows that curriculum development too must be broadly rather than 
narrowly defined, as the generic term for many different kinds of acti- 
vity relating to planned change in the curriculum. That is to say, it 
covers the process of analysing and refining goals, aims and objectives, 
together with the translation of these into the content of courses by 
formal or informal methods. Moreover, because the curriculum ex- 
tends to all the experience of children for which the school should 
accept responsibility*', curriculum development is concerned with what 
actually happens between teachers and children, as well as what is sup- 
posed to happen. 

Historically, there are two main kinds of curriculum development. 
First, there is the "traditional" pattern, (1) Development tasks are 
shared between the public authorities, teachers, examining bodies and 
universities which establish the curricular outlines; the commercial 
publishars and free-lance writers who produce the teaching materials; 
and the teacher-education institutions which exercise long-term influence 
over teacher attitudes. Some of these tasks may go by default or the 
development element (in terms of the three conditions listed above) may 
be minimal. In other circumstances free-lance text book writers and 
their publishers may receive feedback through personal contacts and 
through the operation of the educational publishing market and some de- 
velopment may take place, 

A key role in the traditional pattern of curriculum development is 
taken by the inspectors, advisers and consultants who, in one guise or 
another, are present in most systems, encouraging and disseminating 
innovation and playing an important part in the in-s^vice training of 
teachers. It is important to stress the value of the curriculum develop- 
ment which takes place in this way; the introduction of more systematic 
experimental methods is likely to make many of these advisory and 
supporting services more important rather than less, ^ 

Second, there is what we shall call "heuristic" curriculum devel- 
opment, This refers to the development techniques which originated 



1) Other terms suggested for these two main approaches to curriculum 
development are open or administrative (for traditional) and formal 
or systematised (for heuristic). The labels are less important than 
the distinction they are intended to convey. Our choice of heuristic 
was intended to introduce the idea of experimental, trial and error, 
procedures, and a use of traditional was not intended to carry any 
pejorative connotation (indeed it was intended to show that curricu- 
lum is not something which was invented by upstart technocrats). 
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in the United States in the late 1950s and which, initially, drew heavily 
on the research and development models borrowed from the engineering 
and defence industries. The original impetus came in the sciences and 
was part of a larger reaction among leading American educators against 
life -adjustment education and in favour of more rigorous discipline- 
centred instruction. Certain patterns and procedures were established 
- the project method, with each project financed for a speciJlc term of 
years; an emphasis on the '^discovery approach" to learning; and the 
field-testing of learning materials in trial schools. 

The engineering model and the systems approach have been sup- 
plemented by other styles and modes of systematic development (which 
are described later in this chapter). Competing theories have come to 
take their place alongside the now classic formulations of the early 
1960s, and some of the weaknesses and limitations of the early projects 
have become better understood. But what has persisted has been the 
idea that development^' implies something more ordered and organised 
than the traditional processes of curriculum change, and in particular 
that planned innovation requires more pilot studies, field-testing and 
evaluation than the traditional pattern has provided through the market 
or through the feed-back processes generated by national inspectors or 
local advisers. 

We would have liked at this stage to introduce three defining cri- 
teria for curriculum development: 

a) It must be institutionalised, at least to some extent, 

b) It must be a process of change intended to lead to improvement 
and must include an element of feedback and evaluation. 

c) It must be capable of being described in relation to the actual 
practice of school 3*id classroom. 

The variety of activities covered by this study, however, extend 
to many forms of traditional development which do not satisfy these 
conditions - and to impose them on a survey of the present state of the 
art would be unduly restricting. 



FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE 



Making curriculum development work - achieving, in terms of 
pupil and teacher activities, the objectives which the curriculum devel- 
opers set themselves - involves bridging the divide between broad and 
narrow definitions of curriculum and recognising that there is a great 
deal more to it than simply taking thought or applying R and D technique. 
The curriculum as it may be laid down in a narrower definition is what 
Lawrence Stenhouse (1) has described as being like a "child's colouring 
book the teacher makes of it something different from - larger or 
smaller than - what the curriculum developer has in mind, because his 
concept of the curriculum reflects the tradition within which he has 
grown up as a professional teacher, as well as hi? response to the 
formal or informal curricular guidelines of the educational system 
within which he works. 



1) This section draws on an article entitled "Defining the Curriculum 
Problem', Lawrence Stenhouse, Director, Centre for Applied Re- 
search in Education, University of East Anglia* 
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The gap between the curriculum developer's ideas and the reahty 
of what happens in school is of crucial importance. It helps to explain 
among other things why the great volume of curriculum development 
financed at huge cost on both sides of the Atlantic over the past fifteen 
years has achieved disappointingly little - why so much curriculum de- 
velopment means changing the terms and manipulating the formal activ- 
ities without actually making much impact on the life and learning of the 
pupils. (1) 

The "public curriculum" depends on the tradition which surrounds 
It. Curriculum development therefore includes changing the educational 
tradition. On this hypothesis teacher development becomes central to 
curriculum change: the specification and experimental development of 
new curricula are only the beginning of the process. It may get no fur- 
ther if teacher development is ignored or simply regarded as an after- 
thought. 

"The problem is to produce a specification to which teachers can 
work in the classroom, and thus to provide the basis of a new tra- 
dition. That specification needs to catch the implication of ideas 
for practice,,, A new curriculum will never be secure until it 
accumulates around it a tradition. The strain of uniformly self- 
conscious and thoughtful approaches to curricula is, in the long 
run, intolerable.,. New curricula. , however much the idealist 
may regret it, must develop comfortable, easy, and anxiety-free 
habits - though not be captured by them". (2) 

All this suggests that the starting point for feasible and effective 
cur.'iculum development must be an examination of the curriculum in 
practice rather than the curriculum as it is officially supposed to be. 
If curriculum development is to bear fruit, its impact on the teacher's 
situation, self-image and sense of professional security and confidence 
needs to be a prime consideration. Concern with larger social and po- 
litical values - which may play a dominant role in stimulating educa- 
tional reform - has to take account of this constraint. Otherwise the 
resilience of the traditional curriculum wdll be underestimated and the 
novelty of new curricula will prove to be more apparent than real. 



METHODS OF ORGANISATION 



Control of the public curriculum differs in important respects 
from one country to another. In the United States and Canada control 



1) There may, of course, be other additional reasons for the limited 
results. For a more detailed description see Fullan, Michael, 
"Overview of the Innovative Process and the User", in Interchange , 
OISE, Toronto, Vol. 3, Nos. 2-3, 1972. Fuilan's main contention 
is thai innovations "developed external to schools and then transmit- 
ted to them (have) led to no significant change". In his concluding 
remarks he takes the view that "effective change will never occur 
until the... user. .. is intimately involved at all stages of the innova- 
tive process". A contrasting view is set out on page 55, footnote 1 
below. 

2) Stenhouse, Lawrence, "Defining the Curriculum Problem. " 
op. cit. 
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of the school curriculum is decentralised to the local school board or 
in some cases the states. In the Continental European countries there 
are formal controls over the curriculum exercised by central govern- 
ment education ministries or, in the case of West Germany, the Lander 
education ministries. In England and Wales a complicated system of 
formal and informal constraints apply, with legal control vested in local 
government authorities and the voluntary (i.e. Church) bodies, who in 
turn have effectively resigned their controlling powers to the head 
teachers. These, in their turn, are limited in the exercise of their free- 
dom by external examinations linked at the end of the secondary course 
to admission to higher education. And in many places there are still 
examinations at the end of the primary school which are used for decid- 
ing to which kind of secondary school children should be allocated. 

Where the school curriculum is laid down centrally (whether by 
the State, province, local authority or school board) the formal docu- 
ment setting down the official programme may go into considerable 
detail (as m Norway and Sweden) or be limited to an outline syllabus (as 
in some of the German Lander), It will usually prescribe the number 
of timetable hours to be devoted to each subject and may, as in Scandi- 
navia and lately in France, deliberately provide for a limited period of 
the week to be at the elective disposal of the school or the local school 
board. 

It may prescribe the textbooks and other teaching material or set 
down a list of approved books and teaching aids from which schools can 
choose, with or without a further set of constraints being exercised at 
thr local school board or local authority level on grounds of cost. Im- 
portant indirect controls on the curriculum may be exercised in this way, 
especially if there is a division of financial responsibility between cen- 
tral and local government which provides - say - for teachers* salaries 
to be a charge on central government while books and equipment have to 
be paid for out of local funds. 

It is usual for there to be a system of examination or grading by 
teachers at the end of the secondary school, linked to access to higher 
education. This, too, is a form of curriculum control, even if it is 
administered internally by the school. Because of the importance of 
the results - with competitive entry to more favoured faculties and in- 
stitutions - the secondary leaving examination may also prove to be the 
point at which parents and the local community bring pressure to bear 
and exercise a conservative influence on the curriculum. 

Many of the informal controls also apply to a country like England 
where, nominally, the curriculum is not subject to central government 
influence. The choice of books lies firmly with the teachers, but limi- 
tations on the amount of money made available by local authorities, in 
the form of capitation allowances for the purchase of books and equip- 
ment, in themselves restrict the extent to which teaching materials can 
be changed at any specific time, and therefore the range of new mate- 
rials which it is practicable to produce in connection with a curriculum 
development project. 

For obvious reasons the techniques and organisation which a coun- 
try chooses for curriculum development are closely related to the sys- 
tem for controlling the public curiiculum which has been inherited from 
the past. There are discernible differences in curriculum development 
organisation between the countries with clear-cut systems for central 
control of the curriculum at national or provincial government level, 
and those where curricular decision-making is more diffused. 
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A series of groupings can be identified. 



Scandinavia 

Though there are important distinctions of emphasis and practice 
to be made between educational administration and curriculum develop- 
ment in Finland, Norway and Sweden, the points of similarly outweigh 
them to a marked degree, and it is fair to talk generally of a Scandina- 
vian approach. In the first place, these are countries where curricu- 
lum development is seen as an integral part of a larger policy of educa- 
tional reform. (1) The social and political objectives of this educational 
reform are determined by Parliament: they, in their turn, are part of a 
larger policy for the transformation of society as a whole. 

All this means that the objectives of curriculum development, like 
the objectives of the schools and the curriculum generally, are outside 
the development process (though it may cause them to be refined in par- 
ticular respects from time to time). It also means that there can be no 
sharp distinction between curriculum development and changes in the 
internal organisation of the school or the framework of relationships 
between institutions within which the school operates: hence in Sweden,{2) 
for instance, a concern to study all the "frame factors" which delimit' 
what happens to a child»s learning and social development; hence also a 
Government Commission now deliberating on the internal organisation 
of schools which, while not nominally about curriculum development, 
will become deeply involved in many of the matters which concern curri- 
culum developers. 

All three countries have a system of curriculum guidance which 
leads to the production of very full documents which are sent to indivi- 
dual schools and which constitute for them the public curriculum. In 
Finland inspectors are employed to supervise the application of the 
public curriculum within the schools, which are inspected at regular 
intervals to ensure that the official policy is being carried out. In spite 
of a shortage of inspectors, schools can expect to be inspected one year 
in three. In Norway and Sweden there are differences in the degree of 
detail in the different parts of the "Mfinsterplan" or the "Lfiroplan", and 
differences, too, in the extent to which teachers feel bound by them. 
Some sections of the "LUroplan" have Parliamentary authority and are 
mandatory upon the schools; others are advisory, expressing the con- 
ventional wisdom of the elite group of teachers on whom the National 
Board of Education rely* No doubt teacners find scope within these 
copious handbooks for selective quotation to support those aspects of 
official policy they prefer. 

The published curriculum documents are the main instrunients by 
which changes in the curriculum are, as it were, formally registered 
and transmitted to the schools. This would be so, were there no formal 
methods of curriculum development, as opposed to curriculum change. 

1) See Dalin, Per, Case Studies of Educational Innovation, Vol. IV, 
Strategies for Innovation In Education, OECD/CERL Paris. 1973, 
295 ppT, Tor a full discussion of the process of innovation and the 
relationship of curriculum development to other aspects of education- 
al reform, 

2) Marklund, Sixten, "The Role of the Teacher in Educational Innova- 
tion in Sweden , in:. The Teacher and Educational Change: A New 
Role. OECD, Paris,Tra7?: ~ ^ ^ 
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The curriculum development function, therefore, has been inte- 
grated within the organisation of the Government department responsible 
for the admmistration of the schools and the curriculum. In Finland the 
Experiment and Research Office is f.n mtegral part of the National 
Board of Schools. For evaluation pjrposes it calls on the Institute of 
Educational Research at the University of Jyv^skyla. In the case of 
Norway, the National Council for Innovation in Education (1) is affiliated 
to the Norwegian Education Ministry, It provides a separate adminis- 
trative structure to take responsibility for approved experimental and 
innovative developments which would not otherwise be permitted under 
the administrative regulations of the Ministry';;^ When and if an experi- 
ment or an innovation graduates to the status of an established practice, 
the ordinary regulations are revised to accommodate it and the first 
stage of the process of development is complete. 

In this way the organisational and curricular changes implicit in 
the introduction of the comprehensive school were undertaken* Now the 
centre of gravity has shifted to the upper secondary school. It can be 
seen that a system of this kind is not without tensions between the NCIE 
and the rest of the Ministry - for example those which arise out of the 
attempts to innovate in the upper secondary school and their effect on 
the Council for Upper Secondary Schools, the traditional arbiters of 
secondary school policy (ex-teachers, now Ministry officials, selected 
by the Minister). But the system has the merit of institutionalising 
these tensions and permitting movement to take place piecemeal, a use- 
ful device if the strain of wholesale change is great. 

In Sweden the process of curriculum development is inextricably 
caught up in the administrative techniques of the National Board for 
supervising the curriculum at every level, "Heuristic^^ development 
leading to new curriculum materials takes place alongside the formula- 
tion of new syllabuses by simply assembling views - of inspectors on 
short-term attachment, of employers and trade unionists, of teachers 
and of academic observers. In-service training of teachers is closely 
linked to this - though not by any means only to this. 

A bureau in the National Board is concerned with research and 
development and much of its programme is directed towards curriculum 
development, including sophisticated, social-science based studies 
designed to refine the process by which the larger aims of the curricu- 
lum are translated into the specific objectives of the subject curricula. 

But while curriculum development projects of the conventional 
research and development kind, leading to the production of new curric- 
ulum materials (e.g. IMU mathematics), are an important - though 
perhaps decreasing - element in the Swedish system, this is by no means 
to be regarded as the Uypical* Swedish method. New curricula are as 
likely or more likely to be generated by a systematic and recurring 
process of taking thought, and by culling curriculum materials from a 
wide variety of already available sources, as by the production of new 
textbooks and the like. The same is true of Norway, 

In the end, the '^M^nsterplan" and the "L^roplan" become the 
curriculum brief and as important as such for the educational publishers 
as for the teachers* Once the brief is published, another round of 



1) See Marklutid, Sixten, and Eskil Bjorklund, "National Council for 
Innovation in Education, Norway", Case Studies of Educational Inno ^' 
vation: Vol. 1, At the Central Level, OECD/CERL Paris. i5?5, 
pp, 161-254, 
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curriculum development takes place on traditional lines as the pub- 
lishers analyse it and seek authors capable of preparing attractive and 
popular textbooks in conformity with it. 

More recently, there has been an attempt in Sweden to decentral- 
ise some of the curriculum development activity. The mechanism for 
this has been for the NBE and local school boards jointly to set up "devel- 
opment blocks" within groups of schools, involving a supporting team 
from a university or college of education* The block provides a means 
of trying out new methods, new materials, new ways of deploying time 
and resources - as, for example, in the Skellefteo projects on social 
studies, natural science and Swedish, These have worked on changes 
in class hours, the size of the teaching group, the introduction of extra 
teachers and visiting lecturers, and the mobilisation of additional, extra- 
scholastic, resources. The development block aims to spread the best 
practice by example, by staff movement and by the proselytising work 
of inspectors and consultants. Changes having been initiated in school 
practice, the expectation is that the materials will take care of them- 
selves as publishers adapt to the demands of the market. 

There is also an interest in decentralisation in Norway where the 
fact that there are no central government school inspectors in itself 
means that the ^public' curriculum is not 'policed* as closely as it might 
be. The Swedish "development blocks" represent an attempt to bridge 
the gap between the "public" curriculum and w'hat teachers and their 
pupils actually pursue* They involve the teachers more directly in the 
process of development and they are as much concerned with dissemina- 
tion and implementation as they are with the earlier stages of develop* 
ment. They are not exclusively concerned with the curriculum, as 
narrowly defined. 

To sum up, therefore; the Scandinavian model of curriculum devel- 
opment organisation has the following characteristics: 

- Curriculum development takes place within a more or less well- 
understood framework of socio-political objectives for educa- 
tional reform as a whole. (1) 

- Curriculum development is therefore a subsidiary activity, 
geared to already determined objectives, and part of a compre- 
hensive pattern of educational reform which is also concerned 
with the organisation of the school and the articulation of one 
institution with another in an educational system* 

1) This account seemed too tidy and idealised for one Norwegian expert 
who writes: "there is some lip service in the Northern countries to 
the idea that educational reform should serve the purpose of changing 
society, maybe most marked in Sweden. Yet, looking at what really 
happens to the curriculum in this process, I think the most one can 
say is that there is an attempt to correct some of the most obvious 
biases inherited from the past, in order to reduce somewhat the dis- 
tance between reality as conceived by most people today, and the 
picture of reality provided by the school. There is a long way to go 
even to cope with the task of catching up* Many of us would like to 
be radical, but the relatively few instances of genuine radicalism in 
the Scandinavian school systems are nearly always locally inspired, 
and somewhat embarrassing for the "middle of the road" policy fol« 
lowed by official authorities. In an international comparison, this 
may of course be something, but too much emphasis on the "changing 
society" policies of the Scandinavian countries could be rather mis- 
leading. 
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- Curriculum "development" takes place within a central govern- 
ment deoartment, or similar body* which also has responsibility 
for the control" of the curriculum, 

- Curriculum development uses a mixture of experimental methods, 
"a priori" reasoning, negotiation and bargaining, and the collec- 
tion of opinions from interested parties. 

- Aneed is recognised for a measure of decentralisation in educa- 
tional administration including curriculum development, and this 
is leading to the creation of other centres of curriculum develop- 
ment located closer to the schools and involving teachers more 
directly. 



France, Belgium, Austria and Spain 

A second group of countries can be identified which have certain 
characteristics in common with respect to their forms of curriculum 
development organisation, present or putative. The limits of general- 
isation are quickly reached: it is not suggested that their education sys- 
tems or the societies they serve are without important differences which 
affect curriculum development. In some of these countries self- 
conscious curriculum development activities are only in their infancy. 
In France, on the other hand^ a sophisticated organisation exists, 
staffed by a cadre of highly trained inspectors who have strong ideas 
about how the curriculum should develop and clearly-defined adminis- 
trative techniques to carry out these ideas. 

The overall control of the school curriculum in France lies firmly 
with the Minister of National Education, The national curriculum guide- 
lines m each subject are drafted by a series of curriculum commissions, 
which now include (beside the specialist administrative staff and the 
"Inspecteurs G^n^raux" themselves) selected senior teachers and - in 
the case of upper secondary curricula - subject specialists from univer- 
sities. The draft guidelines are referred for informal consultation, 
before final ministerial endorsement, to relevant interest groups such 
as teachers' and parents* associations; but once endorsedj they are 
binding on all schools in the public sector. The guidelines include spec- 
ifications of content to be taught, recommended teaching methods and 
approaches, and the time to be allocated in the schools weekly time- 
table. 

This bald description makes the system of curriculum control 
sound more rigid than it .s in practice. There is certainly no truth in 
the "canard" that at any given moment the Minister of Education will 
know by looking at his watch precisely which grade of pupils all over 
France will have reached which particular page in which standard text- 
book. The French, besides their reputation for Cartesian logic, have 
another (and contrasting) reputation as a nation of confirmed individual- 
ists. So while the overall curricular pattern is expected to be adhered 
to in general terms, there is room in practice for a good deal of indi- 
vidual variation in style from school to school and teacher to teacher. 

Curriculum development, however, is not readily distinguishable 
from curriculum specification and control. Development normally takes 
place at national level through the work of the specialist curriculum 
committees, in the form of periodic revisions to the guidelines published 
for each sector of the system and for each subject (or, in the case of 
primary schools, broad grouping of subjects) taught in that sector. But 
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the commissions themselves are not> of course, impervious to outside 
forces; it is always possible for an active pressure group (such as the 
syndicate of mathematics teachers), or even an active and influential 
individual, to bring about an eventual change in the way a subject is 
taught. 

But since in France the educational system is indissolubly bound 
up with the political system, any organised attempt to modify the status 
quo is liable to get caught up in political controversy. Many of the 
movements for educational reform are seen as having left-wing affilia- 
tions; if the Minister shows too much sympathy with them, he is attacked 
on his right flank* On the other hand, if he proceeds on his own initia- 
tive, the innovative-minded teachers see this as an incursion on their 
jealously-guarded autonomy. Although there are numerous pressures 
for change, they stem from diverse and conflicting ideologies, and tend 
to be cancelled out by the pressures of conservatism. The teachers' 
unions argue that better pay and conditions for their members are the 
sole prerequisites for educational improvement; most ordinary teachers 
prefer to avoid traumatic change by sheltering behind the real or imag- 
ined restrictions on their freedom (while nevertheless complaining 
bitterly about them); the treasury officials are reluctant to devote public 
funds to controversial innovations; and the political leaders hesitate to 
open the floodgates of change for fear that they will thereby unleash 
forces beyond their control. 

Meanwhile, it is generally agreed that the schools are in a state 
of crisis, and that attempts have somehow to be made to work out a new 
structure within which educational researchers, policy-makers and 
teachers can work together to achieve agreed ends. A first step to- 
wards this new structure was taken in 1970, when the INRDP, the main 
official agency for curricular and other innovatioa was formed (together 
with OFRATEME, the national organisation for educational technology) 
out of the subdivision of the Institut P^dagogique National. Its main 
function is research and documentation of a descriptive or evaluative 
kind; in this it collaborates with university-based research teams as 
well as with the administration and the inspectorate. It has also, how- 
©ver, taken a more active, developmental role, especially in connec- 
tion with the major organisational reforms of the primary and the early 
secondary stages. The INRDP is itself a branch of the Ministry, and 
its task is therefore to help implement, rather than to question or chal- 
lenge, official measures of reform. 

The main challenges to national curricular assumptions come less 
from the INRDP than from the strong, and growing, private sector, or 
from grass* roots consortia of state schools organised on a local or 
national basis <• of which the long-established group of Freinet schools 
provides the most striking example. But, as in the Scandinavian group 
of countries, there is now a move away from immediate implementation 
of change on a nation-wide basis (where the consequences of any major 
decisions are so momentous that all but the most politically courageous 
of Education Ministers will shrink from taking them) to a more cautious 
and piecemeal approach. Thus, the INRDP is associated with a net- 
work of Centres R^gionaux de Documentation P^dagogique, and with the 
evaluation of a number of pilot experiments in individual schools or ex- 
perimental regions, as well as with the detailed implementation of re- 
forms on a national scale. 

This is probably the nearest French approach to the heuristic, as 
opposed to the traditional, development model. For the most part, the 
task of spelling out national curricular guidelines in detailed classroom 
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terms if left to the textbook publishers and their commissioned authors 
(usually experienced teachers, including some of those who serve on 
the relevant curriculum commissions). Teamwork in preparing curri ov- 
ular materials is still relatively rare, and trial of draft publications 
and revision in the light of classroom feedback is seldom systematically 
incorporated into the development process. 

The average classroom teacher, although in theory free to devel- 
op his own approach within the framework provided by the national 
curricular guidelines, is usually content to accept the pattern worked out 
in one of the standard textbooks. There is - in contrast to the other 
countries in this group - no central list of "approved texts'*, but the con- 
straints of approval of each schools programme by the regional inspec- 
torate ensure that all textbook publishers and authors adhere closely to 
the spirit of the ministerial decrees. Indeed, these decrees are more 
studiously scanned by educational publishers than by teachers themselves, 
whose main concern is usually with the requirements laid down for 
the annual school examinations rather than with the curriculum itself. 
These examinations in their turn exercise a powerful constraint on the 
teachers^ room for manoeuvre within the curricular guidelines. 

The lack of an active and critical force for curriculum reform 
based on the teaching profession is a current cause of concern. Hence 
the move towards greater devolution of responsibility from the Ministry 
at the core of the system to the teachers at its operating surface. An 
example of this is the increased allowance of discretionary time within 
the weekly timetable * and the accompanying growth of interest at the 
Ministry in initial and in-service training provision. In the same spirit, 
the Minister of Education has decided recently to initiate a series of 
major consultations - involving educational researchers, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents and pupils - on the reform of secondary educa- 
tion. 

The situation in Belgium is closely similar to that in France, 
since the two countries share many of the same cultural traditions. 
The issues here are complicated by the language divide, which results 
in two virtually separate systems - the Flemish and the Walloon - 
existing side by side. But apart from the Catholic schools - which 
form the large majority of the state-supported 'free- school' sector, and 
enjoy a certain measure of freedom for curricular experiment within 
the limitations of the state requirements for examinations - the educa« 
tional provision is reasonably uniform between the two language groups. 
Women dominate the teachi.ng profession in Belgium to a greater extent 
than elsewhere and, so it is said, are less inclined to take an active 
careerist stance than their male or female counterparts in less pros- 
perous or less uxorious countries. Comprehensive reorganisation has 
been slower to take root here than in many other European systems, 
and the profession as a whole seems to have taken a relatively inactive 
part in planned curriculum change. 

This is not altogether surprising, given that the traditional philos- 
ophy - a purer version of its French counterpart - holds the only worth- 
while development to be that undertaken by the individual te-acher. The 
curricular guidelines having been set by central committees of experts, 
the teucher is expected to adapt them to his or her personal interests 
and the needs of his or her own students. So every piece of curriculum 
innovation is by definition ad hoc, dependent on a particular context, 
and hence unique. In accordance with this tradition there is little sys- 
tematic attempt by Belgian educationalists (many of whom are of inter- 
national standing) to undertake curricular research and development. 
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There Is no equivalent to the French INRDP, regional centres or exper- 
imental schools. ^ 

The major current reform - related to the move to introduce a 
<»mmon curriculum at the early secondary level so as to defer selec- 
tion by levels of academic ability - is sponsored by the Central Reform 
Commission of the Ministry for French-speaking schools, chaired by 
the Minister himself or his chosen nominee. This programme, in 
which schools enlist on a voluntary basis (though well over half the 
French-speaking secondary state schools, together with a substantial 
number of private and state-supported 'free schools', have enrolled 
since the scheme began in 1969) involves an active programme of 
teacher development through meetings, publications and collective dis- 
cussions of educational aims, and is designed to encourage schools to 
take increasing responsibility for determining their own curricula 
Another reform, initiated by the Ministry for Flemish-speaking schools, 
IS concentrating on major changes in primary education. This pro- 
gramme, steered by a twelve-man commission (including inspectors 
and representative teachers from Catholic, state and municipal primary 
schools) IS now trying out and evaluating a variety of different teaching 
approaches in schools in four different regions of the country. In terms 
of curricula for individual subjects, the major reforms have stemmed 
from active academics and lively teacher associations in mathematics 
and modern languages, 

Austria and Spain are currently at an earlier stage of the develop- 
ment process. In both countries - as in France and Belgium - the 
overall responsibility for defining the school curriculum rests with the 
Ministry of Education, which also controls the allocation of resources 
and authorises the textbooks and teaching materials which may be used 
by teachers in following the national curriculum guidelines. 

In Spain it has been possible to introduce some measure of decen- 
tralisation by setting up institutes for educational study (ICEs) in a 
number of universities. The task of the ICEs is twofold: to provide in- 
service training for teachers and to develop prototype curriculum mate- 
rials* Both activities are, of course, pursued within the broad frame- 
work of ministerial policy. Attempts to reorientate the curriculum of 
the Basic School (giving greater emphasis to social goals and to the de- 
velopment of expressive and creative abilities), and to introduce more 
integrated secondary curricula in science and social studies, are in 
their early stages* Progress is likely to be gradual, since teachers 
are not accustomed to taking curricular initiatives and educational 
/^agencies at present lack the facilities and know-how to embark on sub- 
stantial development programmes. 

Austria is the subject of a more detailed case-study in Chapter 3 
of this volume, so only brief reference need be made here to the current 
situation. The main innovative agency is the Ministry's Centre for 
School Experiments and School Development, set up on the recommen- 
dation of a School Reform Committee appointed in 1969, The Centre 
has so far concentrated its attention on a comparative study of compre- 
hensive and traditional forms of school organisation. This study has 
involved the development of teacher support materials in German, 
English and mathematics for pupils with a comprehensive range of 
abilities. The Ministry is also carrying out a project whose purpose 
is to specify in more detail the objectives of vocational secondary edu- 
cation. The recently formed Klagenfurt Institute of Educational 
Sciences (an institute of higher education) is intended to become a major 
innovative agency, but is still in a developmental stage. There is at 
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present no incentive for the majority of the teaching profession to par- 
ticipate effectively in the process of organised curriculum change* 

In summary, the organisation of curriculum development in this 
group of countries has the following main features: 

- Curriculum development takes place within the central govern- 
ment education department, which also has responsibility for the 
control of ihe curriculum, 

- Curriculum development is regarded as an integral part of edu- 
cational planning and therefore as subordinate to the overall 
planning objectives of the education system. But the social and 
political aims of education are not so clearly defined as in 
Scandinavia, and the connection between educational reform and 
social reform is less easy to discern* 

- As compared with Scandinavia, there is less emphasis on exper- 
imental methods and more on a priori reasoning and on the 
collective wisdom of experienced people within the system. 

- Textbook publishers play an important part in the development 
process, the published curriculum being in essence the brief 
used by publishers to produce teaching programmes. Team- 
based projects leading to the production of tested teaching ma- 
terials constitute only a very small part of the total effort in- 
vested in curriculum development, 

- The inspectorate and specialist consultants play a central role 
in the traditional forms of dissemination and implementation. 



Western Germany, the Netherlands^ the United Kingdom^ Canada and 
the iJnited States 

The differences between the educational systems of this group of 
countries are more immediately obvious than their likenesses. Each 
of the eleven West German Lander has its own system, organised along 
lines somewhat similar to those of Austria, France, Belgium and Spain. 
Many of the Provincial Authorities in Canada and of the local School 
Boards in the USA represent a fair degree of centralisation within a 
highly decentralised structure. In the Netherlands^ a theoretically 
uniform national system is fragmented and weakened by strong religious 
and political divergences among the schools themselves. In the United 
Kingdom a diversified system is bound together by a powerful network 
of external school -leaving exanunations. 

But sketchy caricatures of this kind conceal a number of signifi- 
cant similarities. These, taken together, constitute a strong family 
resemblance, at least in respect of the organisation of curriculum de- 
velopment. 

To an outside observer, perhaps the two most striking character- 
istics of the German school system are, on the one hand the fierce 
suspicion shown by the Lender of any form of federal intervention in 
the educational process, and on the other, the high degree of respect 
accorded by society at large to academic research institutions. 

Although the policies of the different Lander are to some extent 
harmonised by the Joint Conference of Ministers of Culture, they vary 
from one another in several important points of detail. For example, 
Hessen and the City-States of Berlin and Hamburg are politically com- 
mitted to the comprehensive r^iorganisation of secondary schools; the 
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other Lander are either equivocal or firmly opposed to such changes. 
Each state ministry has its own set of curriculum guidelines. In some 
the discretion allowed to teachers is relatively small; in others it ^s 
much greater. 

Special agencies for research into cu culum or other innovations 
abound: some free-standing and supported by a mixture of federal, state 
and private funds; some based on universities; and some more directly 
under state ministry control. In many such institutes the creation of 
academic theories is given greater emphasis than the conduct of prac- 
tical experimentation. 

In consequence of the first of these features - a jealously guarded 
state autonomy - the influence of the Bund (Federal) ministry is largely 
limited, as it is in the United States, to the injection of additional funds 
to promote such innovations as may attract political favour at the na- 
tional level. The amount of central funding is substantial and steadily 
increasing: in 1973 the total amount available for federal support of in- 
novative educational programmes was 70 million DM, Expenditure is in 
practice constrained, since each allocation has to be matched on a 50-50 
basis by the Land ministry concerned. Nevertheless, a sizeable number 
of development agencies, experimental schools and individual curricu- 
lum programmes have been funded in this way. 

In consequence of the second feature - the traditional Germanic 
esteem for academic research - the large majority of teachers are in- 
hibited from direct participation in the development process. Anyone 
wishing to embark on curriculum change feels obliged first to pick a way 
through the dense and luxuriant forest of theoretical speculation - and 
this seems to deter all but the most determined explorers. 

But although ''grass-roots'* development is discouraged not only 
by a traditional distrust of pragmatism but also by the growing recogni- 
tion on the part of State curriculum agencies that their power may in 
this way be gradually eroded, a few outstanding local development groups 
survive. The most impressive and best-known of these is probably the 
Bielefeld team, working under the direction of Professor von Hentig in 
the planning, staffing and organisation of a new comprehensive Labor- 
schule, linked closely with an upper secondary Oberstufen-Kolleg. But 
many other experimental comprehensives now exist in various parts of 
the country; the main problem appears to be that their staffs have devel- 
oped such a high degree of autonomy that it is difficult to encourage 
mutual co-operation between them on shared curricular problems^ 

As in the United Kingdom, the independent foundations - and espe- 
cially the Volkswagenwerk Foundation - have played an important pump- 
priming role. A number of the institutes and programmes now supported 
by federal and stats funds owe their existence to private funding of this 
kind. For example, a major secondary school science project based on 
Kiel University, and a highly sophisticated primary mathematics curric- 
ulum scheme under Professor Heinrich Bauersfeld at Frankfurt, bene- 
fited from initial Volkswagen support. The same foundation, though 
now gradually withdrawing from the field of curriculum development, is 
currently supporting a variety of innovative programmes at the primary 
level, including one under Professor Klaffki at Marburg on the develop- 
ment of social attitudes, one under Professor TOtgen at GQttingen on an 
integrated approach to science, and others concentrating mainly on the 
problems of socially deprived children. 

.Despite this considerable range of national and local activities 
- a recent survey by the UNESCO Institute in Hamburg identified well 
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over 100 schemes of development of various kinds - there now seems to 
be a general air of disenchantment with curriculum development in 
Western Germany, This may result in part from the fact that many 
enterprises were set up on too small a scale to achieve an effective 
'critical mass*, and that others embraced with excessive enthusiasm 
the notion of 'teacher-proof* curriculum materials. In any event, the 
present backlash takes the form (almost certainly over-idealistic in 
the national tradition, where teachers have little experience of freedom 
in curricular decision-making) of a vogue for open-ended, school-based 
experimentation supported by a new structure oi local teacher's centres. 
One positive consequence of this change of fashion is a greater concen- 
tration than in the past on schemes for the professional development of 
teachers, both pre-service and in-service. The attendant danger may 
be that this becomes regarded as an adequate substitute for any critical 
attention to the curriculum itself, or to the creation of learning mate- 
rials other than those already produced by one or two enterprising and 
efficient publishers on the basis of a series of centrally-prescribed 
state curricular plans. The political impossibility of setting up any 
national co-ordinating and sponsoring agency for curriculum develop- 
ment may well aggravate this danger. 

In the Netherlands, the national Ministry of Education - unlike 
that in England and Wales - issues general curriculum guidelines, al- 
beit of a rather broad ard permissive kind. It also centralises, through 
the Inspectorate and the official ter.ting agency, CITO, the national syh- 
tem of school'leaving examinations. But the tradition of teacher auton- 
omy is strongly entrenched, and the profusion of different curriculum 
agencies {subject-based national curriculum reform committee, sepa- 
rate national pedagogical centres for Protestant, Catholic and state 
schools, the national agency for educational research, the new regional 
pedagogical centres, and various university-based development teams) 
ensures that no one voice dominates the babel of developmental activity. 
When, in addition, it is remembered that the schools are divided at 
both the primary and secondary levels into three separate networks 
(state or municipal. Catholic, and Protestant), and further subdivided 
at the secondary level into vocational, normal, and academic sectors, 
it is scarcely surprising that curricular decision-making tends to be- 
come somewhat diffused. 

The Ministry of Education is the main financial sponsor of curric- 
ulum development, though its activities in this respect are more remi- 
niscent of the Scottish Education Department or the Schools Councils in 
England and Wales than of, say, their French or B'^lgian counterparts. 
In other words, it tends to respond to initiatives within the system 
rather than predominate to take them itself. The influential primary 
mathematics programme, WISKOBAS, established in 1968 and based on 
the Institute for the Development of Mathematical Instruction - lOWO - 
at Utrecht (which was in turn initiated by active teachers and academics 
on the mathematics reform commission) provides one example of an 
officially- funded but semi-autonomous development. The more recent 
projects in secondary school biology and physics - again deriving from 
the reform commissions in those subjects - offer further instances, 
(The physics project initiated in the autumn of 1972 is in fact funded by 
SVO, the official education research agency in the Netherlands, ) 

However, some major enterprises with a somewhat more theoret- 
ical and less pragmatic approach (such as the LEDO project in secon* 
dary school social education, based on Grttningen and ^*^sterdam, and 
the LOLA project, based on Utrecht) owe their support to university 
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institutes of education. Others adopting a more market-orientated 
stance are wholly financed by major educational publishers such as 
Wolters-Noordhoff, 

The growing Netherlands interest in heuristic curriculum devel- 
opment is reflected in a new concern with initial and in-service teacher 
education (though the organisational structure of the system has not yet 
adequately adapted itself to this), and in a sustained national debate on 
the various proposals put forward by the Commission on the Organisa- 
tion of Curriculum Development (COLO) in 1971, The Commission 
suggested three alternative means of simplifying the fragmentary and 
uncoordinated national pattern of developm^ent. Because of the multi- 
plicity of vested interests involved, it seems probable that the weakest 
model - that of a loose federation of specialist committees and existing 
agencies - is the one most likely to prove politically acceptable. But 
the prospect of any form of national agency (inevitably calling for addi- 
tional resources) may remain in the balance throughout the present cut- 
back in the national educational budget, which accounts for some 9 per 
cent of the GNP - the highest proportion in Western Europe, 

Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom present a simi- 
larly untidy picture. In marked contrast with the more orderly approach 
of the Scandinavian and Latin countries (of which Austria appears to be 
an unofficial member), there is a profusion of sources for curricular 
innovation and a corresponding profusion of educational goals. To take 
the Canadian province of Ontario as an example, the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education (OISE) acts as one major development agency, 
but the Ontario Ministry in addition maintains ten regional offices staffed 
by professional ^program consultants* who work with school boards 
in carrying out the provincial curriculum guidelines. Many school 
boards also employ their own curriculum specialists; specialist teacher^ 
associations play an independent role in materials development; and 
privat • *-»undations such as the Canadian Studies Foundation sponsor 
devekpn.ent ir ejpecific aspects of the curriculum. 

As a result, teachers in this group of countries tend to be used to 
exercising some choice among a variety of alternative possibilities. 
Where they lack the professional skills to do so wisely, attempts are 
made (often on a better-later-than-never basis) to reinforce such skills 
by some form of associated in-service training. 

To conclude, despite the marked differences between their various 
educational systems and national traditions, this group of countries has 
the following common characteristics: 

- The administration of curriculum development is not located within 
the central education ministry. Curriculum development agencies 
are, for the most part, independent or quasi -independent of the 
national or state education ministry, while drawing on central and 
local government and foundations ^or their resources, 

- This diffusion of curriculum development often coincides with 
diffused curriculian control - the sharing of control with examina- 
tion bodies and higher education institutions and the resulting in- 
crease in the number of points of entry into the curriculum devel- 
opment process, 

- North America offers the supreme example of multiple goals in 
educational reform, giving rise to multiple agencies for curricu- 
lum development. Most of these agencies extend far beyond the 
jurisdiction of any single school board. Every known approach 
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can be found in one United States or Canadian model or another, 
without any clear consensus about objective, 

- In all these cuuntries the objectives of curriculum change are 
not p re-determined by nationally-defined objectives for social 
reform though they will certainly reflect heightened national 
concern about particular topical issues - for example - inner 
city problems, or racial strife, or community development. In 
contrast with the Scandinavian and Latin traditions, curriculum 
development is a stimulus to educational reform rather than the 
product of it« 

- Both heuristic and traditional techniques can be found operating 
side by side, with relatively more examples of heuristic, pro- 
ject-type essays in curriculum development than in the other 
two groups of countries. Production of teaching materials has 
been an important part in this development, alongside the acti- 
vities of educational publishers with a keen eye to the directions 
in which development projects point, 

- The United Kingdom has produced its Schools Council,(l) a com- 
promise within this general pattern, a central agency for curric- 
ulum development, controlled by interlocking committees which 
reflect the distribution of power over the curriculum in the 
schools. This is connected to the main instrument of curriculum 
control, the examination system, but is precluded by convention 
from backing the products of its development work with any more 
authority than the schools themselves give them on their merits. 



FORMS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Development programmes can, of course, be grouped and classi- 
fied in a variety of ways. One which seems illuminating for our present 
purpo<!e distinguishes at the general level between two families of acti- 
vities: those which stem from an organisational reform of some parti- 
cular sector of the educational system, and those which derive from an 
attempt to improve the quality of learning in some particular area of 
knowledge. For the purpose of this discussion we shall label these 
system -based and subject-based development. 



System -based development 

Within the last two decades - at different times in different places - 
almost every country* s educational system has embarked on some major 
reform* In many cases the reform appears to stem from broadly polit- 
ical and social, rather than narrowly educational, considerations. 

The move towards later selection and separation into different 
types of post-primary schooling is an example of such a reform. Tra- 
ditional forms of secondary schooling have been judged to reinforce, or 
at least to perpetuate, existing social class divisions, A quest for 



1) See Nisbet, John, "The Schools Council, United Kingdom", Case 
Studies of Educational Innov ation: Vol, I, At the Central Level, 
ObCD/CERl, Paris, iStS, pp. 7-'75. 
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democratisation has led to pressure to defer any major differentiation 
within the curriculum to a later stage and to permit more mobility be- 
tween different types of secondary education. In some countries this 
has mean: the complete or partial reorga*^,sation of the secondary sys- 
tem on comprehensive lines;" in otl.srs, oummon "bridge" years have 
been introduced between primary and secondary, or new middle schools 
have been set up to postpone the secondary selection process until the 
age of 13^ 14 or 15, 

Similarly the primary school curriculum is being criticised from 
many standpoints, with social considerations taking precedence over 
educational. Critics in some countries - notably Britain and North 
America - have doubted whether the present conventional emphasis on 
cognitive goals is sufficient for an era of rapid change. 

In their view, every primary pupil should have the chance to ac- 
quire other skills besides those hitherto regarded as the bare essentials 
- the ability to read, write and count. Young children must be allowed 
greater opportunities to pursue their own creative interests and talents 
(through art, handicraft, drama and movement) and to discover and en- 
joy a wide range of physical activities. The social objectives would 
change from competition to co-operation, and authoritarian teaching 
methods would give way to an approach which allowed a large measure 
of choice in their day to day activities. The internal organisation of 
the school would correspondingly become less formal, and be designed 
to facilitate active, interest-based learning. System-based curriculum 
development is an attempt to ir^eet criticism of this kind: though, in the 
nature of things in Britain and North America, such development tends 
to be piecemeal and localised. 

Curriculum change in the primary field, however, is by no means 
restricted to the widely-publicised spread of informal methods in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries. What seems to be common to developments in 
many of the Continental countries is a desire to extend the range of pri- 
mary education and to reinforce the cognitive content with more concern 
for other aspects of human development. Where the primary school 
system is required in this way to cater for the all-round development of 
th*=» young child rather than concentrate on the achievement of a certain 
level of academic competence, the consequences may be far-reaching 
and result in major organisational reforms. 

In most educational systems such organisational reforms - whether 
at the primary or secondary level - have either been accompanied or 
followed by planned processes of curriculum change. It was suggested 
earlier that the main pressure for curriculum development in Scandina- 
vian countries has been generated in this way; many of the curriculum 
programmes in France, Germany, the Netherlands and Austria also 
owe their origins to some clearly identifiable process of structural re- 
form. Certain characteristics of this family of system-based curricu- 
lum development can be readily distinguished: 

- they tend to stem from a consideration of the curriculum as a 
whole rather than from a specific part of it; 

- they attempt to reflect the general goals of a reform programme, 
and to derive their more specific aims from a chain of reason- 
ing which starts from these general goals; 

- they take account of affective as well as cognitive learning and 
place emphasis on organisational "frame factors"; 

- they depend on a reorientation of teachers* traditional attitudes. 
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Two aspects of the development process are often emphasised at 
the expense of others - the clarification of educational objectives and 
the strengthening of supporting services for teachers. At the national 
level effort is concentrated on revising and amplifying the curricular 
plan. Its rationale, its subject-by-subject content and its recommended 
methods of teaching may be spelled out in much greater detail than be- 
fore: but it essentially remains a framework within which suitable cur- 
riculum materials have subsequently to be developed, by textbook pub- 
lishers and their authors. The reform is often accompanied by the 
creation of new mechanisms for teacher retraining; semi-independent 
regional pedagogic centres {as in the Netherlands and Spain); local 
branches of the national research and development agency (as in France); 
or locally-controlled teachers* centres (as in Britain and - incipiently - 
Western Germany), 

Within the family of system-based developments, however, certain 
internal distinctions need to be made. In soj.ie cases, curriculum re- 
newal is initiated from the outset on a nationwide scale (as in France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands with the introduction of a 'bridging stage* 
to defer secondary school selection). Clearly, in such situations the 
nature of the curricular plan has to some extent to be predetermined, 
and the initial specifications have to be worked out on a largely a priori 
basis. 

In others a more tentative approach is adopted. Many countries 
have devised ways of taking a limited sample of schools and using them 
as test beds for experimental change. The Norwegian NCIE works in 
this way; so can the Swedish "development blocks". The French have 
introduced experimental pilot schools and experimental regions, and 
Austria is using a similar gradualist approach in the introduction of 
proposed reforms of early secondary and later vocational education. 
Change of this kind is usually accompanied by more or less formal re- 
view procedures, which provide the opportunity to modify the programme 
in the light of experience before it is introduced on a national scale, 

A third type of system -based development owes its origins to local 
or individual initiatives, rather than to considerations of political or 
social policy formulated at the national level. Development of this kind, 
while it stems from concern for overall structural reform rather than 
piecemeal subject -by -subject curricular change, depends crucially on 
harnessing the innovat^ resources of classroom teachers: it is a more 
clearly "grass-roots" movement. It is not necessarily confined to for- 
mally ^decentralised* systems, and may occur within apparently very 
different educational traditions. Current examples include the steady 
growth of 'progressive* primary schools in Britain, the long-established 
networks of Freinet schools in France and of Montessori and Jenaplan 
schools in the Netherlands, the local experimentation with comprehen- 
sive secondary school provision in Western Germany (of which Bielefield 
and Berlin provide two particularly interesting instances), and - at the 
radical extreme - the recent deschooling movement in the United States. 
Some interesting examples of local initiative can also be noted in Italy, 
where the central government has not entered curriculum development 
on a large scale. Recent developments include those arising from the 
lAHG Project in Milan (which is mainly sponsored by Foundations and 
industry, but which also has encouragement from officers of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, and some money from public funds for the 
employment of extra teachers): as a result, some middle schools have 
been able to extend the school day into the afternoons with a programme 
which includes organised recreational and remedial activities* 
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There are^^ of course, obvious contrasts between this last catt^gory 
of grass-roots reform and officially-planned changes for national 
educational systems as a whole. But one important feature which they 
are Ukely to share is the derivation of curricular reform from some 
broader appraisal of political or social goals. 



Subject^based development 

Pressures for curriculum reform can be generated within the do- 
main of education as well as outside it: and it is indeed such internal 
pressures which account for some of the most well-publicised current 
examples of development projects. 

Admittedly, the arguments used to justify developments even 
withm the specifically ^educational* genre may involve appeals to some 
wider political or economic desideratum. For example PSSC Physics, 
the fore-runner of all the subject-based curriculum programmes of the 
past two decades, received a lot of money from the US National Science 
Foundation in the early 1950s. Support for development projects boosted 
as a result of the nationwide concern at the launching of the first Rus- 
sian Sputnik. But once begun^ the rationale of development was spelled 
out in terms of the modernisation of subject content and the reappraisal 
of teaching approach. 



It is this feature in particular which seems to distinguish subject- 
based curriculum development programmes from those which are 
system-based. The participants m subject-based development are faced 
with an apparently much simpler task. Instead of having to keep steadi- 
ly in view the general (and often amorphous) aims of the educational 
process as a whole, they can focus on a particular segment of the cur- 
riculum and improve on previous orthodoxy within it. They can usually 
short-circuit the process of trying to derive their guidelines from the 
oracular pronouncements of politicians or social reformers, and can 
begin their work on the basis of more narrowly-defined content and pro. 
cess goals. They tend to place considerable emphasis on the prepara- 
tion, field trial and dissemination of new types of curriculum material. 
In other words, they characteristically adopt a heuristic, as opposed to 
traditional, approach to development. Rather than drawing up curricu- 
iar guidelines and leaving individual teachers or groups of teachers 
- with the support of educational publishers - to translate these into 
appropriate class texts, they often see it as their main task to provide 
well-designed and widely-tested teachers* guides, students* background 
readers, individual workbooks, and a variety of other teaching and 
learning resources geared directly to promoting a fuller understanding 
of their chosen subject. 

Programmes which are subject-based, then, often become closely 
identified with the development of teaching and learning materials. Un- 
til quite recently it has been common to find subject-based programmes 
showing relatively little concern for in-service teacher training, since 
it has seemed natural to assume that teachers would be familiar with 
the basic subject-matter; that the curriculum materials themselves 
would be sufficient to define and transmit recommended changes in 
teaching approach and to expound any new topics introduced into the 
syllabus. In both these respects, subject^based development can be 
contrasted with system-based development, where (as was noted 
earlier) the definition of goals and teacher support and advice have 
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tended to be emphasised more strongly than the systematic preparation 
of materials. 



However, the family of subject-based curriculum programmes is 
no more closely-knit and homogeneous than that of the system-based 
type. Its main branches can best be differentiated in terms of three 
models derived from the work of Ronald Havelock and Donald Schon. 

The first - which Havelock designates as research, development 
and diffusion (R, D and D), and Schon as centre -periphery - assumes 
a logical sequence of activities: the application of research, the design 
of prototypes, field trials, revision, mass production, dissemination 
and eventual implementation. Here the development agency's role is 
to produce packaged solutions centrally and then to promote their adop- 
tion at the periphery. The second, the social interaction or periphery 
model, focuses on the process of disseminating, through personal and 
professional contacts, the innovations generated at one point on the peri- 
phery to neighbouring and perhaps eventually to more distant points. 
The central development agency in this model acts mainly as co» 
ordinator and communicator, rather than generator, of ideas. The 
third model, described by Havelock as problem- solving and by Schon 
as periphery-centre, emphasises the prior identification of the client*s 
needs at the periphery. The central development agency in this model 
adopts a non-directive stance, helping in the search for the best avail- 
able solution and for ways of adapting it to the client* s particular cir- 
cumstances. 

The three processes are not, of course, mutually incompatible, 
but start from different philosophies - the Cartesian logic of R, D and 
D differs from the Rousseauesque idealism of social interaction and 
both are different, again, from the Humean pragmatism which lurks 
behind the problem -solving model. 

Curriculum programmes which exemplify the R, D and D approach 
are not hard to find. In nearly every country which has embarked on 
curriculum development within the subject-based genre - Sweden, 
Britain, Canada, Western Germany and the Netherlands as well as the 
USA • early examples can be found of programmes in mathematics or 
one of the sciences which embody two key assumptions implicit in the 
R, D and D model. These are first, that the acceptance of new ideas 
depends on rational persuasion - that if a practical solution can be de- 
veloped for any problem, a significant number of those concerned will 
accept the given solution; and second, that the applicability of the solu- 
tion can be made independent of individual differences between users. 

But such assumptions are, in the light of experience, questionable. 
Although the costs of an R, D and D programme are high, and have 
therefore to be justified by widespread adoption, examples can be given 
of major curriculum schemes (e.g. CBA chemistry in the USA) whose 
undoubted quality has not been matched by a sufficiently large consumer 
take-up. Even if adoption has been widespread the end result may be 
very different from what the developers intended (e.g. some of the 
early Nuffield secondary science schemes in the United Kingdom). It 
seems from these examples that the notion of 'user-proof materials 
cannot be sustained and that individual differences in teachers' skills 
and attitudes cannot be bypassed or ignored. 

In those countries in which the R, D and D model has been found 
unsatisfactory in terms of implementation, attempts have subsequently 
been made to give more emphasis to social interaction. The first ex- 
emplars of this trend have often been in the primary school sector (for 
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example, the AAA.S elementary science programme in the USA); some 
secondary school projects (such as Project Technology in the United 
Kingdom) have also adopted the same basic pattern, with the central 
team concentrating on building up a network of co-operating teachers 
and collating and disseminating the ideas they put forward. 

Again, certain limitations of this model have begun to emerge. 
Not all teachers are sufficiently energetic and creative to develop their 
own coherent programmes from a set of stimulating suggestions. Proj- 
ects where the central team has departed from the pure form of social 
interaction to provide systematically developed supporting materials 
have tended to survive: those which have placed this burden on the indi- 
vidual user have not. And the extensive communication networks built 
up by the central team are liable to fragment once that team is dis- 
banded, resulting in more localised networks which perpetuate the orig- 
inal innovation only in a mutated form, if at all. The encouragement 
of local initiative, which is implicit in this approach, can enhance the 
motivation and channel the enthusiasm of the more active teachers, but 
it can also result in duplication of effort and in some materials of poor 
quality. 

In those circumstances in which disenchantment has set in with 
the social interaction as well as the R, D and D approach, the attention 
of subject-based development teams is often turned to the problem- 
solving model. This places the client at the centre of the change pro- 
cess; curriculum programmes adopting this style tend to develop a mar- 
ket rather than a product orientation, and to be judged largely in terms 
of consumer satisfaction rather than by the extent to which pre -specified 
learning objectives (often cast in behavioural terms) have been met. 
Two examples of this pattern - in which the development agency aims 
to supply consultancy services, not ready-made solutions - are the 
LEDO project in the Netherlands and the Nuffield Resources for Learn- 
ing project in the United Kingdom, 

If the problem-solving model, contrasted with the R, D and D 
model, is less paternalistic, taking greater cognisance of the clients' 
autonomy and individual differences, it is also true that it mkes heavier 
demands on them, and implies the need for a much increased effort in 
the continuing professional development of teachers. Moreover, a pro- 
gramme based on consultancy techniques is heavily labour-intensive. 
To offset the costs, some way has to be found to assist the transfer of 
results directly from one client to others with similar problems. So- 
cial interaction strategies may well prove useful in this context; the 
experience of a number of projects suggests that teachers who have 
been actively involved in the process of curriculum innovation can them- 
selves provide a focal point for further change among their colleagues 
in other schools. In any event, because it is also economically imprac- 
ticable to develop a tailor-made solution to every individual client's 
needs, problem -solving must assume the availability of a wide range 
of products of research, development and diffusion - though it can now 
be recognised that such products will only be useful in so far as they 
are amenable to local adaptation. 

It would seem, them that successful subject-based curriculum de- 
velopment must rest on a judicious amalgam of Havelock's three models. 
The problem-solving approach seems the one most likely to identify 
common user needs; the R, D and D model the one best geared to 
creating effective solutions to these needs; and the social interaction 
process *he one most amenable to promoting widespread dissemination 
of the av liable solutions. Or, to put it in Schoa's centre -periphery 
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terms, the inevitable tension between centre and periphery in any pro- 
cess of planned change can be seen as providing a carrier wave on 
which innovation can be locally modulated. 

However, even if this promises to be the pattern most sensitive 
to the need for continuous improvement in the quality of subject-based 
cu: *icula, it has implications for resource management, role structures 
and professionnal development, and suggests a need for autonomy at 
various levels in the system and help for individual constituents to cone 
with it. 

Subject-based development, like system-based development, 
crosses the boundaries between centralisation and decentralisation. 
One feature which seems of particular interest is the similar evolu- 
tionary pattern manifested in each country which has adopted subject- 
based procedures, regardless of the formal structure of curriculum 
control. In educational systems as sharply distinguishable as those of 
the United Kingdoni, Sweden, Germany and the USA, one can discern a 
progression from ' linear" subjects such as science, mathematics and 
modern languages (which tend to form the natural focus of initial devel- 
opment programmes based on the R, D and D model) to "non*Unear'' 
subjects within the area of the humanities and social studies (which 
seem to appear more adaptable to the social interaction approach). The 
few recent exemplars of the problem-solving model have tended to lie 
in the fields of cross-disciplinary studies, where students are offered 
a wide range of choice within an overall curriculum which brings to- 
gether subject-matter drawn from both arts and science, and places 
greater emphasis than before on practical and creative skills. 

What appears to be a steady sequential growth in the understand- 
ing of subject-based curriculum development is reflected in the internal 
evolution of two recent programmes . Project **alef*', a primary mathe- 
matics scheme developed under the direction of Heinrich Bauersfeld at 
the University of Frankfurt, and 'Science 5/13*,an elementary science 
project developed under the direction of Len Ennever at Bristol Univer- 
sity, (1) In each case, the initial approach was through a fairly rigid 
R, D and D model, embracing the specification of behavioural objectives 
and the attempt to create *teacher-proof* materials. But both devel- 
opment teams learned, as their work progressed, that this approach 
suffered from difficulties of implementation; and both have since evolved 
through the social interaction stage to a position more nearly character, 
istic of the problem -solving model. 



SOME UNRESOLVED QUESTIONS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Our discussion so far has hinted at the sense of disappointment 
experienced in many educational systems as the high expectations in* 
vested in the curriculum development process have failed to yield 
commensurate benefits. This sense of anticlimax is not a reason for 
giving up any systematic attempt to reappraise and improve school 
curricula: a more detailed examination of some of the underlying causes 
may well help to promote a more realistic assessment of what curricu- 
lum development can and cannot achieve, and hence lead to a better 
recognition of its full potentialities. 



1) See also Chapter 2, pages T'^-S?. 
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Fragmentation 



A charge frequently levelled against the schools - and particular- 
ly the secondary schools - is that they divide the curriculum into a grid 
of separate 'timetable subjects^ and that the real purpose of the educa- 
tional process (whatever that may be chosen to be) escapes through the 
meshes of the grid. The educational systems of most countries have 
shown themselves sensitive to this charge. Attempts are frequently 
made to review 'the curriculum as a whole ^ and to present pupils with 
a less fragmented educational diet and a less piecemeal view of the map 
of contemporary human knowledge. 

What we have earlier referred to as system -based development 
might be expected to overcome many of the defects of curriculum frag- 
mentation. Starting as it often does from the consideration of broad 
socio-political goals, and deriving from them a series of more specific 
learning objectives, this development process might hope to present 
both the seamless garment of knowledge and the unity of human expe- 
rience as more*or-less coherent wholes. In practice the curricula 
shaped by system -based development seem to remain almost as frag- 
mented as before. 

One reason is clearly structural - namely that secondary school 
teachers are in general trained to devote their main loyalties to a partic- 
ular academic discipline, and are therefore inclined to 'remain within 
it and defend its boundaries. We shall examine the implications of this 
more fully below, in our discussion of interdisciplinarity. Another 
reason, however, seems inherent in the very nature of the process of 
formulating educational objectives. Those who have never embarked 
on this activity are inclined to view it as relatively simple and straight- 
forward. Nothing could be further from the truth. It is highly complex 
and convoluted, as may be seen both in the vast literature on curriculum 
theory (whose main sources lie in Western Germany and the United 
States) and in the lengthy efforts in Scandinavian countries which have 
been required to produce broad curriculum guidelines. There are no 
simple deductive rules which lead from general statements of social 
goals to the specific of, say, a secondary school grounding in science. 
The connections seem to depend on the exercise of high casuistry rather 
than low common sense. Nor is it easy to decide the level at which the 
process of derivation ought to stop: the standard references of Mager 
and others (1) offer only a few evasive hints* In one respect the more 
precisely objectives are couched in behavioural terms, offering an ob- 
vious check on their attainment, the better: in another respect, the 
more pi^ecise they become, the more trivial they seem, and the more 
fragmented the field of knowledge with which they deal. 

There are in any case other potential dangers in adopting a holis- 
tic approach. Unless a curriculum development agency is unusually 
confident about the future, it may be reluctant to commit itself to a 
single set of values and a single development style. The more plural- 
istic the society, the less easy it becomes to view 'the curriculum as 
a whole' as a single instrument designed to fulfil society's chosen ends. 

The extent to which subject differentiation and individual special- 
isation are permitted at various ages through the secondary school can 
also place obvious limitation on the 'curriculum as a whole' in the 

1) Mager, R, F,, Preparing Instructional Objectives , Fearon, Palo 
Alto, 1962; Popham/w.Tr and Baker, £, , Systematic Instruction , 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 1970, 
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forefront of the debate about differentiation. But competing with the 
need to postpone differentiation m the interest of equalising opportunity 
IS the need to adjust the curriculum to the growing diversity of interests 
of the students themselves... the on-going struggle to motivate those 
whose enthusiasm for school and school learning seems to be least. 
Because there is a plurality of aims among pupils whose individual dif- 
ferences and differing rates of personal and intellectual development 
have to be respected and contained within a curricular framework, many 
people would regard diversity in the secondary school curriculum not 
as a necessary evil but as a positive good* Indeed, the real conundrum 
♦..posed by any attempt to discuss the secondary 'curriculum as a whole* 
is how to weld this diversity into a unity without at the same time re- 
ducing it to a stultifying uniformity. 

The plural aims of society; the range of individual differences (and 
the differentiation of subject courses and groups of subject courses re- 
lated to this); the range of individual interests (and the sociological dif- 
ferences they reflect); the desire for high intellectual standards (and 
the professional credit invested in them); the desire for more elective 
choice for students and staff, the pressing demands of vocational educa- 
tion; and the desire for individual! sation (made stronger by de-streaming) 

all these generate strong pressures which compete with and militate 
against the coherent design of the ^curriculum as a whole*. As pupils 
progress through the secondary school, it becomes increasingly an in- 
stitutional umbrella to cover a range of not necessarily compatible 
curricula, with only a residual core... which is not always the most im- 
portant part... common to all. There may therefore be claimed to be 
some positive merit in subject-based developments which offer a variety 
of competing development styles, and hence create for pupils a range of 
choice of both content and teaching approach. This is another way of 
giving the pupils a bigger say in the curriculum they follow - a wider 
menu to choose from instead of the table d'hCte meal which the curricu- 
lum planners^ in their wisdom as surrogates for society, might design 
for them. It seems inevitable that the consumer will exercise more in- 
fluence, it could be argued that the disintegration of the curriculum is, 
in some measure at least, a consequence of this. By giving the consumer 
an active part in assembling the ingredients of his secondary course, 
the schools may stand a better chance of absorbing the shocks and 
stresses inherent in a situation in which different groups of pupils have 
different aims, interests and priorities (perhaps, currently, their most 
difficult task, which the Joxe report calls ^'managing inner conflicts"). 
All of which suggests that * the curriculum as a whole* for the upper 
secondary school has to be an extremely complicated mechanism, if it 
is to match such divergent needs with a genuine coherence. 

But at this point, those who attach importance to a more unifield 
view of the curriculum will understandably reiterate their objections to 
such curricular pluralism. They will point to the sense of waste and 
frustration which a patchwork curriculum of this kind engenders; to the 
difficulties which face teachers and pupils in adopting a series of subject- 
based curriculum programmes with mutually conflicting philosophies 
and styles; to the reduced impact resulting from these internal incon- 
sistencies, where one approach may tend to cancel out the effects of an- 
other; and to the diseconomies that a piecemeal approach introduces 
into the system, where many individual projects begin after a short 
time to fall out of favour or to demand extensive re-adaptation to render 
them compatible with others. 

One response to these objections, as we have already noted^ is to 
attempt to work back from overall curricular goals to more specific 
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aims and objectives for particular aspects of the curriculum. Where 
this alone is seen not to suffice, an attempt may be made to supplement 
subject-based curricula with general courses on 'civics'. But even in 
the more pragmatic countries such as the USA, the United Kingdom and 
Canada, the unease with curricular fragmentation has shown itself in 
past attempts to introduce 'general studies' or ^project work' into the 
secondary school. Although many of these attempts have proved in the 
event to be unsuccessful, their intention was commendable enough: to 
provide space in the curriculum for relating the study of specialised 
disciplines to the pupils* everyday experience, 

A current fashionable variant of this approach is to be found in 
the notion of interdisciplinariiy. This notion, though most strongly 
advocated in relation to the terminal stages of education, whether this 
be at 16, 18 or at the conclusion of an undergraduate course, can be 
used to serve many different functions. At the university level, it may 
designate the process of creating a new discipline out of the fusion of 
two existing ones (biochemistry), or the study from various disciplinary 
angles of a given tract of time or space (the emergence of Bronze Man, 
investigated through historical, anthropological and physical science 
techniques; the developing nations of the Third World as seen through 
the eyes of economists, sociologists, geographers and demographers). 
In schools, interdisciplinarity is sometimes given a different slant. At 
its most far-fetched, it can offer an excuse for exploring - often to the 
poirft of absurdity - a general topic in all its aspects (*power', as mani- 
fested in physics, politics, psychology and hydraulic engineering); at a 
lesser extreme, it can centre on the examination of a complex real-life 
problem which calls for contributions from a variety of different areas 
of knowledge (pollution, overpopulation, the crisis of diminishing re- 
sources). 

Although most educators would accept the desirability of helping 
students to integrate their existing knowledge and experience, and to 
exploit both this knowledge and this experience sensibly in their every- 
day lives, subject-based development agencies often seem far from 
clear about their motives for introducing interdisciplinary curricula. 
The argument is sometimes couched in the familiar philosophical terms 
advanced by system -based developers: the need for education to serve 
society's broad purposes, the need to avoid the artificial fragmentation 
of knowledge, the need for pupils to see the world both whole and plain. 
At other times, however, a more frankly utilitarian stance is taken; the 
problems of everyday life are increasingly complex, and hence the main 
need is to train every future citizen in complex problem -solving tech- 
niques. Or again, the main justification may be motivational: less able 
pupils find it difficult to approach the abstractions of any discipline^ and 
need to be shown the relevance of such abstractions through concrete 
examples which excite their interest (teaching physics and chemistry 
through the study of the motorbike). 

But even if interdisciplinarity is a notion covering a variety of 
learning activities and stemming from a diversity of educational motives, 
its fundamental attractions cannot be ignored. It serves as the meeting- 
point of a system-based and subject-based development, and holds pro- 
mise of a more satisfying and more rounded educational experience for 
pupils leaving school, in which the world of the classroom can be rcl^^sd 
to the world of their personal lives. 

Sustained attempts have been made to develop interdisciplinary 
curricula in the humanities and social studies - such as 'the Indian Stud- 
ies File* in Canada and the Humanities Curriculum Project in the 
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United Kingdom. (1) In Finland, the explicit goal of seeking to link 
cugnitive and effective content has been adopted - as one observer puts 
it: "to develop the curriculum so that especially the subjects which offer 
possibilities of self-expression (music, visual arts, gymnastics) will 
be integrated with the cognitive processes of the acquisition of know- 
ledge"^ But such programmes have encountered far greater practical 
difficulties and have met much fiercer ideological resistance than their 
single-subject counterparts. One possible clue to the source of these 
difficulties lies in the noticeably differing degrees of success with which 
primary and secondary schools are able to teach interdisciplinary cour- 
ses« To some extent, this can be explained by the more flexible time- 
tabling allowed in the primary one teacher/one class relationship, and 
by the more elementary level of understanding which has to be aimed at. 
But it also seems highly relevant to remark that primary teachers are, 
perforce, general practitioners in education, while secondary teachers 
conceive themselves as subject specialists. It is perhaps here - in the 
concept of a specialised discipline - that the main difficulties lie. 

Without being drawn into the larger philosophic questions about 
the nature of knowledge, two things we take to be clear: fii*st, that the 
divisions between different domains characterised as "scientific", "ma- 
thematical", "historical" and so on, are not wholly arbitrary: second, 
that such natural boundaries and distinctions between intellectual areas 
as exist for profound reasons, are criss-crossed with artificial barriers 
manned by functionaries of the socio-political structure of education. 
These include the universities, as guardians of disciplinary frontiers 
and mentors of new generations of specialist teachers, with tribal loyal- 
ties fixed firmly within the present subject-divided curriculum. 

The subject boundaries are reinforced by commerce and vested 
interests - educational publishing is geared to conventions about curric- 
ulum which assume the continuation of the present syntheses and divi- 
sions of knowledge:' by administrative convenience - staffing and salaries 
of teachers, the design of schools, the organisation of the timetable, 
even the arrangement and cataloguing of libraries reflect an existing set 
of separate subjects. Underpinning and apparently validating the status 
quo may be subject-based examinations which have gained almost mystic 
public confidence and thus created a conservatism among parents and 
'consumers". 

Failing some far-reaching changes in the structure of both school?* 
and institutions of teacher training, it seems likely that interdisciplinary 
development projects which challenge the orthodoxies of disciplinary 
map-making will continue to rouse the opposition of subject-specialisi 
teachers, publishers, inspectors and administrators, and educational 
politicians. For any of them who combine far-sightedness with insecurity 
may discern, in such attempts to change the configuration of the chart of 
knowledge, threats to themselves, their status and their expertise* 



Continuity 

As long as each educational system is divided neatly into different 
segments,' each w^ith its own distinct structures and traditions, it will 
remain difficult to ensure that even the curriculum within a single sub- 
ject - let alone the curriculum in its entirety - can be presented as a 
continuum over time. 



1) See also Chapter 2, pages 63-84, 
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In every country, the transition from the primary to the secondary 
stage IS one such break in continuity. The only exceptions are those 
cases (now rare m Western Europe, and non-existent in North America) 
in which less favoured pupils never leave primary school at all, but 
continue in the same institution after the normal age of transfer for a 
two- or three-year course of terminal education. 

?}^^^ divisions, vertical rather than horizontal, separate different 
types of secondary school. Except in areas in which every school is 
organised along fully comprehensive lines with classes of mixed ability, 
n (between, say, a "Gymnasium^' and a "Hauptschule", 

a lyc^e and a college d»enseignement g^n^ral", a grammar school 
and a secondary modern) puts up effective barriers against the transfer 
ot pupils from one stream to another, whether or not such transfers 
are theoretically allowable within the system. 

A third example of discontinuity is largely confined to countries 
with decentralised or diversified mechanisms of curriculum control. 
Mobility of pupils between one area of the country and another presents 
relatively few difficulties in - say - France or Sweden, where curricula 
are relatively uniform? but it can raise problems in Western Germany 
If the movement is across Lander, and in England and Wales even in 
moving from one school to a neighbouring one in the same town (where 
the external examination syllabuses may be set by different boards, and 
the textbooks and teaching methods could be entirely dissimilar). 

It is perhaps tempting for educators to exaggerate such differen- 
ces, and to underestimate the capacity of pupils to adapt successfully 
from one educational environment to a second and different one. How- 
ever, while relatively few children of school age may be affected by a 
move from one area to another, or one type of secondaiy school to an- 
other, they are nearly all required to transfer from primary to secon- 
dary education, usually at an age between 10 and 12. 

The change can be traumatic: from a small school, with a stable 
classroom base and a single teacher (and often a relatively flexible and 
integrated curriculum, a »family» atmosphere, and a peer group varied 
in background and attainments) to a large complex requiring constant 
niovement from one room and one specialist teacher to another (and 
often a rigid and fragmentary curriculum, an institutional atmosphere, 
and a homogeneous and competitive peer group). These discontinuities 
have to be taken into account by curriculum developers. But the devel- 
opers problems do not stop there; allowances also have to be made for 
the entirely different respective Imckgrounds and assumptions of primary 
and secondary teachers. ^ 

In the majority of countries covered by our study, the initial 
training of primary school teachers takes place in colleges specially 
set aside for the purpose: these may or may not have some nominal or 
real attachment to a university. The level of student intake is lower 
than that for universities: the curriculum is more specifically oriented 
towards teaching; and the final qualification is below the status of a 
bachelor »s degree. The trained teacher is, roughly, on a social par 
with the nurse or high-level secretary (if female - and the large majority 
usually are) or with the newspaper reporter (if male). 

. In contrast, teachers in the more prestigious secondary schools 
(or the more academic levels of comprehensive schools) are usually 
university graduates. The majority of them will have taken a degree 
in one or two main subjects, topping this up subsequently with a brief 
spoil of pedagogic training (in some countries - e. g. England and Wales, 
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France and Germany - such training has only recently become obliga- 
tory). At the upper end of the secondary profession (which tends to be 
predominantly male) the teacher* s social status is roughly comparable 
with that of a solicitor or bank manager. Salary scales are invariably 
higher than those for primary teachers. 

If ► IS was suggested above * an important part of the curriculum 
developer *d job is, in Lawrence Stenhouse's phrase^ "to provide the ba- 
sis for a new tradition", the constraints imposed by this sharp differ- 
ence between the ethos of the primary sector and that of the secondary 
cannct lightly be dismissed. Any attempt to provide continuity between 
the primary and secondary curriculum, if it is to be at all successful, 
must include deliberate steps to bring the teachers' attitudes and prac- 
tices closer together. 

In some countries, Sweden and the United Kingdom, there is al- 
ready, in recognition of this need, a move to merge the processes of 
initial training, and in F^^ance and Austria the creation of a transition 
stage between primary and schools may help. In Finland, all teacher 
education for the comprehensive (basic) school and senior secondary 
school is currently being transferred into universities (eventually pre- 
school and vocational school teachers will also be trained at university). 
This reorganisation does not only mean that different categories oi 
teachers are educated at the same faculties, they also attend joint and 
coordinated courses in education. In still other countries, Belgium and 
the Netherlands being notable examples, there is in the teachers* career 
structure some incentive for mobility from one sector to another (though 
because of preferential salary conditions the move is invariably one-way, 
from primary to secondary). 

The creation of local teachers* centres or pedagogic institutes 
designed to provide retraining associated with the introduction of new 
curricula (a move which, in one form or another is identifiable in ^ain, 
Scandinavia, France, the United States, Canada, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany) may also help, in providing a meeting- 
ground for primary and secondary *iachers whose worlds would other- 
wise remain, as in the past, totally separate and distinct. 



Implementation 

It has already been suggested (pages 13-14 and also in our discus- 
sion of the R, D and D model of subject-based development, pages 39- 
45) that one of the major tasks of curriculum development is to bridge 
the gulf between new educational ideals, however clearly formulated, 
and the realities of the classroom. 

There is a danger, in system -based development, that the social 
and political impetus behind large-scale organisational reform may re- 
sult in an undermining of teachers' professional S' -confidence, (1) 



1) Scandinavian reactions to this section have been to protest at what 
is regarded as an excessive and peculiarly English con^^ern for the 
susceptibilities of the teachers and their supposed needs. It is 
pointed out tha .n many countries the teachers represent a fairly 
conservative group. They are not among the first to change and to 
reform society: so if one considers curriculum development as a 
part of educational and social reform, the teachers as a group are 
problematic". It seems to us dangerous to generalise about teachers 
in this way. There are, of course, aspects of professionalism in 
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Reformers outside the educational system have little patience for 'pro- 
fessional' opposition based on the traditional academic values, and may 
exacerbate it by attributing it to conservatism of outlook and political 
stance. Human attitudes and beliefs cannot be altered by administra- 
tive fiat: adjustment, if it takes place at aU, is a slow and painful pro- 
cess. The very task of trying to make objectives explicit, instead of 
Keeping them tactfully concealed, will inevitably create a new set of 
tensions between aim and achievement. A recent survey among a sec- 
tion of the Swedish teaching profession showed a widespread feeling that 
teachers were failing to attain the teaching objectives to which they 
were committed - presumably because of their own professional inade- 
quacy, or because the curricular changes initiated with a view to 
reaching certain objectives were not in themselves capable of producing 
the desired results, or because the objectives expressed ideals which 
were inherently unattainable. 

As we have already seen, there are similar dangers in subject- 
based development, unless it derives from changes within the existing 
classroom tradition (as in the social interaction model) or unless it 
stems from the teachers' own needs, and its results 'udged in terms 
of their actual application within a particular education nilieu (as in 
the problem-solving model). The growing realisation u .t the classic 
form of subject-based research, development and diffusion fails preci- 
sely at the point where it demands to be implemented on a large scale, 
has led to a major shift of emphasis. 

The prime task now, in Sweden and France as in Britain and the 
United States - that is, in countries which typify both the system-based 
and the subject-based tradition - is seen to be the mobilisation of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm in curriculum development and the shaping of the 
new traditions which are needed to support and underpin it. This in- 
volves more than the application of new rules issued by central author- 
ity;, it cannot be done by national development agencies alone, however 
they may be organised. Authoritarian methods of curriculum develop- 
ment cannot be used to promote non-authoritarian classroom practice. 

Cu rriculum development can undermine and disconcert teachers 
or be in itself a process of professional renewal. The crucial differ- 
ence lies in teachers' attitudes towards developers, which ia turn re- 
flect the attitudes of developers towards teachers. Where serious 
attempt is made to involve the teaching profession at large ..i the devel- 
opment process, where no positive incentives are given to the rank 
and file of teachers to participate in the reshaping of the curriculum, 
experience in a number of countries suggests that the results will fall 
far below expectation. 



Note 1 (cont'd) 

teachers, as in the professional groups, which tend to conserve 
traditional practices:, some of them are discussed below. The point 
which reircjfns, however, is that - whatever may be said of the 
teachers' conservative professionalism - the process of curriculum 
development is dependent on winning the acquiescence of the teachers 
and, more than this, on drawing from them the essential contribu- 
tion Vi^hich they can make. Without self-confidence teachers are un- 
likely to discard some of the defences of conservatism behind 
which they retire if threatened by brash and technocratic curricu- 
lum devel« rs. In our view, btxilding up the teachers* confidence 
is not an < onai extra but a sine qua non of the development pro- 
cess. 
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One o^the reasons why some of the early science curriculum pro- 
grammes^ifrtR»aJnited States attracted a disappointingly small following, 
despite the large^esourc^s which supported them, was that the main 
work was done by university specialists with whose approach the aver- 
age high school teachers found u difficult to identify, and who were in 
any case totally unfamiliar with the problems of teaching science to 
pupils of secondary school age. 

But token representation of teachers on curriculum planning com- 
mittees IS clearly not an adequate answer to this, Manv countries 
teachers* representatives have some voice in approvi..g the national 
lesson plan - they sit on the curriculum subject panels in France, 
Sweden, Norway; in the Schools Council for England and Wales they 
form a substantial majority. Yet in all these cases there remains a 
sense of alienation amoag the teachers in the field: a sense that deci- 
sions are being made v hich may have a major effect on their everyday 
lives, but in whose formulation they have no real part. 

Nor is there yet an adequately worked out system of incentives 
for teachers who make the effort - and it can often be a very demanding 
one - to rethink their attitudes, to modify their long-accustomed habits, 
to change their educational practice along new and more carefully 
thought-out lines* Teachers' pay should reflect the demands made on 
the schools by curriculum development, even though the most satisfying 
reward to many teachers is the opportunity to become fully involved 
with and committed to their work. 

In countries such as the USA, France and Germany, the absence 
of a clearly-articulated promotion structure within the. school, though 
laudable on democratic grounds, also has the unintended effect of dis- 
couraging the more lively and ambitious teachers from remaining at 
the classroom level where their professional skills can be used to best 
effect. Those who can see no prospect of a headship (itself an entirely 
administrative job in many systems) are drawn to the more prestigious 
and better-paid outside posts in the national administration, the inspec- 
torate or the sta^^ of a teacher training college. Moreover, in a few 
countries there are positive disincentives to experienced teachers who 
wish to participate in advanced courses - far from being given special 
release time from classroom duties (as in Sweden) or additional payment 
for attendance at summer institutes (as in the USA), teachers in these 
countries are expected to give up their own time, and even to pay their 
own expenses, in attending further training programmes. It does not 
require a great deal of imagination to see why, in such circumstances, 
the effort invested in planning curricular change is not significantly re- 
flected in the real world of teachers and pupils, but remains a mere 
myth to comfort the politician and the administrator. 

It is inevitable that a section which dwells at length on the role of 
the teacher and the essential need to involve him in the process of imple- 
mentation and dissemination, should run the risk of appearing to dis- 
count the contribution which should be made by the pupils themselves, 
too often the forgotten participants in curriculum reform, (See page 50 
and page 52 below). In most of the countries with which this survey i-: 
concerned, f ^Pils are only individually consulted - they vo'^^ mainly 
with their feet; their needs and desires are integrated at second hand 
and their opportunity to express preferences is limited to uuch curricu- 
lar options as national systems of education allow them. 
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Evaluation 



When any major curriculum change is instituted, the question is 
likely to be raised of how its effects should be evaluated. It seems in 
principle entirely reasonable to demand some objective proof of the 
effectiveness or otherwise of educational innovation: but the demand has 
in practice a number of curious features. In the first place, the tradi- 
tional, as opposed to the new, set of practices is seldom questioned in 
the same kind of way: its effectiveness will usually be taken for granted 
within the system. Of course, those who seek to replace it often base 
their arguments on a general sense of dissr isfaction with the status 
quo. This dissatisfaction, however, seldon* rests on any elaborate eval- 
uation exercise of the kind that tends to be put forward when innovation 
IS being discussed. In other words, new developments are often re- 
quired to satisfy criteria of effectiveness which are not normally applied 
to the practices they are intended to supersede. 

In the second place, even where ^h>.i,n;atic evaluation of the 
effects of change is undertaken, its rebults seem to have surprisingly 
little influence on the decision whether or not to adopt the change in 
question. Examples include the massive evaluation of the Swedish IMU 
mathematics programme (1) (where the scheme was largely overtaken 
by events despite favourable evidence about students* performance) and 
the similarly substantial evaluation of primary schools decided to go 
ahead with its introduction long before even the interim research results 
were published. It is tempting to conclude that educational decisions 
are usually taken either on a political rather than educational basis, or 
in terms of teachers* subjective impressions rather than on "scientific 
ally objective grounds. 

Indeed, there are those who have begun seriously to question the 
whole notion of scientific objectivity in educational research, and to 
point out that existing models of educational evaluation are intrinsically 
unsatisfactory. We shall return briefly to such basic methodological 
criticisms later in this section. For the moment, however, it may be 
sufficient to confine ourselves to the distinction often drawn between 
formative' and 'summative* evaluation. Any development which incor- 
porates an element of trial, feedback, and revision must of necessity 
be dynamic rather than static. It will not be possible, by taking a 'snap- 
shot view of it at any given time, to measure its long-term effects, 
since those effects may well change as a re? alt of later modifications 
introduced as part of the heuristic process. Educational researchers 
have therefore had to view the formative process which leads up to the 
final development as different in its nature from the summative assess* 
ment of how that final development works when it is implemented on a 
large scale» Formative evaluation is directed towards producing feed- 
back information in a more systematic manner; summative evaluation 
has to wait until the development process has come to an end and the 
situation has finally stabilised. 

What we earlier characterised as system-based developments 
are m any case very difficult to evaluate. Because they usually start 
from an attempt to restructure the curriculum of a particular sector in 
terms of general socio-political aims, the achievement of these aims 
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is not easy to substantiate except through elaborate, long-drawn-out 
and costly follow-up studies of several cohorts of pupils. One problem 
with such studies is that by the time any results are available, they are 
liable - unless social priorities remain remarkably constant - to be seen 
as merely of historical interest. Where system-based changes result 
from a locally-initiated "grass-roots" movement, the main criterion 
for success is in practice likely to rest on the extent of their voluntary 
adoption throughout the system: and this depends on the 'subjective* im- 
pressions of large numbers of individual teachers. Where they are in- 
troduced centrally on an experimental basis, the subsequent decision 
whether or not to implement them on a nationwide scale has usually to 
be taken in terms of inspectors* assessments and teachers* reactions, 
rather than as a result of more ^objective' measures. And where 
changes are introduced from the outset by central decisions affecting 
the system as a whole, the question of retrospective justification of 
such changes becomes a politically controversial rather than scientif- 
ically neutral issue. If evaluative research programmes are called for 
in these circumstances, they tend to offer only partial evidence of suc- 
cess (since 'success* itself has to be judged in very broad terms), and 
such evidence is open to differing interpretations - as the controversy 
in the 1960s between Torsten Hus^n and Urban Dahloff on the evaluation 
of the Stockholm comprehensive experiment clearly demonstrated. 

Subject-based development in the R, D and D genre provides the 
most obviously appropriate context for evaluation of the type favoured 
by traditional researchers. It shares a common approach stemming 
from behaviourist psychology: its insistence, in its pure form, on 
easily-measurable operational objectives lays it open to standard pro- 
cedures for measuring the extent to which such objectives have been 
attained. But even in this apparently favourable situation certain diffi- 
culties arise. Quite apart from the educational triviality wliich seems 
to beset objectives in proportion to the degree of specificity they achieve, 
at least four major criticisms remain to be met. 

The first two focus on the notion of control groups, which is en- 
demic to the standard model of educational evaluation derived from clin- 
ical trials of dioigs or field trials of different varieties of crops. On 
this model, the significance of any new development has to be established 
by careful comparison with an existing product* A new curriculum pro- 
gramme can of course be shown to be better than the one it has replaced 
if it achieves identical objectives more effectively in some crucial re- 
spect. One obvious difficulty is that most curriculum change depends 
on a reappraisal of objectives: and since the old curriculum and the new 
aspire to different outcomes, a side-by-side comparison of their rela- 
tive effectiveness is either impossible (since they have too few common 
aims) or unfair (since any student achievement test must favour one set 
of aims at the expense of the other). 

A second difficulty concerns the inherent impossibility of setting 
up satisfactorily matched 'experimental* and 'control* groups in an edu» 
cational context. It is relatively easy, in testing out a new drug or a 
naw variety of wheat, to control all the experimental variables except 
the one under investigation. But schools offer an infinitely more com- 
plex range of variation. By the time account has been taken of differ- 
ences in the teachers* competence and motivation, the pupils* age, sex, 
home background and previous educational experience, and a whole va- 
riety of other contextual factors, statistically significant samples accu- 
rately matched in every relevant respect are understandably hard to 
come by. Perhaps it is not therefore surprising that the vast majority 
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of such comparative studies yield results suggesting that no one educa- 
tional approach is measurably better than any oUier. Although this 
seems to fly in the face of commonsense expectation, it can at least be 
plausibly explained by remarking that the uncontrolled (and uncontroll- 
able) variables are so large in number that their effects are likely to 
cancel one another out. 

The third and fourth objections are different in kind, and relate 
to the use of elaborate statistical techniques in traditional evaluation 
studies. In the first place it can be remarked that statistical analysis 
is only as sound as the raw data on which it is based, and that such data, 
in educational contexts, are often very raw indeed. Putting numbers 
against performance - measuring human quality in strictly quantitative 
form - is a shaky business, as many teachers experienced in trying to 
assess their students in terms of examination percentages are ready to 
admit. The problem is that numerical scales are neatly linear, while 
scales of human values tend to be untidily multidimensional: it is not all 
that easy to equate one with the other. In the second place, the 'averag- 
ing^ effect of statistics tends to eliminate many a typical individual 
response, and these may provide, in educational terms, the most inter- 
estmg or the most important clues to success or failure. While the 
statistician is understandably concerned with identifying general trends 
rather than individual deviations from them, the teacher or the curricu- 
lum developer may gain more useful insights from the performance of 
an unexpectedly quick or puzzlingly slow individual student than from 
the average level of achievement of the majority or the class. 

These deficiencies in the classic approach to educational evalua- 
tion have begun to lead to an abandonment of the control group, and an 
attempt to assess curriculum change in its own terms rather than in 
contrast with the procedures it has been designed to replac?. The R, D 
and D model in its pure form allows for a relatively straightforward 
adaptation of existing evaluation techniques. The evaluator's task is 
seen to lie in the progressive refinement of objectives, the casting of 
these in behavioural terms, and the development of appropriate test 
instruments to measure how far they have been attained in practice, 
Atctntion is no longer confined as it largely has been in the past, to 
pupils^ cognitive achievements; attempts are also made to identify ob- 
jectives in the affective and psychomotor domains, (1) These, not sur* 
pri singly, have so far proved a good deal less easy to assess in purely 
quantitative terms: and the inevitable crudeness of the data obtained 
from attitude scales, repertory grids and other measures of non- 
cognitive behaviour contrasts uneasily with the precise statistical ana- 
lyses to which such data are then subjected. 

But while the main focus of R, D and D projects is on the improve- 
ment of educational outputs - and hence their evaluation can reasonably 
be limited to the measurement of these outputs in terms of improve- 
ments in pupil performance - other types of subject-based development 
are less easy to deal with. As the style of curriculum programmes 
moves away from the neatly logical paradigms of systems engineering 
towards less instrumental development procedures, the emphasis in 
evaluation tends to shift from the "product" - the curriculum 'package' 
and its direct effect on students' 'terminal behaviour' - to the 
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improvement of the learning "process" as a whole and an examination 
of the effects of this on curriculum innovation. 

Development based on the social interaction model may indeed 
abandon altogether the attempt to pre-specify educational objectives. 
Thus, for example, the Humanities Curriculum Project in the United 
Kingdom saw its task primarily as the exploration of hypotheses^ formed 
on the basis of classroom observation and experience, and tested out by 
using materials specifically designed to help change learning procedures 
in the directions initially hypothesised as fruitful. Where the expected 
changes did not occur, the hypotheses themselves had to be m^odified; 
and where unexpected side-benefits were noticed, .the initial hypotheses 
were elaborated to take these into account. The evaluation of such a 
programme obviously had to be based on a more sophisticated design 
than those previously developed for measuring prespecified performance 
objectives. The evaluators could no longer focus their attention solely 
on those aspects of student behaviour which had been defined a priori as 
subject to improvement: they had to widen their range to include the 
hitherto unanticipated effects of the changes in the learning process in- 
troduced by the development programme. In consequence, the evaluation 
study for this scheme evolved a new set of procedures, including not 
only the application of a very wide range of quantitative measures but 
also the design of an inter-related series of case -studies of individual 
pupils, teachers and schools participating in the project. (1) 

The growing interest of evaluators in case -study techniques may 
well be accelerated as styles of curriculum development shift towards 
a problem -solving approach. Once the individual client* s needs begin 
to occupy the centre of the development agency* s attention, and the role 
of such an agency is seen as that of a non-directive but well-informed 
external consultant, the evaluation programme will be required, in the 
formative stages, to help in the identification of key learning problems: 
and in the later, summative, stages it will be expected to assess wheth- 
er, and how far, these particular problems appear to have been over- 
come. Given the need for a closer scrutiny of the actual transactions 
between teachers and pupils in a classroom setting, curriculum evalua- 
tion is likely to model its style more closely on that of social anthropol- 
ogy , history, or literary criticism than on the pharmaceutical or agri- 
cultural models favoured in the past. The focus will be on the 'learning 
milieu*, and on the progressive clarification and interpretation - in 
ways intended to illuminate educational understanding - of the different 
phenomena observed in different milieux, (2) 

This process can be exemplified in a number of recent curriculum 
programmes. One striking instance is provided by 'Project alef in 
Frankfurt where - apparently quite independently from similar moves in 
England and the USA - an evaluation design has been developed on the 
basis of detailed case-histories of participating teachers and pupils. 

In short, styles of curriculum evaluation are changing to accom* 
modate themselves to changef? in the development process. As the un- 
derlying philosophy of curriculum programmes becomes less mechanis- 
tic the evaluators of such programmes find their attention directed to 



1) See Chapter 2, pages 81 -84 for a detailed account, 

2) See Pariett, M, and D, Hamilton, Eval uation as Illumination , CRES 
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frrfm^Kll"^ ''^'^^1' ^u^" P"''^^^ quantitative evidence. The drift away 
un^amenmiran f ^''f development is - by-something more"^ 
frnm f P^^^ °" ^ords - parallelled by a drift away 

from "scientific objectivity' in evaluation, 

beine \^i^nnlhTtV°J"®f ^V'^^V''^ ''"^^^ ^^'^ quantitative evidence is 
Deing, or ought to be, abandoned: such evidence provides an imoortant 

fo°r "t^: d cistt' ofth'l" <=r"'"^r '^^^^^^P^'- ^"^ - importirSs' 

n«„1 ! ""^ pohcy-maker. One major .{but surprisingly 

of cLtl^ BS^tl^!^' of quantitative evaluation concerns fhe anfl^sis 
scoDe for PonnnS^^ ''^^^^.^"'^ subject-based development provide 
scope for economic investigation, and - particularly since substantial 
resources are involved - often positively demand it. For no policy - 

n other social welfare sector) can afford to 

gnore financial consti-aints. However, it is beginning to be recognised 
that even the soundest quantitative evidence is not on its own sufficient 

ev2at°or''ouaKrr "''^^"^"^ armour; avlTlable to th" 

evaluator Qualitative evidence can also be well-established and not 

T vi'y It'S^ot^n' 'J!;.'' ^ disciplined and systema- 

tic way, It can often be both more revealing and more firmly-based than 
the many supposedly 'objective' measures which, resting on insecure 
empirical foundations, owe their main support to an elaborate suSer! 
structure of statistical technicians. ^'^ooraie supei - 

External change 

One of the lessons of large-scale curriculum change is that it is 
a disappointmgly slow process. Even the initial programmes in the 
United States during the 1950s, which triggered off the senes of subject- 
innl.?/"'"!"'^ countries a decade later, took nS 

K ftage of publication and dissemination than had one 

inally been predicted. Although their design was based on relaUvelv 
simple principles and took no account of such complcating fSors a^s 
traditional attitudes and practices, the process of enginVerine well 
constructed and widely-tested packages of materials ?urnea out '° take 
a good deal longer than the standard three-year period normally adopted 
by sponsoring agencies as the basis for project grant support (Inciden 
tally, the impatience of funding bodies - and particularly those deH^^^^^ 

Sr i^XVh''r' P"^^'^ P"-^ see qu?erresults for^ 

then money has been one of the many factors constraining attemo s at 

wSre'a hi:;r'""\''"f'°P'"^"'' P-'-ticularly in tL unUed Spates 
- whei e a high social value is attached to 'instant success' - there has 

Srhow welTl^!.'''^T"°" growing plants up'S'the roots to 

bee how well they are doing. Federal R and D agencies appear without 
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devised for national armaments or moonshot Programmes could be ao 
Phed mutatis mutandis to the educational scene. Th?y havrtherefore" 
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Fairly straightforward curriculum projects, if they arc at all 
substantial, normally seem to take five or six years, rather than two 

JLTJ '° f^^""!},!^^ ^'f ^' "^^'^^ results can be adopted on any 

sizeable scale. When allowance has to be made not only for setting up 
a project team,, completing the initial planning, developing trial mate- 
rials and testing them out in an appropriate sample of trial schools, but 
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also for revision, re -trial, final writing-up and mass production for 
publication {which may itself take up to a year in many countries) the 
lengtli of this time -span is not altogether surprising. 

But, of course, the more elaborate the pattern of development 
becomes, the longer the delay between the initiation of the process and 
the possibility of its eventual pay-off. In those countries which favour 
a system -based approach, the process of trying to derive specific guide- 
lines for development from broad statements of desired goals is itself 
slow, complex and laborious. Where the change of direction is a major 
one, the need to convince teachers of its validity and to help them to 
reshape their own classroom traditions also brings its own powerful 
delaying factors. Indeed, those curriculum developers who recognise 
the key part which teacher re-education must play if any ambitious pro- 
gramme is to be successfully implemented have begun to talk in terms 
of decades rather than single years, and even to remark (somewhat 
pessimistically) that no educational change of any significance can be 
fully achieved in less than a generation. 

Whether or not they are right, it seems clear that any centrally 
guided development process cannot sensibly be accelerated beyond cer- 
tain limits, and that those limits are more substantial than had at first 
been supposed* This slowness of pace creates its own dilemma, for 
changes in the social climate of many countries seem nowadays extreme 
ly rapid, and these changes may well in their turn cast serious doubts 
on the previous assumptions behind some still ongoing process of curric 
ulum reform. The Nuffield Science programme provides a case in 
point. When it was first initiated in 1962, few people were yet ques- 
tioning the value of dividing pupils into groups based on similar levels 
of academic ability. But by 1968, when the published materials were 
ready to be taken up m a sizeable number of schools, it was already 
seen as inadequately designed for the mixed-ability groups favoured by 
a growing minority of secondary schools organised along comprehensive 
lines. 

The solution of this new problem is likely to take different forms 
in different countries. Those who accept the general arguments put 
forward by Donald Schon (whose research into the processes of techno* 
logical and social innovation in the United States and other advanced 
industrial nations have led him to advocate a strongly decentralised or 
'periphery-periphery* model) (1) will doubtless persist in their efforts 
to base curricular reform on local rather than national initiatives, 
building up the work on increasing numbers of pedagogic centres de- 
signed to harness and provide an institutional focus for "grassroots" 
innovation. The tendencies in this direction, as had already been noted, 
seem particularly marked in Western Germany and reasonably strong 
in the Netherlands and England and Wales, A preference for localised 
(and usually small-scale) change, in response to the immediate needs 
recognised and identified within the client system itself, is related 
clearly by Schon to the speed and success with which ameliorating so- 
lutions can be worked out and applied. 

But even some of the countries to whose centralised systems such 
an approach is totally alien may be prepared to acknowledge the valid- 
ity of Schon* s criticism that large-scale, slow and costly development 
programmes initiated at the national level inevitably find themselves. 



1) Schon, D,A, , Beyond the Stable State , Random House, New York, 
1971, 
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at the end of the day, coming up with well.designed solutions to issues 
which no longer exist. Because the environment in which past problems 
were first identified is itself subject to rapid and unpredictable shifts 
of pattern, the difficulties now needing urgent attention may be different 
in character: and hence the painstakingly developed remedies may al- 
ready have become redundant by the time they are available to apply. 

An acceptance of this reasoning could well be implicit in the 
Swedish notion of 'rolling reform*. The Swedish NBE has been con- 
cerned for some time to develop on-going procedures which can contin- 
ually enable it to adjust the direction of its innovative activities so as 
more accurately to reflect significant alterations in the socio-political 
environment in which the education process is embedded. The attrac- 
tion of rolling reform was that it suggested that, having laid down the 
social and political objectives, the process of up-dating and re- 
interpretation could be turned over to the social scientists on a semi- 
permanent basis. In practice the limitations of the approach have be- 
come more apparent and the former combination of traditional and 
heuristic techniques continues. The impact of the schools has been 
more clearly recognised: the more often national educational policies 
are modified to keep up with external changes, the more unsettled and 
insecure the schools begin to feel. In consequence there seems to be 
less emphasis now than in the recent past on rolhng reform pro- 
grammes, and a growing interest on the part of the National Board in 
examining alternative change models (including the "development 
blocks which bring the development process closer to the schools). 

One possible compromise between the disadvantages of a care- 
fully-planned but slow-moving and relatively rigid centre -periphery 
process and the drawbacks of a rapidly -adaptable but usually small- 
scale, limited and unambitious periphery-periphery activity has already 
been mentioned in the section on subject-based development above. Thfc 
attempt to explore periphery.centre interactions has been taken some 
way in the United Kingdom and the United States, where the business of 
curriculum development has begun to be institutionalised in a new type 
of agency. 

The Centre for Science Education at Chelsea College, London, to 
cite one example, has taken responsibility for the periodic revision and 
updating of the various Nuffield Science Curriculum projects. Although 
a period of at least five years is allowed to elapse between the initial 
publication of a given scheme and the preparation of a revised edition 
(and this means that the interval between first initiating a new project 
and replacing it with a 'second-generation' version is something of the 
order of eleven or twelve years), the Centre remains in continuous 
touch with current ideas and practice, both by encouraging its own per- 
manent staff to undertake periods of classroom teaching and by organis- 
ing a regular programme of initial and in-service teacher development. 
Similar United Kingdom centres now exist for modern languages at York 
University and for the humanities at the University of East Anglia, A 
number of the American Regional Educational Laboratories were origi- 
nally designed to fulfill comparable functions, reducing on the one hand 
the gap between the curriculum developer's ideas and the reahties of 
the teacher classroom practice, and on the other the discrepancy be- 
tween society's rapidly-changing expectations and the normal leisurely 
pace of educational reform. 
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We have so far looked at curriculum change mainly from the point 
of view of three groups of participants - the administrators and educa- 
tional politicians who control and shape the national educational system, 
the development agencies who work to bring about desired improvements 
in it, and the teachers who occupy its front-line positions. But if it is 
right to suggest that successful curriculum innovation can only result 
from a full sense of partnership between the three, it must also be re- 
membered that there are others who have a legitimate claim to such 
partnership. Unless the results are acceptable to these (too often ne- 
glected) partners, serious difficulties may arise in the divergence be- 
tween education as such and the larger society of which it is a part. 

The remaining partners - those who are, in a sense, on the re- 
ceiving end of the curriculum development process - also fall into three 
main groups. The first comprises what might be called the consumers 
of the output of the secondary education process:, the universities and 
other tertiary educational institutions which between them take (or re- 
ject) a growing proportion of school leavers, and the general labour 
market which takes (or rejects) the rest. The balance of power between 
these two sets of consumers has of course changed markedly in recent 
years, as one educational system after another has edged away from an 
elitist tradition towards a wider (and, in the USA, more nearly univer- 
sal) provision of higher and further education. At one time, vocational 
requirements virtually dominated the curriculum of all except a small 
prestigious minority of secondary pupils. But in those societies moving 
into a *post-indus trial* phase of development, the influence on the curri- 
culum of commercial, manufacturing and professional vested interests 
has tended to decline. Curious relics still remain, for instance in the 
Dutch* French and German separatism of ^vocational schools* from the 
rest of the system; but their anachronistic nature has become increas- 
ingly evident (and uncomfortable). For the most part, the secondary 
curriculum has become influenced more by academic than by vocational 
considerations. 

This must be admitted as to some extent an artificial distinction, 
since academic education itself has traditionally been geared to the de- 
mands of elite vocations such as university teaching, the "learned pro- 
fessions" and the upper ranks of the civil service. But whether or not 
the distinction is valid, it is certainly one of which pupils and students 
are still conscious - especially as graduate status is no longer a suffi- 
cient qualification for a prestigious job and the difference between aca- 
demicism and 'preparation for life' has become more obvious than ever 
before. Perhaps partly in consequence of this, the second and third of 
the interest groups have tended to exercise a countervailing 'anti- 
academic* tendency. 

The second, which might b^* loosely designated as society at large 
(the parliament, the local comni nity, and - a group with a special and 
direct concern - the parents) has become in recent years more and more 
critical of the academic slant which the tertiary sector in general, and 
the university world in particular, has imposed on the secondary curric- 
ulum. Those who pay their taxes - and those m central and local gov- 
eriiment who depend on their votes - are apt to look at the escalating 
expense of post-secondary education, and at the relatively small con- 
tribution which it appears to.make to social well-being, and to wonder 
whether the costs have not begun to outweigh the benefits. When, added 
to this, the mass media in every country delightedly focus on every sign 
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^i^s'-^Pt^^^n' the man in the street (and his elected counterpart 

]^r.lfr.'l\^^^ Al""^ ^"""^^ disturbing questions about university 

domination of the secondary curriculum, 

iv.^rr.c3^ *^^^r1 comprises the clients of the system - the pupils 

Swli^^^^^^ Until recently, in many countries, they have remained a 
fhilf in majorUy. But they, too, are now beginning to make 

their influence felt, student action movements, pressing for greater 
fo.Tc:"^J autonomy a wider range of curricular cfioice, and liss rigid 
forms of control of knowledge, have for some years played a part in 
Scandinavian (and especially in Finnish) education, and within the last 
few years have appeared in Britain, France and the Netherlands. In 
consequence, it is not merely the content of education that has come 
under critical scrutiny, but its whole form and structure. The old rela- 
ifu^^l^^ between teachers and students - with the former as sources 
of both knowledge and personal authority, and the latter as compliant 
recipients - are unlikely to survive for long under the assault of a supra- 
national, persistent and energetic 'youth culture' drawing its strength 
from changes in the larger society outside the schools. 

The competing influence of these three groups reflects the peren- 
nial tension between vocational, social and individual goals in the curric- 
ulum. In a given nation at a given time, one such set of goals may 
predominate over the others: but the configuration of the triangle of 
forces IS constantly changing in response to changes in the broader pat- 
tern of social and cultural values. 

The influence of the universities on the school curriculum is, as 
has already been remarked, a powerful and pervasive one. But this 
observation conceals a curious contradiction. Few of the spokesmen 
for higher education seem concerned in any country to intervene very 
directly in discussions about the nature and content of secondary educa- 
tion. Indeed, most university teachers display little interest in the 
secondary schools, and are sharply divided from them in curricular 
tradition - in much the same way as the secondary sector is prone to 
ignore and cut itself off from the primary. So a less direct explanation 
must be found for the undeniable fact that the schools feel constrained 
in their activities by the nature and requirements of tertiary education. 

One source of constraint, clearly, lies in the training of prospec- 
tive secondary teachers through academic degree courses, to which 
reference has already been made. Another source can be identified in 
the expectations of the teachers themselves. It is not so much that the 
universities lay down what they require from the schools as that the 
schools properly ambitious for their pupils* educational advancement, 
create U-eir own interpretations of what qualities are the most impor- 
tant. Tliey know, after all, from a long process of trial and error which 
Of their proteges succeed and which fail to surmount the heights of aca- 
demic success; Hke primitive tribesmen faced with an inscrutable stone 
god, they read the signs of approval and disapproval through the corre- 
lations of their ceremonial dances with glut and famine. 

The employers in their turn usually have little to contribute to the 
substance of the curricular debate, beyoi.d demanding that the educa- 
tional process should create, from the common clay at its disposal, a 
race of widely-read, highly-intelligent, well-dlsciplmed, well-rounded 
polymaths. Yet the teachers in a number of educational systems show 
deference to employers no less than to universities in their ready com- 
piiance with the public certification of their pupils. Why the secondary 
schools should feel any obligation to undertake the task of initial selec- 
tion on behalf of industry, the social services, or institutions of higher 
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education (who must all be assumed to know their own requirements^ 
best) would seem to the dispassionate observer something of a mystery 
but the fact remains that a vast degree of effort - amounting perhaps 
especially m Britain to a major national industry - is expended each 
year m carefully parcelling school leavers into deceptively neat grades 
of attainment in the ritual of examination performance. 

The explanation, once it is put forward, seems disconcertingly 
obvious. The countries which attach the greatest importance to pupils* 
performance m terminal examinations, and go furthest in their attempts 
to ensure that such examinations are - in the jargon of educational re- 
search - both valid and reliable, are precisely those which lack any 
more direct mechanism of curriculum control. It would seem that pub- 
lic examination requirements provide in these countries the general 
curricular guidelines which are in other systems laid down by ministe- 
rial decree. Both the teachers and the public require an external struc- 
ture against which to judge the schools and their efforts. 

But if the function of external examinations is in reality to provide 
some socially-acknowledged framework within which curriculum devel- 
opment can be contained, the conclusion must be that the sectors of 
higher education and employment serve, in systems where curriculum 
control appears to be decentralised, as the unwitting scapegoats of an 
exercise which has quite other - though usually unacknowledged - ends 
in view. The actual power of universities and employers over the 
schools, then, is much less than is commonly supposed in countries 
(such as Britain and the Netherlands) where public school-leaving exam- 
inations dominate the curriculum, and no greater than is normally al- 
lowed in countries (such as Germany and Sweden) where the curriculum 
is designed without such examinations in view. 

The second external group - society at large - is so amorphous 
that its real power over the curriculum is hard to determine. In a 
theoretical sense, it has absolute authority in Scandinavian countries, 
since its collective wishes are supposed to be conveyed through the 
normal processes of parliamentary democracy. (Examples of the in- 
fluence of the parents' association in Sweden include the mobilisation of 
opposition to recent attempts to improve the evaluation process in the 
upper secondary school, inspired in part, at least, by a sturdy tradi- 
tionalism, ) Curriculum guidelines - once they have been derived from 
the national plans for social reform - are tested out on representatives 
of the main social power groups: the unions, the churches, the parents' 
organisations and the like. In the United States society plays a more 
direct and local role, in that the school board is often able to interpret 
in a fairly straightforward way the demands of the immediate commu- 
nity* 

But elsewhere the connections are more remote and tenuous. 
Certain interests may, by long tradition, have an influence dispropor- 
tionate to their strength in the contemporary social scene - thus, for 
instance, the churches in the Netherlands have managed so far to pre- 
serve their historic position as the main arbiters of the curriculum in 
all denominational schools. In the United Kingdom curricular authority 
nominally rests with the schools' governors or managers but these 
bodies customarily exercise no power of curriculum determination over 
the head teacher and staff. 

In France and Germany the links between the schools and the 
society they are meant to serve appear even less direct. Although 
parents (who are normally required to contribute to the cost of text- 
books for the upper secondary stage) may, by their protests about the 
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extra expense they have to incur when new curriculum materials are 
introduced, exercise a mildly conservative influence, the real curric- 
ular power in these countries hes in the national or state ministries 
of education. The degree of allegiance of the official curriculum com- 
mittees to their minister of education, and his in turn to the electorate 
he represents, are not easy to assess; it seems that in educational 
systems of this general type, education remains a work largely closed 
to public scrutiny and relatively cut off from direct social concerns. 

The third and final group, the pupils who are the intended bene- 
ficiaries of the educational process, are - as we have noted - growing 
in influence over the curriculum, it should be remarked that - except 
in the few countries where delib»?rate attempts have been made to edu- 
cate young people in the exercise of sensible and well-informed curric- 
ular choice - the manifestations of 'pupil power' have often appeared 
so poorly directed as to reinforce the prejudices of the conservative 
backwoodsmen and disappoint the hopes of the radical progressives. 
Moreover, internal dissension among pupil groups, and the fierce ideo* 
logical quarrels of extreme left-wing political factions, have minimised 
their effectiveness. 

Even at the university level the relatively more mature activist 
students have tended to direct their fire away from the centre of the 
target (at participation in institutional policy decisions rather than at an 
improvement in the quality of learning provision, or at the war in Viet- 
nam rather than at a broader range of curricular choice), and to break 
into competing factions who spend more of their energies in rivalry than 
in reformation. The somewhat inglorious history of the student move*, 
ment to date reinforces the contention that the complexities of curricu- 
lum development cannot be understood merely by the light of nature of 
the exercise of native wit, but have to be learned by solid and painstaking 
• effort. 



ENVOI 



The analysis so far has assumed the continuation of something 
like the present planned curriculum and the formal and informal control 
systems designed to ensure that the schools serve the aims of the society 
which supports them. The extent to which this notion of a control mecha- 
nism is elaborated in theories of the curriculum differs from one country 
to another, according to social and political assumptions and the degree 
of sophistication brought to the study of curriculum theory. 

The instrumental approach to the role and function of the school 
is, however, under increasmg attack from at least two directions, A 
survey of the state of the art which made no reference to this critical op- 
position would be open to a charge of complacency. 

The first group of radical critics are the de-schoolers. For them, 
the question to ask is not:, "does the curriculum carry the particular 
body of knowledge, the particular attitudes and values which this society 
or that society wishes to transmit*? ", but: "do we want the schools to 
perform this socially formative role at all? ", So long as the argument 
is about what values the curriculum should convey . whether they be 
single or plural, overt or covert - it comes within the framework of dis- 
cussion outlined here, and provides grist to the curriculum developers* 
mill. If, on the other hand, the professionalisation and institutionalisa- 
tion of education is held to be inherently oppressive; if the education 
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system is condemned because it is inextricably enmeshed in the corrupt 
validation of privilege and certification of ^Iite social groups; if, in 
short, schools and the idea of a public curriculum are rejected not only 
as instruments of social control, but rven as instruments of social 
liberation - then curriculum development is subject to the same general 
anathema as schools and schooling. Curriculum development can, in- 
deed, be condemned as making the schools more sufficiently inimical 
to the underprivileged, 

A second group likely to be opposed to the construction and imple- 
mentation of a public curriculum - by informal methods no less than by 
formal - would be those whose ]^"^ertarian ideals demand a degree of 
individual decision-making whi v"^ ""d leave it effectively to each 
pupil or student to construct his o '^^riculum. The concepts of free- 
dom in education espoused, for extn^.^^ie, by A, S, Neill and other in* 
flaential advocates of the free school movement are not compatible with 
any but the most flimsy and insubstantial notion of the public curriculum. 

It is not, however, necessary to accept or reject the theoretical 
possibility of a school with as many different curricula as there are 
pupils, no , L /> dispute about whether it would still be meaningful to 
Cull such a ( t. ction of individuals, each pursuing a dl Jerent curricu- 
lum, a so ^ Practical issues arise much nearer hom*^ , The spread 
of informal methods of primary schools already means that there are 
many schools in England, and in parts of North America, where children 
largely construct their own curricula - where in cognitive terms the 
public curriculum has been narrowe. to a small core built around the 
basic skills, which each child supplements and extends by making his 
own choices from the variety of experiences and learning materials 
which are available xo him; where the integrated day effectively takes 
some of the frame factors out of the curriculum planners' control; and 
where the teacher is left to provide informally the structures for learn- 
ing which are elsewhere formally imposed, m an attempt to facilitate 
the child's own autonomous exploration of knowledge and experience. 

In practice, of course, the informal primary school usually stops 
short of the extremes advocated by the free- schoolers or the de- 
schoolers. For reasons which some aeplore and others welcome, in- 
formality is progressively exchanged for more explicitly structured 
forms of learning as the secondary stage approaches. There is conse- 
quently ho point in underlining the potential conflicts which arise from 
the differing basic assumptions of informal primary education and orga- 
nised curriculum development. Neither the schools nor the curriculum 
developers are so theoretically consistent as to prevent the emergence 
of some working compromise. Good education has often enough survived 
debatable educational theories. 

But the movement towards more diversity and auto-direction is 
not by any means confined to the primary schools. Discovery methods 
and independent learning have been adopted as important ingredients in 
many secondary school curriculum p'^ojects. Some, like the Swedish 
IMU or the American IPl, have used independent learning techniques in 
strictly programmed forms which have kept divergence and differentia- 
tion within strict limits. Others, like the Nuffield Resources for Learn- 
ing Project, have aimed to provide "bricks" which can be assembled in 
a variety of ways according to the interests and preference of teachers 
and learners. Carried a stage further, curriculum development for 
independent learning could become development which conspires to dis- 
solve the public curriculum. 
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*..^r^J^ '^^^^^ " secondary schools come under ex- 

noorlv^np 'r^^^' ^'i^ environment deteriorates, and an unwilling, 
poorly.performmg adolescent minority present themselves to be taught 
subjects Which neither inspire nor interest them - that the public curric- 

fi«r-t«if *° "^^"^'^ response may mani- 

fest Itself in a greater willingness to let dissident adolescents devise 
their own programmes of study, and the setting up of curriculum devel- 
fn'r« 0^'"°^^'^*! designed to help them do so. The curriculum would 
in consequence become still more fragmented: the rationale of curricu- 
lum development would have to be modified to take account of new but 
powerful centrifugal forces in the post-industrial society. 

r^r^.Jl -^1 therefore, only right to conclude with a recognition that the 
present idea of the curriculum itself is under attack, and with it the 
processes by which it is defined, substantiate '., modified, and improved. 
Whereas curriculum developers have in the p st been suspect in miny 
educational quarters as radical innovators ar : disturbers of the peace 
lul """i"! !f future may well c< ne from those who dub ' 

them reactionary and conservative in their essential function. 

But long before the de-schoolers and the extreme individualists 
come together m educational anarchy, their criticisms will have begun 
i^S^ r".^® curriculum development process. One hopeful result 
could be to make social and political leaders more aware of the respon- 
sibilities and limitations of their role in relation to the curriculum and 
to prevent the emergence of a technocracy of curriculum planning ^hich 
- more than anything else - might give the libertarians justification for 
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Chapter n 

INTERPRETATIVE CASE STUDY OF SELECTED PROJECTS 



INTRODUCTION:: PURPOSES, FOCUS, AND METHODOLOGY 



The purpose of this chapter is to describe and analyse a range of 
developmental characteristics found in selected curriculum projects. 
It is based largely on an analysis of twelve projects in seven countries, 
selected for their potential to illustrate diversity in curriculum planning. 
Thus, the chapter does not contain a comprehensive survey of curricu- 
lum projects, but rather a series of case studies. 

The chapter focuses on both the origins of projects and the ways 
in which they have been developed. Project origins are described and 
related to social forces and particularly significant events and con- 
straints. In the discussion of project development, reference is made 
to ideas central to the project, to evaluation, and to teacher involvement. 
Wherever possible, project characteristics are related to the o\orall 
social and/or curricular content and to the various forn.o of govern- 
mental control over curricular matters. 

Curriculum development, at any level and however amateurish, 
is essentially a response to some perceived need for a change in the 
educational programme. Social sanction is granted to some individual 
or group to test assumptions about how to change institutions, including 
schools and to recommend changes in subject content, in skills, attitu- 
des and learner behaviour. 

This inquiry was begun with the view that a^ i iequate account of 
curriculum development must include a discussion of social context, 
idea development, and actual classroom use. This conception of curri- 
culum development is very broad as It includes both curriculum content 
and instruction. These terms are often separated in the literature and 
there are institutional divisions in some schools of education and in pro- 
fessional educational organisations which recognize the distinction. (1) 
An important reason for not making this distinction, however, is found 
in the increasingly significant role of the teacher as the link between 
the project as conceived by its developers and the actual classroom sit- 
uation. The evidence suggests that teachers significantly modify pro. 
gramme content and goals when aevelopers relinquish guidance and con- 
trol over innovations. 



i) This point is more fully discussed in Chapter I, 
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The interpretations in this chapter are based largely upon data 
obtained through the use of an open-ended interview questionnaire 
This questionnaire, included in the appendix, was developed by the 
authors of this chapter and interviews were conducted and tape-recorded 
by members of the handbook team located in different countries Thus 
direct contact was limited. Interviews were conducted with project 
directors and/or their immediate staff. This information was augmented 
by information found in printed materials developed by the project. 

The interview questionnaire has three components. These are 
orig.ns of the project, project characteristics, and project organisatio/. 
It will be noted that interviewers were not requested to rigidly adhere 
to the questionnaire. This permitted the interviewer to be flexible and 
to follow up interesting points wherever possible. The twelve oroiects 
are individually described below. 
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Project Descriptions: 
LEARNING OBJECTIVES FOR VOCATIONAL SCHCX)LS: AUSTRIA 



^onsor: Federal Ministry of Education and Arts 

Funding ; Open 

Duration: 1971 - continuing 

Staff: 2 part-time civil servants of the Ministry of Education 

as directors and managers, 3 educational advisers, 1 
project planner/coordinator who also functions as an 
adviser, 37 secondary school teachers representing 
technical, commercial, home economics and social work 
vocational schools in six different subjects. 

Age Level: 15-16 years 

Materials: Lear.i %g objectives classified in general and specific 

subject areas illustrated by tasks to be solved by students^ 
in Mathematics, English, Electronic Data Processing, 
. Machine shop. Accounting, Book-keeping, 



ORIGINS: 



The project represents system-based curriculum development 
and is the first one ever done in Austria* The Ministry of Education 
and Arts has responsibility and decides upon the Lehrplan of the schools, 
taking into account other political and societal groups. Concerns about 
updating curriculum content, coherence, relevance and teachability of 
course content in vocational secondary schools, as well as general edu- 
cational reform tendencies in the Ministry on the one hand, and discus- 
sions of two Ministry officials with the later project planner on the 
other, resulted in a proposal for the project* This consisted of the 
development of a set of learning objectives in six subjects for the various 
secondary vocational schools. Teachers selected by the Ministry and 
working under its formal control and funding were to have a major role 
in the development process, as teacher-based development was con- 
sidered to be a cheapor and more reality-oriented alternative to a 
university-based team. 
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DEVELOPMENT:, 



A group of twelve mathematics teachers, including several text- 
book writers, held an introductory seminar with the project planner 
to elaborate learning objectives for courses in the three types of schools 
they represented. They began by defining general and specific content 
areas and examples for specific objectives. The task was divided and 
assigned to the individual teachers who worked in three teams on the 
basis of the type of school they represented. The individual work was 
brought back into the meetings of the teams where it was discussed, re- 
vised and integrated^ The team meetings had to be approved by the 
Ministry in every single case and were attended by the adviser (the proj- 
ect planner), who had influence through conceptual inputs but no formal 
control. The influence of the Ministry on the product is only exerted 
through the managers, who are officials; one of them is also a textbook 
writer. 

An important although not binding data source for the teams was 
the official Lehrplan - a document which contains an overall formulation 
of goals and subject matter Hstings. Guided by several other data 
sources (textbooks, scientific literature in their field, etc.) the teachers 
had to rely on their implicit conception of their field, subjective deci- 
sions about which contents are desirable, and their image of desired 
pupil behaviour derived from their own teaching or textbook writing ex- 
perience. ^ 

The experimental version for mathematics was published on leaf- 
lets by the Ministry and distributed in June, 1972, to all mathematics 
teachers in schools where the corresponding courses are taught. At 
that time evaluation questionnaires were still being developed and there 
was no obligation by teachers to use the product or to feed back informa- 
tion to the central team. 

So far the only communication of the central team to teachers was 
provided in a series of short school-based introductory seminars which 
were held throughout Austria and which reached about 2/3 of all teachers 
concerned. In 1973 a questionnaire was sent to all teachers to find out 
about the extent of usage of the materials, to get a first overall estima- 
tion of usefulness and to identify teachers who would co-operate more 
closely with the central teams to evaluate the materials. The results 
of this survey were quite encouraging. About 70 teachers (of 300) agreed 
to co-operate in formative evaluation. 

The project teams asked experimental teachers to give feedback on 
the following questions regarding the first experimental version of the 
mathematics objectives: Are the objectives expressed in a clear, con- 
sistent way? Do these objectives correspond with the overall goal of 
the type of school you are teaching in? Are irrelevant objectives in- 
cluded or important ones lacking? Are there objectives which cannot 
be realized because of present instructional or educational difficulties? 
How much time is needed? Are these same objectives relevant for other 
types of schools? Can you give alternative objectives or sequences? 

After the first experimental version of mathematics objectives had 
been completed, 7 new teacher teams and 2 new advisers were selected 
for the other subjects, using a similar method of work. Thef?e teams 
produced their first experimental versions in 1973. Their products have 
also been made available to all teachers and introductory seminars were 
held. 
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The fate of the final version again depends upon decisions that 
will be made in the Ministry, The project planner/ co-ordinator would 
like to enlarge the project with a second stage consisting of test items 
for student evaluation and a third stage of teacher/ student materials 
development. 
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CONCEPTUAL SKILLS PROGRAMME: CANADA 



Sponsor: 
Funding: 
Duration: 



Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 

$200, 000 

1967-73 

2 academics (language development and psychology) 
2 research assistants 
plus part-time assistants 

Pre-school, Grade 1 



Staff: 



Age level: 
Materials: 



A kit of inexpensive materials consisting of transparen- 
cies and worksheets for children and teacher guides for 
150 twenty-minute lessons arranged in four levels of in- 
creasing complexity* In addition, two films accompanied 
by a training package have been developed for use by 
teacher-trainers and programme consultants for use in 
training teachers in utilisation of the kit. 



Recognition of a need for work on an early- chilhood education pro- 
gramme by the Institute led to the employment of two academics trained 
and experienced in the field* The project had close connection and 
interaction in classrooms from its inception, beginning with a half day 
experimental kindergarten programme with a three-pronged attack on 
reading, numbers, and language development in two demonstration 
classes. The work in the language development area led to the concep- 
tualisation of the project, with its focus on the development of concepts 
and thinking skills in young children. 

Although funding was on a year to year basis^ it was essentially 
dependent upon a report of progress and further plans. Like so many 
curriculum development projects, the project was not completely 
planned from the initial stages, but rather evolved as a result of the 
experience of the project staff and the trial work in classrooms. This 
flexibility permitted the staff the freedom to develop their ideas as they 
thought best. 



ORIGINS: 
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DEVELOPMENT; 



As a result of the experience with the two experimental KG clas- 
ses, the principal investigators developed a set of materials intended 
to foster thinking skills in children entering school. It was not con- 
cerned as much with language development or the ability of the children 
to express themselves completely in grammatical sentences, as with 
the ability to communicate ideas accurately, to use concepts effectively 
in thinking, and to see relationships between concepts. The programme 
was never intended as a complete KG programme, but rather as orga- 
nised instruction (20:1) for short periods of time on each day for use in 
classrooms with typical teacher-pupil ratios. It is based on the con- 
viction that young children can acquire concepts by means of direct 
instruction and verbal learning, which contradicts, but does not neces- 
sarily conflict with the more popular philosophy that a permissive, free- 
experience, supportive climate is the optimal environment for school 
beginners. The developei s view was that an organised, instructional 
sequence designed to provide for individual differences can be used in 
open as well as in traditional classrooms. 

The concepts incorporated in the programme are simple ones 
taken from the concrete world the children experience. They include 
identifying objects, size (big, small, etc.), location (on, in, above, etc.), 
colour, shapes, parts of objects, actions (sit, stand, point, etc.) uses, 
and number. In addition to identification through naming, responding, 
colouring, placing, and drawing, children are expected to communicate 
their understanding of concepts by following and giving instructions, 
asking questions, describing, and finally at the most complex level, to 
see such relationships as similarities and differences, incongruities, 
consequences, and so forth. 



EVALUATION: 



The close working relationships between project staff and class- 
room teachers produced a situation where ready formative evaluation 
was immediately accessible* Two detailed evaluation studies were 
carried out, the first involving 20 matched experimental and comparison 
classrooms involving 480 children ranging from language -disadvantaged 
children to middle-class native speakers of English. Teachers in com- 
parison classes followed their regular programme, while experimental 
teachers used the Conceptual Skills programme, following a one -month 
training programme. Experimental classes performed significantly 
better on concept development, but not on gains in IQ or creativity. 
Results were corroborated in a second study on a different population. 



DISSEMINATION: 



Three approaches to dissemination were employed. After this 
successful field-testing of the programme, a research assistant who 
was an experienced teacher was assigned full-time for one year to hold 
workshops for interested teachers and school boards, with some 
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follow-up contact. As successful as this was from a qualitative view- 
point, there are limitations on the quantitative side, unless one can 
Nivplh2fo'''' more staff members assigned permanently to such work, 
i^evertheless, this teacher traimng experience provided the basis for 
the development of two films, showing the programme being used in 
Classrooms, accompanied by an instructional guide for trainers The 
third dissemination approach was through a network of classrooms 
associated with one of the Institute's Field Centres active in working 
witn schools on programme development. 
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INDIAN STUDIES FILE; CANADA 



^onsors: 



Funding: 
Duration: 
Staff: 



Age Level: 
Materials; 



Ontario Curriculum Institute 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

Department of Indian Affairs (federal) 

Ministries of Education and Social Welfare (provincial) 

$260, 000 
1965-1973 

With the exception of a fuU-time research assistant and 
an administrative assistant who were employed full-time 
for two years, all participating staff were part-time. 
The committee responsible for the project included 2 
anthropologists, 2 media specialists, 4 teachers, and 3 
evaluators* Additional consultants were utilized, media 
production work was subcontracted, and close work with 
15 teachers in trial classrooms occurred for short pe- 
riods* 

12-18 >ears, Intermediate and Secondary schools, 

A multi-media package including films, filmstrips, slides, 
sketches, recordings, posters, maps, documents, and 
varied print materials, as well as a teacher's handbook, 
sold at production cost of $300 to schools. The contents 
include historical and contemporary information about the 
culture of the Blackfoot Indians, the cultural changes in- 
duced by the horse and modern technology, and social 
and political relationships with the white man. The kit 
is not completely self-contained, but open-ended, per- 
mitting students to study topics oi interest by means of a 
discovery procedure. 



ORIGINS: 



Tracing the origins of the Indian Studies File is complicated by 
the fact that its development mirrors the evolution of the educational 
reform movement in Ontario. The original sponsor of the project was 
the Ontario Curriculum Institute, a collaborative undertaking by inter- 
ested schools organisations to encourage development and share in- 
formation among members. Four committees were created in Science, 
Mathematics, Social Studies, and English. The chairmanship of the 
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Social Studies section fell to a retired secondary school teacher who 
had pioneered several innovations in Ontario education, ^e wanted to 
develop materials which utilized an inquiry method in the study of native 
people. She gathered a group of interested educators, who at first con- 
tributed their services free of charge and subsequently were paid on a 
per diem basis. The choice of the Blackfoot Indian as the particular 
group to be studied was a consequence of the group's including an anthro- 
pologist who was a specialist in Blackfoot culture. The Blackfoot had 
maintained themselves as a cohesive group, although their culture had 
undergone two dramatic shifts within 150 years, from the time th'^y 
difc^overed and adopted the horse to the time of the arrival of the Iron 
Horse" of the white man - the railroad. The work of the Ontario Curric- 
ulum Institute was modestly funded by the province and augmented by 
a substantial grant from the Ford Foundation. When the Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education was created, the OCI was incorporated 
into it, and with it the Blackfoot project, with certain ensuing conflicts 
regarding authority over the project. Efforts to infuse academics from 
OISE into the project largely failed. The evolving nature of the project 
meant that no clear budget projection existed, necessitating the solicita- 
tion of funds from varied sources to complete the project. 



DEVELOPMENT; 



The general purpose of the project was to have students examine 
the problems faced by the Blackfoot in attempting to maintain their own 
culture while adapting to changes from another culture. Students should 
hopefully discover and understand what gave cohesion and unity to the 
Blackfoot and develop an awareness of how their culture differs from 
others. 

A set of concepts related to culture provided guidelines to the de- 
velopment and selection of materialSj but no set of specific objectives 
was ever identified, nor were criteria for what should be included. 
There was a tendency to include any item of current debate on Indian 
matters. For example, when the Canadian government issued a White 
Paper on Indian policy, and the Indians responded with a Red Paper, it 
was decided th£ t both papers should be included in the kit as well as re- 
cordings of the interchange between Indian representatives and the Prime 
Minister. 

The materials in the kit were tried with Blackfoot children, and 
the contents reviewed by consultants from the tribe j and modified ac- 
cordingly. This provided one type of formative evaluation, External 
experts were utili/'ed to develop materials or critically review themj 
such as the preparation of maps of the area Ij '.siuch the Bla^ l>foot live, 
or the development of materials regarding thuir language, 

A prototype version of the File was tested in fifteen Indian and 
white schools, selected for their diversity. A three-day training ses- 
sion was pravided for the teachers, as well as a consulting service to 
answer questions which arose in the process of classroom trials. An 
obser* ation and review of their experience was also carried out. This 
led to minor modifications of the contents of the kit, and major changes 
in the teacher guide. 
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EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION: 



Evaluation was carried out in the trial clas. and involved a 
^ study of the frequency of usage and user attitudes towards the various 
materials in the File, In general, the films, slides and printed mate- 
rials (legends, stories, family life, politics) were best received, while 
statistical information about the Indians, maps, recordings, and posters 
were used by 20 per cent or less of the students, 85 per cent of the 
' on*ants were positively rated by students. Concept development and 
attitude changes occurring as a result of use of the File were also inves- 
tigated, with moderately positive results. No final report was available 
at this time however, due to the death of the chairman and depletion of 
funds. 

Dissemination was made possible by a supplementary grant from 
the Ministry of Education which provided a full-time field representative 
(a member of the committee qualified in social studies and teaching b> 
the inquiry method). He conducted a series of workshops throughout 
the province for teachers using the kit, and provided consultation as they 
worked with the materials. Participation in a workshop was mandatory 
with purchase of a kit. Dissemination is in the final phase with leader- 
ship training workshops planned for personnel responsible for future use 
of the materials. 

Use of the File requires a change in teaching practice and in time 
schedules. The inquiry approach adopted does not fit readily into a 
daily single-period schedule. Given the range of topics or projects 
which can emerge from the kit some integration with other activities is 
indicated. Younger students develop more concrete and descriptive pro- 
jects, older ones develop more abstract and complex projects. Given 
repeated use of the kit, even with the cost of replacing damaged or lost 
materials, the cost per hour of instruction is reasonable^ However, in 
a period of declining school budgets, the initial costs plus the policy of 
participation in a training workshop in order to purchase, restricts the 
volume of distribution to the number of workshops the single dissemi- 
nator IS able to provide. A different procedure for teacher-training 
which permits more widespread adoption could reduce instructional 
costs per student to within reasonable bounds. 
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BIOLOGY AT LOWER SECONDARY LEVEL - FRANCE 



^onsor; 



National Institute of Educational Research and Documen- 
tation, Ministry of Education - Inspector General of 
Natural Sciences 



Funding: 

Duration: 

Staff: 



Central team of 4 from National Institute (academic, 
teacher, psychologist, secretary) working half-time with 
50 teachers from seventeen collaborating schools (equi- 
valent to 6 full-time teachers) 



No special allocation 
1970-1974 



Age Level: 12-13 years Secondary schools and Lyc^es : 

Materials: Guidelines, technical reports, and bulletins for teachers 
engaged in experimental programme of teaching biology 
at lower secondary level. 



As a result of new, official instructions approved by the Ministry 
of Education, the project was undertaken to study their application to 
the French educational system. The particular project was part of a 
larger work of pedagogical analysis initiated by the Inspector General 
of Natural Sciences, and represents an effort to mount a more compre- 
hensive attack upon educational problems by combining the efforts of 
research specialists and teachers. The research is carried out in 
seventeen Colleges of Secondary Education engaged in studies of orga- 
nisation and individualization of instruction. The overall purpose is to 
succeed in providing greater individualization of instruction with a view 
to reducing grade repeating and early pupil leaving from school. 

This particular project was concerned with analysing obstacles to 
the development of scientific thinking and attitudes, with developing a 
progression related to maturation of children, with studying problems 
posed by group work relative to individual development, and with the 
question of how to reconcile individual freedom of choice with the need 
to develop a coherent body of scientific concepts. 

To these ends, the project: 

I) studied different modes of grouping students. 



ORIGINS: 
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2) studied the pedagogical differences in the groups created, and 

3) developed measures for testing the programme. 



DEVELOPMENT: 



The organisation of the project was dictated by the existence of 
working relationships with the seventeen Colleges involved. This made 
it convenient to superimpose the specific objectives of the project, re- 
search on the creation of a scientific attitude through an experimental 
approach in biology, and the reduction of happenstance inequities through 
homogeneous grouping. The Colleges, having the freedom to try differ- 
ent solutions in accommodating to differences in the bac^cground of 
students, experimented with variations in instruction and groupings 
adapted to ability levels. For example, the interaction between students 
of an intellectual and of a practical bent in heterogeneous groups in one 
setting was studied. Others were based on interest groupings of pupils, 
another used groups created on the basis of ability in mathematics to 
study the relationship between the two disciplines. The primary concern 
was research within a range of average to superior ability stud*^nts. 
Slow learners (moins dou^s) were not included in the studies. 

The heterogeneity of the variables being researched and the various 
approaches attempted did not cause too many difficulties for the staff 
because of their conviction (supported by the 1968 ^.uthorist.tion) that 
scientific training from the beginning is ar important clement in the 
general and civic education needed by modern man. Thib orientation it 
was felt, provided the best opportunities for individual development and, 
in the last analysis, for reduction of inequalities. This convergence of 
intellectual and social objectives, supported by the traditions of tht 
French university, meant that the project director, and moreover the 
ex::.erimenters, were free to do as they wished within the limits of the 
regulation, itself very liberal. Thus teachers and students had a choice 
of the projects and activities on which they would work, as well as the 
manner, i.e, individually or in groups. 

The major research problem was to learn how to balance this 
freedom in the pedagogic process with an objective evaluation of the 
effectiveness of instruction. Another important concern was to study 
the innovative process and to discover criteria which affected the suc- 
cess of the innovation. The result was an action-research model where- 
by the accumulating experience not only modifies or makes more ex- 
plicit the project objectives but also determines the nature of the data 
to be gathered for purposes of evaluat^Dn, As a result, one aim was to 
aid teachers in expressing instructional objectives in terms of behav- 
iours and con-^jetencies, to determine evaluation procedures which would 
indicate the exient to which these objectives were achieved, and to de* 
velop organisational structures which provided increasing autonomy and 
self-direction for students. Needless to say, all of this involved chang- 
ing teacher attitudes vis-^-vis their instruction of students. 

The evolving o*. jectives are not in any way specific to biology: all 
disciplines are capable of producing similar competencies, particularly 
in encouraging the development of formal thinking ability and the objec- 
tive attitudes &s«iential to the average citizen. In effect, one prescribes 
the conditions which control not only all disciplines, but also the general 
organisation of tlie school. 
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EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION: 



The pattern of work was for the central team to develop hypo- 
theses, to organise arrangements for testing them, to provide the col- 
laboraUng teachers with the necessary technical information and assist- 
ance* to work with them in testing the procedures, and then to revise 
m light of given experience. Each school had a team-leader who gave 
three hours per week to the project and an hour per week to cooperating 
teachers, Three-day conferences were held twice annually, each at- 
tended by half of the teachers, for purposes of coordinating and consol- 
idating the work. 

The documents available provide noiurther data on dissemination 
or evaluation^ although quite obviously, given the range of the work, 
uniform data from all experimental conditions cannot be expected. The 
work in biology, originally intended for the first year of the secondary 
school, has now been extended into the second year, and research is 
being conducted to explore how it can be integrated with other disci- 
plines* 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND SPORT; FRANCE 



Sponsors: Ministry of Education/ Secretariat of Youth, S^Jorts, 
Leisure 

Funding: Within allocated budgets of Ministry of Education - no 

separate funding 

Duration: December 1971 to June 1972 

Staff: National Commission of 20 taken from two sponsoring 

Ministries 

Age Level: 6-11/12 years. Primary school children, general 
primary teachers 

Materials: Recommended programme for physical education and 
sport in elementary schools 



ORIGINS: 



The introduction of new official instructions for EPS in primary 
education is not, strictly speaking a "project", but rather a typical ex- 
ample of educational innovation in the present French manner* 

To understand the idea behind this operation, the importance of 
the early planners who prepared the ground and are cutting what was 
obviously a bold plan down to size must be appreciated. 

Without going too far back, it can be said that since 1966 a team 
(some of which are now members of the Commission) has been working: 

- in association with the purely athletic institutions (Haut Comity 
des Sports, USEP), or 

- with the Commissions G6n6 rales de Renovation P^dagogique to 
define the place and role of EPS in primary school reform. 
This could be the broad outline of a general doctrine. 

On the other hand, a large number of local initiatives has led to 
the finalisation of detailed instructions (as part of the current general 
curricula) and shown what could be expected from a systematic pro- 
gramme for the in-service training of teachers. 
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DEVELOPMENT; 



The work of a National Commission instructed by the two Minis- 

?uP^5^^? ^ ''^^^''^ °" pattern of EPS in primary education 
began the development phase of the project. 

. Commission consisted of twenty persons taken from the two 
Mmistries on a roughly fifty-fifty basis. It met for two days twice a 
month between December 1971 and April 1972, and during that time its 
members went on with their normal duties. 

The Commission's membership was significant. It naturally in- 
cluded experts in the discipline, inspectors, teachers from the Ecole 
Nonnale, departmental educational advisers on EPS as well as three 
Tr^hLfni'?'^}^ (specialising in matters of infrastructure and the linking 
of physical education with all forms of extra-curricular sport) and a 
doctor. But It also included non-specialist education officers, primary 
eachers, mspectors at different levels and even, as Chairman, an ^ 

Hp«^^f r''"^^'!f ""^ItV'^^ Publique, which clearly showed the 

desire to consider EPS reform as an aspect of the overall reform of 
primary education. Lastly, the USEP (Union S^sortive de I'Enseignement 
i-rimaire), a school sports association which is the outcome of a large- 
scale private movement for extra-curricular education and a properly 
qualified auxiliary to public education, was officially represented (as 
)I^u f™? ''''^^^^ because of the composition of the Commission). 
The USEP»s presence was intended to recall that the schooPs educa- 
tional activities, particularly as regards sport, should be coordinated 
with those open to school children in their spare time. 

of proWem^°"^"^^^^^°"'^ therefore, was concerned with two types 

- the reform of a system of primary education, mainly criticised 
for not doing enough to remedy the social and cultural disadvan- 
tages which prevent a great many children from underprivileged 
homes from reaching, in the time allowed, the required standard 
for entry into secondary education; 

- how to give fresh impetus in school to sports, which are not suf- 
ficiently widespread and produce too few champions. 

The Commission undertook to show that these were not two inde- 
pendent problems, but two closely linke ' aspects of one and the same 
question, that of an educational system adapted to the biological, psycho- 
logical and sociological conditions of modern life and man's psychometric 
unity which is particularly sensitive during a child's development. It did 
not shut Its eyes to the difficulties facing it because of the existence of 
a firm dualist tradition, reinforced by the division of responsibil/*y be-, 
tween the two Ministries, the teaching staff's psycholopcal and technical 
unpreparedness, and the inadequacy of the equipment. 

On the other hand, it could rely on a perceptible change in opinion, 
particularly among parents, and on the psychological shock produced by 
the introduction of the education ''Tiers Temps" (the organised day) - a 
reorganisation of the primary school week with six hours devoted weekly 
to EPS, fifteen to French and mathematics and six to other subjects 
(elementary science, knowledge of the community, aesthetics and 
ethics) grouped under the heading "subjects stimulating awareness" 
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The Government has allowed the Commission complete intellect 
tual freedom; the directives given to it by the Minister of Education 
were those proposed by its Chairman* The work of the Commission is, 
of course, only a small part of a much more extensive operation. 



EVALUATION: 



From the beginning of 1969 a whole fund of study and experience, 
both local and general was available which then had to be evaluated and 
systematically put into practice. This fund of knowledge was also en- 
riched by the fact that no detailed instructions were immediately pub- 
lished after the 1969 reform of the timetable* Rather, local initiatives 
developed on the basis of a national gathering of departmental education 
advisers which led to the publication of a provisional brochure and 
instructions very briefly defining the guidelines to be followed* The 
Commission undertook to work systematically with the local leaders, 
who were consulted by questionnaires. It considered that its task was 
to provide them with a coherent and flexible framework in theory, and, 
as far as possible, to distinguish scientific knowledge (or at least the 
rational approach) Trom what is, and can only be, an act of faith and to 
allow each team to continue with its original work assessing it in rela- 
tion to objective frames of reference. 
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ELEMENTARY MATHS "alef": GERMANY 



^onsors: 

Funding: 

Duration; 

Staff: 



Age level: 
Materials: 



Max Traeger Stiftung, 
Stiftung Volkswagenwerk 

PM 1,050,000 

1988.1973 

Project director, 5-8 people in the development team, 
2-6 members in the evaluation team; working in close 
cooperation with a total of 52 teachers over 5 years in 
development work and applying the materials in their 
classrooms* 

6-10 years. Elementary Schools 

Teachers* books and students* working sheets and games 
for mathematics learning, and arithmetic and related 
operations. 



ORIGINS: 

# 

The project originated in an invitation by the Max Traeger Founda- 
tion to th.^ ' -oject director to start curriculum development in modern 
mathema." He was interested in independent creative work in this 
field, and was furthermore stimulated to undertake research and devel- 
opment work by an exchange of ideas with like-minded colleagues in 
England and the United States. ^ 

German teachers beUeved arithmetic instruction in elementarv 
school to be especially in need of reform and lagging behind other ' 
countries which had already begun improving elementary teaching. The 
director s contacts with Americans engaged in educational development 
provided added stimulus during the first stages of the project and helped 
to increase his sensitivity to certain somewhat unexpected findings, 
which led the staff to pursue previously unanticipated directions. The 
results of the formative evaluation, the ideas and discussions of staff 
and teachers and the outside. contacts produced an extensive change in 
the underlying theoretical formulation^^, in the educational goals, and 
the shape and content of materials; all affecting the form of teacher and 
student involvement in the course programme. No constraints whatso* 
ever came from the funding agencies either before or during the project. 
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DEVELOPMENT:. 



The project was located at the University of Frankfurt, The di-* 
rector, a professor of mathematics education, was responsible for 
direction, budgets and representation to the Foundations, The staff 
concerned with developing materials was mainly mathematicians, with 
a smaller group (partly psychologists) responsible for summative eval- 
uation« 

The development group from the beginning worked in close co-op- 
eration with the teachers of the experimental classes, where the mate- 
rials and ideas were tested thoroughly. Formative evaluation, done 
through informal and clinical methods such as case studies, observa^ 
tions, and interviews as well as testing, was the responsibility of a 
particular central team member, but was carried out with strong involve- 
ment of the ten experimental teachers who worked closely together 
with all members of the development team. The teachers used the ma- 
terials in their classes, (grades 1-4) participating partly in development 
work themselves or influencing it through their findings and their feed- 
back. Teachers and central staff met twice a week, in addition to one 
or two week-long workshops per year during the experimental phase. 

In 1968, one year after the experimental group had started teach- 
ing, another 42 teachers joined to teach the course for a four-year test- 
ing period. The initial difficulty of relating to the increased numbers 
gradually improved as the team learned more about how to involve a 
greater number of participants in their research. The participation of 
teachers in material development was found to increase their motiva- 
tion to teach the course, and the best results were consistently obtained 
from their classes* 

Although the main ideas came initially from the project director, 
the development team all contributed; and the project was shaped in a 
spiral manner by member inputs and teaching results. The original 
orientation of the course programme was towards compensatory educa- 
tion for exceptional children, the disadvantaged, the slow learners and 
the gifted. This was accomplished through open ended games and prob- 
lems in concept formation, where differential achievement was possi- 
ble. The use of thinking games and other such activities related to 
cognitive development stems mainly from the director's interest in and 
hypotheses about the relationship between non-verbal thinking and lan- 
guage development. This resulted in a course programme which 
stressed verbalization as a step following the prior development of 
mathematical reasoning through active and iconic performance of ^e 
corresponding operations by the children. The tusks provided in the 
teacher*s book and pupils* work sheets use iconic representation, espe- 
cially in the first year, while actual calculation begins only in the second 
year. At the end of the fourth year, the children have the same skill in 
routine calculation as those taught in the traditional manner, who start 
with counting and calculating in their first year. Children moving into 
traditional programmes after having started with **alef" catch up easily 
with the traditional methods, but the reverse is not the case» Alef** 
puts more stress on understanding the concepts and operations under- 
lying arithmetic, such as set theory, geometry and relations, than on 
thu mechanics of addition* 

Another special feature of "alef" is its reliance on group work. 
During the experimental teaching phase it became evident that strong 
noncognitive outcomes occurred in the social and affective domain; 
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EtTtJfLnP.^in f group work. This generated more interest 

about attitudes and social competence, and the team began to view their 
SJi^Efh"""!!^ terms but also in terms of personal 

growth and related individual and social educational goals. The type of 
materials used and the activities performed by the children in the pro- 
gramme seemed to stimulate their curiosity with the result that their 
total approach towards problem- solving became more 'intelligent" Not 
unimportant especially in German schools, is that children like the 

^^""^ ^""^ "^'"^ ^^^y interest in maths, 

which all too often is destroyed in traditional programmes by their 
boring, routine activities. 



EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION: 



The summative evaluation followed a preplanned design and was a 

it''?,^"^''^^? ^cSn""^^'"" '^^'''^ ^' P"Pi^^ 500 in the experimental 
group and 1, 500 in control groups) participated. The testing was done 
before, in between, and after each year of the four -year course. The 
results were analysed along social class lines and show relatively larger 
gains m test scores in the lower and upper social classes. The tests 
included: Piaget tasks and intelligence tests, various tests related to 
maths and geometry, methods reflecting cognitive style, attitude tests, 
questionnaires and interviews with parents and teachers, language tests 
for understanding and reproduction, and a structural analysis of the 
verbal behaviour of children occurring during ta^k performance. 

Though not every single test instrument has shown increased 
scores, there were enough significant positive results to support the 
claim that alef is probably superior to traditional teaching. Not only 
does It achieve the same skills in calculation in a shorter time, but in 
addition. It generates motivation to learn, leads to enrichment and pre- 
cision of language, influences social learning and competence and devel- 
ops thinking power. 

Dissemination of "alef" and the introduction of materials into the 
schools depends upon the decision of the Ministries of Education in each 
Of the German Laender, Currently, more than 50, 000 pupils are using 
the programme. w^i^s 
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REUGIOUS SOCIALISATION OF SWEDISH CHILDREN: SWEDEN 



National Board of Education 

Kr 900, 000 

1967-1973 

4 full-time staff and many teachers and research students^ 
Department of Educational and Psychological Research, 
University of Stockholm. 

10-12 years 

Various programmes to discover what children think 
about. One sample project consisted of nine slides of 
children of students* own age, each accompanied by a 
short unfinished story. Programme developed to look at 
religion from child's viewpoint; to discuss questions of 
religion and ethics at child's level of conceptualisation* 
All the pictures were neutral projective, TAT types. 
The students were asked to look at the pictures, to at- 
tempt to put themselves in the role of each child presented 
and then to complete th« ol^ort story by telling about what 
the boy or girl in each picture was thinking or feeling. 
Except for the last text which mentioned God, Jesus and 
religion, they did not lead the subject with respect to 
the content of such thoughts. The answers from the 
children dealt with life and death, responsibility and 
guilt* suffering and compassion* fear and security, lone- 
liness and fellowship. 



ORIGINS: 



The project had its origins in discussions occurring during the 
1960s which culminated in the most recent school reform. As a part 
of the school reform the programmes developed became part of the 
national syllabus adopted by parliament in 1969. 

religion is an obllpitory subject at all levels of the Swedish com- 
prehensive school system. It is one of the subjects grouped under the 
heading: orientation studies, which includes civics, history, geography, 
and natural sciences. These subjects are taught together through pro- 
jects. Their purpose is to show how people, on the basis of experience 
gained from their geographical, social and cultural environment, relate 



^onsor: 
Funding: 
Duration: 
Staff: 

Age Level: 
Materials: 
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■^"''1°""'*'"^'' ^"'^ '° "self and how they try to find answers 

Students study how geographical, social, economic, political and reli- 
gious factors have influenced mankind. The aim is to show that reU- 
gion plays an important role in society and individual hves^ 

tional^gllK^ri^d^r'' '"^^^'^ of Religion, the Swedish Na- 

Instruction shall be broadminded and objective in such a way that 
^nh ot °"'^®'^^f fonc^rning different religious beliefs and philos- 
oph es IS presented without pressure being exerted on the stu- 
dents to embrace one particular ethic. This instruction should 
be carried out in such a way that the students understand the 
seriousness and importance of questions with which they are 
k!,^ "^L I . enhance their personal development and help 
bring about an understanding of the value of a personal ethic. The 
students should also gain understanding and respect for different 
fh'f in questions of ethics and religion. It is thought 

^l ^Lf^^''°l^^i^ ^ the students to find a philos- 

to t ke t*"^" st^'len'S' "o* the school. 



DEVELOPMENT: 



The chief task of the project was to investigate and analyse stu- 

anS tesf mXHffoV°"'t.''^ instruction in religion as well as to develop 
ana test methods for such instruction. 

Applied research was carried out in three major areas; analysis 
method development, and evaluation, with some thirty pieces of resea;ch 
work completed to date, as reflected in the following sample: 

Analysis 

Inventories of research on religious edu'^ation 
Review of research 

Children's beliefs and teenagers»doubts 
Pupils views of religious education 

The educational setting for teaching religion 
Interest in religion in grades 1-6 
Difficulties for teachers in religious education 
Readability of different translations of New Testament 
Teaching methods in religion and orientation subjects 

Objectives 

Analysis of objectives 

Comments from youth organisation 

Discussion with public^opinion leaders and theologians 

Interests, Concept Formation, and Readiness ^ 
What do children think about 
Children and religious symbols 
Readiness and the teaching of religion 
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Development of Teaching Methods 



The teaching of religion - methodological aspects 
Plans and experimental projects for religious education 

Evaluation 

Formative and summative evaluation of projects in religious 
education 

Evaluation of religious education 

The result of the studies was the development and testing of a 
number of projects which attempted to correlate the questions which 
this age4evel child had with the objectives of the national syllabus. 
Projects were open-ended, student- cepVed, and integrated across 
orientation subjects. For example, or.^ entire project concerns, "How 
did everything begin? " Children study origins in plant life, human 
life, myths of creation, different concepts of God, that man himself is 
a creator. Texts, music, and art, are used as means for children to 
express their understanding and thinking of both scientific and religious 
answers to the question. Various religious views and beliefs are ex- 
plored* 



EVALUATION: 

The focus in evaluation has been more on attitude development 
than on factual learning* An Osgood type scale, 35 attitude items and 
5 open-minded questions were given to the students who had been 
stud3ang the UMRe programmes. The teachers were interviewed and 
they also evaluated the programmes by means of a questionnaire. The 
projects received very positive evaluations fi*om both teachers and 
students. About 85-95 per cent of both gave favourable answers to the 
attitude questions. There were no big differences between the best and 
the poorest students in the attitudes expressed. 
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GEOGRAPHY 14-18: UNITED KINGDOM 



^onsors: Schools Council 

University of Bristol 

Funding: £ 74, 328 

Duration: Development 1967-1970 
Funding for 1970-1974 

Staff: Project director, assistant director, project member, 

secretary 

Age Level: Secondary school generalist/specialist geography stu- 
dents; teachers of geography 

Materials: Materials are not a complete package. Samples are pro- 
duced by the control team and by teachers in the pilot 
schools. Materials take various forms and they vary in 
quantity and quality depending on the particular working 
relationships with the particular school. They are not 
seen as definitive, but rather, as items in a free choice 
system for teachers. 



ORIGINS: 



The project resulted primarily from the dissatisfactions of geog- 
raphy teachers over discrepancies between the new university ap- 
proaches to the study of geography and the more traditional approaches 
to the teaching of geography in the schools. This was especially felt by 
the director of the project, who was in teacher training and thus in a po- 
sition to see this discrepancy. 

During the period from 1964 to 1967 there were a number of local- 
ly based teacher mitiatives in parts of the United Kingdom which culmi- 
nated in a conference held in 1967, The conference proposed a curricu- 
lum development project which was subsequently put before the Schools 
Council and approved and budgeted in 1969. An important factor in the 
origins of this project was the intervention of an inspector at the confer- 
ence in support of a project proposal. It is not at all common in England 
or Wales for inspectors to play this kind of role,and his support and en- 
couragement led the drive to develop and follow through with a curricu- 
lum proposal. 
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DEVELOPMENT; 



In 1970, a research fellow was appointed to develop a project 
strategy. His work included an appraisal of strategies developed in 
earlier English and American projects, including the American High 
School Geography Project. Following the first appointment to the pro- 
ject, a period of literature survey and international travel to study 
other projects was undertaken. This work led to a report on strategy 
in 1970, which yielded a two-year funding phase. During the first six 
months of this phase the project team members visited schools and met 
teachers, establishing the working basis for a programme of develop- 
ment in which classroom teachers were to play a major part. 

The existence of a system of external examinations was a major 
constraint in the development of this project as many teachers felt that 
the exams inhibited new approaches in the schools. The project team 
agreed, therefore, that new materials alone in geography would be in- 
sufficient and that the project would need to undertake the development 
and reconstruction of the examination system itself. The new exam 
however, was still to be geared towards the geography specialist rather 
than towards the general student. 

It was decided that the first priority was to deal with the examina- 
tion system since it would be impossible to gain widespread teacher 
acceptance of new approaches without first insuring that the public exam- 
inations would reflect the change. One of the eight public examination 
boards was approached and work was begun with pilot schools on experi- 
mental examination materials. This was a complex activity since all 
eight examination boards must approve changes sponsored by any one 
board. The procedure followed was for the Schools Council to propose 
a change in the examination, circulate the proposal to the eight boards 
and then arrange a meeting called by the sponsoring board. In this way 
the project staff and the representatives from tlie Schools Council met 
with the boards and were able to directly influence the format of the new 
examination. 

The examination for advanced level in the English General Certifi- 
cate of Education is based on a two-year syllabus* Because of the time 
schedule of the project and limited resources it was necessary to shorten 
the early development stages and there was, in fact, no real pilot study. 
The pilot study was part of the actual development work itself. 

In this project, ideas about strategy, content and teaching method^ 
are primarily those of the project director and the associate director, 
but with a small staff there is very little division of labour along these 
lines, and all participants, including teachers in pilot schools, are in- 
volved in the development and implementation of ideas. 

Teachers are very much involved both in the development of the 
new examinations and in the trial of materials. During the pilot study a 
method of working with teachers in ten schools was established that in- 
volved the evaluation of examination systems, the reorganisation of the 
examination system and the development of new materials. The consid- 
erable attention given to examination problems was justified by the 
belief that what teachers regard ps important knowledge is strongly con* 
ditioned by the requirements of public examinations. Yet, it was also 
believed that it is impossible to make radical changes in either the con- 
tent or the form of examinations; a belief that this project has attempted 
to modify. The basic objective of the project, therefore, was to modify 
only 50 per cent of the examination and encourage teachers to work out 
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new syllabuses xn trial form, test it in the classroom and then feed the 
information back to the central team. There is also an interplay between 
the teachers and the examination board itself, since the moierators of 
the board must consider the teacher»s criteria in the innovative areas. 
This whole process permits a break in the cycle where the examination 
determines the curriculum and, in general, discourages innovation and 
change* 

The project developers think of the project as primarily a project 
in teacher education. The procedures they have adopted are intended 
to open up a closed system for teachers and permit them to become in- 
volved m the development of instructional and examination materials. 
Teachers are involved in the central planning process, including the 

what and the why questions. A network of teachers is being estab- 
lished which It IS hoped will continue after the termination of the proj- 



EVALUATION: 



No member of the project team has been appointed to undertake 
formal evaluation. All the evaluation is informal, based upon responses 
of teachers and perceptions of the developers. No money has been pro- 
vided for formal development procedures and the continual evaluation 
and modification of materials is primarily based on a reflective process. 

A major item that the project planners feel should be taken into 
account and perhaps done differently in similar projects is to carefully 
budget project personnel time. This project resulted in a tremendous 
amount of wear and tear on the three project personnel. Furthermore, 
this wear and tear may not ultimately be personaUy productive since 
there is no clear career line for curriculum developers who must ulti- 
mately return to other careers. 
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HUMANITIES PROJECT: UNITED KINGDOM 



%>onsors: 

Funding; 

Duration: 
Staff; 

Age Level: 
Materials: 



Schools Council 
Nuffield Foundation 

£174, 328 from Schools Council; £60, 000 from Nuffield 
Foundation 

1967-1972 

Project director, development team of 6 persons, eval- 
uation team with 4 members, consultative committee 
with 15 members 

14-16 years, average and below average ability. Secon- 
dary schools 

Original source materials based on inquiry areas used as 
evidence in discussion of the following topics: war and 
society, education, the family, relations between the 
sexes, poverty, people and work, law £Lnd order, living 
in cities. The materials included poetry, prose, photos, 
cartoons, graphs, advertisements, audio tapes, films, 
songs, drama and newspaper reports. A revised edition 
has been published commercially since 1970, Together 
with the materials comes a handbook with index of mate- 
ria '3 and a self -training scheme for teachers, as well as 
a.i nitline of the teaching method to be used with the ma- 
teiials. The method of work recommended is group dis- 
cussion, with the teacher acting as neutral chairman, but 
also includes individual projects, drama, and rolo play. 
These methods are used to promote critical thinking about 
controversial value issues* 



ORIGINS: 



The project represents a response to the raising of the school 
leaving age from 15 to 16 and is part of the Schools Council programme 
of research and development to meet the new demenda made on schools. 
The Nuffield Foundation financed a feasibility study which was published 
as a working paper under the title "Society and the Young School Leaver" 
This paper met with considerable criticism, and instead of appointing 
ohe of its three authors as the director of the Humanities Project, the 
Schools Council invited a lecturer in education to become director, A 
Schools Council working paper on the raising of the school leaving age, 
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published in 1965, became the basic reference for the project work, 
rather than the feasibility study, as the ideas it expressed were more 
in harmony with those of the director. 

The working paper defined the aims of humanities teaching: "To 
give every man some access to a complex cultural heritage, some hold 
on his personal life and on his relationships with the various communi- 
ties to which he belongs, some extension of his understanding of, and 
sensitivity towards other human beings". The aim was to forward 
understandmg, discrimination and judgement in the human field, by 
using not only factual knowledge but also direct and imaginative expe- 
rience and rational tl.ought. The project started in 1967, and guided by 
these objectives the team developed materials, teaching methods and 
research procedures relevant to inquiry-based learning in the humani- 
ties. 

It was decided that in the Humanities Project subject-boundaries 
would be crossed instead of merely updating content. The efforts of 
the team were based on a concern for important human issues and the 
development of an understanding of these in students. Given a demo- 
cratf3, pluralistic society, a common set of values and opinions cannot 
be enforced, and a method of classroom work had to be chosen which 
took account of divergent views, while developing understanding of 
value judgements and the complexity of human affairs. 

The solution adopted by the team was to focus classroom work on 
controversial value issues which were to be discussed and examined in 
an open classroom forum. In this way, the project team felt they could 
helj) schools respond to the demand that the curriculum offered should 
be 'relevant". The position taken however, involved the creation of 
new relationships with adolescents, who would have to be treated as 
adults. Open discussion as a method of work meant that teachers could 
not force their own attitudes on pupils, but would have to cooperate in 
developing capacities for independent study and inquiry, and a flexibi- 
lity of mind. Teachers would have to share responsiijility for learning 
with students, and tackle controversial issues with them in an honest 
and adult way. This orientation became more precise as the project 
developed. 

Soon after the preliminary definition of this theoretical position 
and the first definition of a teaching strategy, the project team and eval- 
uation officer held induction conferences, chose a sample of experi- 
mental schools and collected materials. They studied the possible 
effects of adopting a more open type of classroom work and the problen^-? 
and demands arising for teachers, students, and school organisation. 
The team had to help teachers understand and implement the new rela- 
tionships, procedures and underlying educational go^ls, which was 
often a difficult task. 

The central team put forward hypotheses about teaching strate- 
gies, and asked the teachers to test them by adhering to suggested rules. 
The teaciiers were also asked to comment on the usefulness of the ma- 
terials when these rules were followed, to suggest alternative rules or 
hypotheses, and to develop other inquiry activities that could be built 
upon the classroom discussion. 

During this experimental period, from 1968-1970, the central 
team visited schools and arranged for group meetings with teachers, 
collected data from teachers and students and used their observations 
to revise materials and collect new sets for additional topics. From 
1970 on they published and circulated data and reports written by 
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teachers, and used the experiences of teachers with the new strategies 
to develop a self-training scheme for the handbook accompanying the 
materials. 

In 1970 the first implementation phase started after commercial 
publishing of materials and the first handbook and self -training pro- 
gramme appeared. The team members responsible for implementing 
the project set up a network of contacts with the Local Educational 
Authorities and organised introductory workshops attended by teachers 
nominated by LEAs. The central team did not see itself as a central 
training institution, but more as a linking centre aiding in the initial 
stages of dissemination and implementation while leaving the training 
itself to the local authorities or schools. They feel that teachers who 
ha^- ^ taught the course are better able to train their colleagues than are 
:ntmbers of the central team whose speciality is research in teaching. 



EVALUATION:, 



The curriculum has been tested in 34 schools with 150 teachers, 
in university departments and colleges of education. The evaluation 
started in 1968 when an evaluation officer was appointed whose task was 
to provide feedback to the central team about progress of experimental 
teaching in those schools. From 1970-1972, four evaluation team mem- 
bers carried out full-scale evaluative research providing data for curric- 
ulum decision-making. The evaluation unit operated independently of 
the development team but its work was complementary during the exper- 
imental phase. The evaluate -m officer, who was appointed soon after 
the project started, provided the design for research into teaching meth- 
ods and did case studies in experimental schools. The evaluation 
scheme expanded to cover many aspects of curriculum innovation, in- 
cluding the ways in which schools as organisations respond to fresh 
initiation in teaching procedures. Observational data and reports by 
teachers were published in research reports sent to all teachers. These 
research reports also served as a means of exchange and support for 
humanities teachers during the first implementation phase, 1970*1972. 
In 1969, the evaluation officer began the preparation and adoption of 
measuring instruments for the evaluation of the constructic^n cf sample 
schools. A smaller number of schools was selected for intensive "clin- 
ical * studies, and a larger and more representative sample of schools 
was chosen for systematic quantitative studies. The evaluation design 
presented a difficult task as there was practically no data on humanities 
teaching which could guide the efforts and because the project team did 
not wish to define specified behavioural learning objectives. Further- 
more, no usable model existed for an evaluation explicitly providing 
information to all those individuals and groups concerned with curricu- 
lum decision making. 



DISSEMINATION; 



During 1970 over 600 schools bought materials* but fewer than 
half of them attended 3-5 day introductory training courses run by the 
central team. The Local Education Authorities have sent staff for 
training and they in turn have taken over the responsibility of introducing 
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and supporting teachers using the course. Emphasis is laid on self* 
training and self- development Today, about two-thirds of all LEAs 
have some kind of training facility, some of which are very effective. 
A Humanities Teacher^s Association has been founded which also has 
supportive function. 
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SCIENCE 5-13: UNITED KINGDOM 



Sponsors: 



Funding: 

Duration: 

Staff: 



Age Level:- 
Materials:. 



Schools Council 
Nuffield Foundation 
Scottish Education Department 
Plastics Institute 

University of Bristol School of Education (Grant Holders) 

£167, 500 

1967-1974 

Director, 6 team members, an evaluator, advised by a 
22-member consultative committee which includes 5 in* 
spectors or former inspectors of schools, a representa- 
tive each from the Department of Education, 6 directors 
or organisers of otiier School Council projects, a head- 
master, a headmistress, and representatives from higher 
education. Work in Pilot Areas is supervised by an Area 
Representatives Committee of 26 members drawn from 
22 Areas* 

Primary and Middle Schools 

The materials consist of a series of 25 units on topics 
such as Early Experiences, Coloured Things, Ourselves, 
Working with Wood, Trees^ Structures and Forces^ writ- 
ten for the teacher. The aim of the units is to assist 
teachers to help children through discovery methods, to 
gain experience and understanding of the environment and 
to develop their powers of thinking effectively. The units 
consist of two or three books relating to classroom activ- 
ities and background information for teachers. Two pub- 
lications, 'With Objectives in Mind* and 'Understanding 
Science 5/13», for teachers, provide a self -instractional 
orientation to the project and a general guideline for iden- 
tifying and implementing ways of attaining their objectives 
in using the science units with children. 



ORIGINS: 



The predecessor project was the Nuffield Junior Science Teaching 
Project (1964-1966) which Uke Science 5/13 took a child-centred view of 
science teaching. The Science 5/13 Project identified objectives for 
children learning science and designed materials to help teachers 
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construct courses relating their own objectives in science to a frame- 
work of concepts appropriate to the ages of the pupils. The project 
was designed to cater for children of different abilities and from dif- 
ferent backgrounds. The project director assembled a staff of seven 
professionals with background experience in teaching physics, chemistry 
and biology at primary and secondary levels, and in teacher education. 
One of the staff members, with the project from the beginning, was 
responsible for evaluation. 



DEVELOPMENT: 



A unique characteristic of the project is that development, evalua- 
tion, and dijsemination proceeded apace from the beginning, A second 
is the clear enunciation and relationship between objectives, evaluation, 
and the development of materials, 

A search through the literature for a 'framework of concepts 
appropriate to the ages of the pupils*' revealed that it did not exist. 
Attempting to formulate such a framework provided a useful starting 
point in developing behavioural objectives and took up a large part of 
the first yearns work. The approximately 150 objectives served four 
useful purposes : 

1, clarifying the thinking and guiding the writing of the materials 

2, providing a basis for developing evaluation procedures, 

3, serving as a guide to teachers in their classroom work, and 

4, helping teachers to identify their own objectives. 

The main objectives follow 



Primary 
Objective 



Broad Aims 



^ecific Objectives include 



Develop- 
ing an en- 
quiring 
mind and 
a scien- 
tific ap- 
proach to 
problems, 



Developing interests, 
attitudes and aesthetic 
awareness* 

Observing exploring and 
ordering observation. 

Developing basic con- 
cepts and logical think* 
ing. 

Posing questions and 
devising experiments 
or investigations to 
answer them. 

Acquiring knowledge 
and learning skills. 

Communicating, 

Appreciating patterns 
and relationships. 

Interpreting findings 
critically* 



Desire to find out things for ones- 
self. 

Ability to frame questions likely to 
be answered through investigations* 

Formulating a notion of horizontal 
and vertical. 

Ability to make comparisons in terms 
of one property or variable (initially). 

Familiarity with a wide range of 
forces and of ways in which they can 
be changed. 

Ability to select the graphical form 
most appropriate to information. 

Development of a concept of environ- 
ment. 

Recognition of role of chance in mak- 
ing measurements and experiments. 

Awareness of the universal nature 
of gravity. 
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Given the framework of objectives organised roughly into i agetian 
levels of cognitive difficulty, certain key questions and key assumptions 
guided the development of the materials. The questions were:, 

1, What science is right for children? 

2, What achievement is desired? 

3. How can one help them achieve the desired objectives? 

4. How can one find out what children have actually achieved. 

Assumptions shaping policy were (a) that teachers should be re- 
sponsible for planning and executing their own programmes; (b) that 
close working relationships were necessary between project, educa- 
tional authorities, and teachers - the authorities for sanction and sup- 
port, the teachers serving as filters throu^ whom innovations must 
pass. The curriculum development model stressed local development 
guided by external assistance; (c) that children work best when working 
on their own problems, having direct experiences exploring materials 
and situations, gathering information and devising means of testing 
judgments. 



EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION:. 



The working pattern which evolved was the development of skeletal 
units, preliminary development of ideas for evaluation, informal try- 
outs in classrooms of pro«draft materials, trials of test materials, 
feedback for revision of materials and evaluation procedures. The ap- 
proach took cognizance of the fact that teachers had little preparation 
for science instruction, yet said to them; '*Here are materials which we 
hope will be helpful to you and concomitantly beneficial to children. 
Help us to improve them". The result was a troika of development, 
evaluation, and dissemination in harness together* The formative eval« 
uation procedures were planned to provide immediate assistance to 
writers in revising materials based on classroom experience. 

The overall evaluation plan included information on changes in 
children's behaviours, both cognitive and affective, the opinions and 
reports of teachers, interaction of teachers, children, and materials, 
and the learning environment. Tests, reports, questionnaires and ob- 
servations were used in data gathering, and cluster analysis of teacher 
response to determine conditions correlate with successful use of ma- 
terials. The evaluation information was particularly useful for the 
revision of materials, for information regarding children's performance 
relative to established objectives, and for informing teachers on out- 
comes. Procedures were initiated to help teachers organise their 
existing knowledge of children so as to identify their states of educa- 
tional (Piagetian) development. 

Dissemination procedures included an informal try-out of mate- 
rials by teachers in close liaison with twenty-six area representatives 
who served as links between the projects and the educational authorities 
and selected the schools for formal trials and evaluation, A series of 
news-letters were also used. Some 740 classes in 23 local educational 
authorities participated in pilot try-outs^ 
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AESTHETIC EDUCATION PROGRAMME: USA 



%>onsors: Central Midwestern Regional Education Laboratory 

(CEMREL), a private non-profit corporation supported 
in part as a regional educational laboratory by funds 
from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Funding: $3. 8 million for tiiree contracts 

Duration: 1 9 67 - 1 97 5 

Staff: Phase I - Director and staff 

Phase H - Director and development staff, associate 
staff, evaluating team amd cooperating schools 

Age Level: 5-13 years 

Materials: Teaching units, teacher lK>oks, Curriculum Development 
Guidelines (a handbook), journals, articles, books, pam* 
phlets. Multi*media teaching units for use by general 
educatars are grouped in study areas which focus aes- 
thetic elements, processes, experiences, judgements 
and performances in categories such as ttie physical 
world, art elements, the creative process and the artist. 
Ten teaching units are commercially puldi^ed with four 
in final stages. Sjpeciflc materials are now being devel- 
oped for use in educating teachers to aesthetics and the 
teaching of aesthetic education on both a pre -service and 
in-service basis* 



ORIGINS: 



The major emphasis of curriculum development £n the earfy sixties 
in the USA was on science, mathematics, and foreign languages. By the 
mid-siarties a growing concern was expressed about the lack of attention 
given to the arts and humanities in the school programme. Educators 
committed to ^e development of an aesthetic educa^on programme 
felt that existing courses were handicapped by limited conceptions about 
the potential contributions of aesttietic education to the quality of per- 
sonal and social life. 

Early encouragement to formulate a functional plan for such a 
curriciduro came from the Arts and Humanities Division of the United 
i^tes Office of Education, In 1985, it funded a seminar in Art Educa- 
tion whi6h focused on research and curriculxim development in this 

50 
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field* From this initial forum specific possibilities began to emerge, 
A Research and Development Center in Aesthetic Education was proposed 
but was not approved because its design, involving scientists and art 
specialists in a loosely knit organisation^ lacked the specific structural 
mechanisms needed to implement single -institution programmatic re- 
search and development* 

In 1967 the Arts and Humanities Division ^Sponsored a jonference 
to define goals and activities for a programme in aesthetic education 
which would meet the structural criteria for support. An existing Re- 
gional Education Laboratory was invited to prepare the second proposal, 
and in spring 1967 Ohio State University and CEMREL cooperatively 
began the exploratory work. 

That same year, art and behavioural science scholars reviewed 
the planning document, with its preliminary rationale for curriculum in 
aesthetic education, A teacher education programme and a basic re- 
search programme had been considered as alternatives, but were by- 
passed in favour of a programme consisting of curriculum development 
and effective change in schools. The programme's responsibility was 
defined as "extending and refining theory and systematically building 
and testing curricula consistent with the unique contributions that aesthe- 
tic education would make to general education^^ The three major tasks 
for the Aesthetic Education Programme were to review research related 
to the arts and aesthetics, to develop guidelines for the development 
phase, and to design an instructional programme and its implementation. 



DEVELOPMENT:: 



Phase 1 ; During the first phase of the project, simimaries and 
indices of existing social and behavioural research and a set of guide- 
lines for development were prepared* The first step in developing these 
guidelines was a review of existing art education programmes, folk wed 
by the selection and abstractions of key source materials in the arts 
and in behavioural research. Out of these evolved concepts for aesthetic 
education and rules for curriculum development, published as The Guide - 
lines: Curriculum Development for Aesthetic Education. Supplementary 
materials to this handbook consist of hundreds of concept cards, activity 
statements and a workbook to aid the curriculum developer. A third 
task of this phase was the formulation of a plan for curriculum develop- 
ment in the sch ools which would permit flexibility and outline goals, 
objectives, procedures and resources. 

Phase 2 : In autumn 1969 a revised draft of the Guidelines was 
used to orient and train members of CEMREL's staff for curriculum 
development work. Staff associates, scholars in the various arts, aes- 
thetics, general media, and behavioural psychology selected topics and 
produced content outlines for the six arts areas in which the programme 
is based - literature, music, film theatre, dance and the visual arts; to 
guide the curriculum writers who were practising artists as well as 
teachers^ They are supported by graphics personnel, editors, and e val- 
uators. 

The development of packaged instructional units goes through three 
major stages, each including development, testing, and revision of in- 
structional concepts and materials. In the initial stage, a curriculum 
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writer or a team of writers choose a concept which meets criteria for 
grade level, content area and learning process, and specify the objec- 
tives and classroom activities, Graphics specialists then help to design 
prototype materials which are tried out with children in informal set- 
Ungs, with resulting revision based on j^tudent and teacher responses. 
The second stage is the trial of the package in a non-arts classroom 
under the observation of the curriculum v/riter and a staff evaluator. 
After a second revision, the packages are given to teachers and classes 
in two different socio-economic settings for pilot testing. The teachers 
receive minimal orientation to the package so that the programme staff 
can determine the adequacy of the teachers* guides and evaluate the over- 
all effectiveness of the package for students. Staff e .aluators use the 
combined observations of these test-teaching situations to make recom- 
mendations for revision. After final revision the pac kages are sent to 
the commercial publisher. 



EVALUATION: 



During the developmental period materials undergo considerable 
formative evaluation, after which the emphasis shifts to summative 
evaluation. A longitudinal study of the effects of the programme over 
a D-year period is in progress. Other summative evaluation studies 
are also m progress. Surveys of teachers*and students' opinions about 
various aspects of the packages have returned largely favourable results 
lor the programme. 



DISSEMINATION AND IMPLEMENTATION; 



These two phases are considered an extremely important part of 
the programme. Presentations and publications have been effective but 
more important is the establishment of liaisons with existing networks 
or schools and various administrative agencies and development organi- 
sations that can assist in introducing the packages into schools. A con- 
tinuing project is the development of models for inter-agency coopera- 
tion. Numerous workshops for representatives of school systems have 
been held, in-service and preservice courses in teacher education were 
imtiated or taught by suff members. They also sponsored teacher edu^ 
cation conferences with representatives of 30 higher education institu- 
tions, made presenUtions to professional and general audiences, pub- 
lished articles in professional journals, and provided resource materials 
and progress reports to support teachers and others involved in school 
or curriculum change. Several model programn^s for teacher education 
m aesthetic education are under development around the country. These 
centres will demonstrate approaches to educating teachers, both pre- 
service and in-service through universities, colleges, school districts, 
anJ arts organisations with the programme serving as a catalyst. The 
r rcmotion cf inter-agency cooperation and the testing of the teachers* 
materials are also functions of the teacher education centres. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE PROJECT: USA 



Funding: 
^Duration: 



^onsors: 



Massachusetts Council for Public Schools 

Ford Foundation 

U. S, Office of Education 

Eastern Massachusetts Council for School Television 
Heath de Rochmont Corp, 

$520, 000 

Development and evaluation: 1959'»1965 



Staff: 



Project director, television teacher, 4 area coordina- 
tors, 2 researchers, supplemented by consultants, tele- 
vision ana film production teams, and 200 classroom 
teachers 



Age Level: 9*11 years. Elementary schools 

Materials: The preliminary product of the Modern Language Project 



was a three-year series of fifteen -minute television pro- 
graimiies broadcast twice a week to elementary school 
children in their fourth to sixth year of schooling. Teach* 
ers were given a manual providing an equivalent amount 
of follow-up activi^y^. The final product was a multi- 
media kit consisting of 122 fifteen -minute, 8mm coloured 
films, manuals, workbooks, tests, projector and re- 
cordings. 



The project formally began in 1959 when the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil for Public Schools, a private organisation interested in public edu- 
cation, obtained a commitment from the Ford Foundation to fund one 
year of a three -year project to develop a series of television pro- 
grammes for teaching French to elementary school childriHi. Thin was 
supplemented with an additional research grant from the bS Office of 
Education, which essentially provided for sim:imative evaluation. At 
the end of the first year a private film company agreed to finance the 
final two years of the project, with the right to publish a revised edi- 
tion in filri form* A second federal grant was received to support 
research* In the final year the film company merged with an educa- 
tional publisher, and provided final funding. The project terminated 
in 1965* 



ORIGINS: 
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The evolution of the project was complex and occurred at a time 
when the teaching of a second language in the elementary schools by the 
aurai-oral method was gradually gaining ground. An upstate New York 
community was attempting to teach French, live, by television, at the 
same time that the Office of Education, responding to ^utnik, created a 
new media section to develop techniques for the teaching of science, 
mathematics and foreign languages. A private non-profit organisation 
raised the money, organised the project, hired the television teacher 
and arranged with a school television council and an educational televi- 
sion station to produce the programme. A committee of some fifty 
nationally prominent foreign language educators was established to set 
general policy guidelines, provide some formative evaluation, and inci- 
dentally academic and educational respectability. Conceivably, the sta- 
tus of the commiUee members could have facilitated dissemination, but 
little consideration was given to this problem in the early stages. The 
focus was primarily on programme production for the requirements of 
the broadcast schedule and secondly on research and evaluation. 



DEVELOPMENT; 



A subcommittee of the national committee was consulted for advice 
as needed. The development of essential materials was planned primar- 
ily by the project directors (three during the life of the project), the 
television teacher, and to a lesser degree by four area coordinators 
whose main responsibility was to work with teachers using the pro- 
gramme. Individual specialists %vere also called upon for consultative 
advice Objectives were stated in the broadest terms: "the teaching of 
French to elementary school children by means of listening and speaking 
the language with the help of classroom teachers*'. Fluency was de- 
fined in terms of speaking like a native" which gave direction to the 
evaluation procedures. Programme content was based on LeFrancais 
Fondamental a report of the frequency of word usage in oral language 
prepared by the Ecole Normale Sup^rieure at Saint-Cloud, France. The 
instructional format utilised the prescribed language repetitively in a 
situational context, i, e. in the home, on the street, while shopping. 
Teaching was direct, through the camera, to the child. The children 
responded directly on cue to commands from the TV teacher, such as- 
'ecoutezi, r^pondezl * 

- , J^^the second year of the project, support for development was 
provided by a commercial film producer, with continued support for 
research by the US Office of Education. In subsequent years all support 
came from the commercial film*maker engaged in partnership with a 
publishing firm. This meant that project staff had two responsibilities 
after the first year: 

1) producing the second and third year of the television series, 
and 

2) revising and converting the programmes for film. 

The television programmes were all produced in studio. The film pro- 
grammes were not only produced in colour film, but the film crew went 
on location in France to provide authentic cultural content for the pro- 
grammes. During the course of the project, the materials shifted from 
the simpler television series with teacher guide^ to a multi-media, self- 
contained kit including programmes, follow-up, support and evaluation 
materials. 
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DISSEMINATION AND EVALUATION; 



Given open-circuit TV broadcasts to school systems within the 
area^ an audience of some 40,000 children was immediately available. 
The first problem therefore was to insure effective utilisation of pro- 
grammes. For this purpose, four area coordinators held workshops 
with teachers which emphasized teaching skills rather than language 
fluency. It was assumed that teachers would learn with the children, 
and the television teacher would provide the appropriate and dominating 
model. Teachers generally accepted this role. However, by the time 
instruction reached the third-year teacher, who faced children with 
greater fluency in French, teacher resistance was noticeable. 

The film-producer permitted other stations to. broadcast the pro- 
gramme; these gave it nationwide distribution. No control over utili- 
sation in these areas was possible. In addition, the programme was 
one of 30 series selected from 300 for national distribution by pro- 
gramme rental from regional depositories. Again, there was no control 
over utilisation. 

Dissemination of the film package was through the conventional 
procedure of publisher's representatives, with the difference that the 
area representatives were qualified to instruct buyers on programme 
utilisation. However, a unit cost of $4,000 for a year's programmes 
and materials limited buyers, in spite of the fact that repetitive use of 
programmes reduced per capita costs to acceptable levels. The ini- 
tially widespread use of the television series slowly faded, in part for 
lack of a support system. 

The separate source of federal funding for evaluation necessitated 
an experimental design in order to q ialify for the funding under compe- 
titive conditions. This in effect restricted the use of these funds to 
summative evaluation during the first three years. The evaluation in- 
volved comparisons between experimental and control classes with re- 
gard to pupil learning of pronunciation, rhythm and intonation, dialogue, 
listening comprehension, and total language usage. In a series of seven 
studies involving some 14; 000 pupils, the relationships between intelli- 
gence, general achievement, teacher fluency, amount and kind of 
follow-up activity, pupil motivation, selected auxiliary teaching mate- 
rials and learning on the various aspects of French were determined. 
Further differences in achievement associated with Varying combina- 
tions of instructional activities ovar a three year period were also 
studied. 

A somewhat unusual aspect of the evaluation, because of the pub- 
lisher's interest in developing evidence to convince prospective pur- 
chasers of the high quality of the materials, was that the work of the 
evaluations was independently carried out by the Educational Testing 
Service, a national research and test development agency, located in 
Princeton, New Jersey, USA. 
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PROJECT caiGINS 



The following section does not attempt a comprehensive analysis 
of the origins of projects but rather tries to point out certain common 
variables m the projects studied, which should be interesting and sue- 
gesUve to project directors. 

One of the most interesting features of the projects is the variety 
of circumstances surrounding their origins. Each had some unique 
feature which was critical to its beginnings. In two projects. Modern 
Language and German Mathematics, private organisations became inter- 
ested in curriculum development and initiated contact with project di- 
rectors. Sponsorship of projects by foundations is not uncommon and 
it could be useful for curriculum developers to be on the alert for such 
support. The Indian Studies File while not principally sponsored by a 
foundation, obtamed financial support from multiple sources. It might 
also be useful for curriculum developers to have available a clearing- 
house for information on foundations, the kind of work supported in the 
past and the kind of interests now shown by them. 

Public organisations such as the Schools Council in England or 
the National Science Foundation in the USA may play influential roles in 
development. The Humanities, Geography, and Science 5-13 projects 
were supported by the Council, as were many of the major science pro- 
jects in America, With Humanities, the initiative came from the Coun. 
cil through a series of working papers leading to the establishment cf 
the project; yet the choice of the project director was critical to the 
direction taken. With Geography, the Schools Council was approached 
much in the way a foundation would be, and granted support. However 
the Council was able to exert considerable influence pertaining to key 
project concerns by insuring that the project directors wf^^-e given ac- 
cess to the examinations board, A private foundation versity pro- 
fessor would have difficulty gaining this access. In ft s not^- 
common to find that projects have difficulty gaining access to schools, 
Agam, governmental and public organisations can be valuable interme- 
diaries in this respect. 

Projects differed in the degree to which the concept of the subject 
matter and how it was being taught was a significant factor in the pro- 
ject s origin. In the case of the two mathematics projects and the Mo- 
dern Language Project the necessity to produce more adequate content 
was constant but the decision on who defined that content varied. For 
the Modern Language Project, a private organisation interested in media 
and in moderr* languages won a federal grant and hired linguists to de- 
fine the content. In the case of German Mathematics, again a private 
foundation decidf^d ♦hat a maths programme was necessary and permitted 
an academic .voiessor to determine tht character of the content. The 
Austrian Mathematics, on the other imnd, developed as a cooperative 
venture between an academic and the Ministry, Although the primary 
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definition of the content areas was made by the project director and the 
teacher-development teams, the project was under the control of the 
Ministry, The Conceptual Skills Programme was principally concerned 
with developing basic conceptual skills rather than with specific content 
areas. This concern was translated into the definition of fundamental 
skills using a variety of subject matters appropriate to young children, 
Tlie definition of skills was made by the project directors. Th'e Indian 
Studies File represented the most innovative content since its objective 
was to introduce an entire area of Canadian culture into the curriculum. 
The project*s concern was more with social responsibilities, however, 
than it was with upgrading knowledge in specify areas. 

Three of the projects, Humanities, Geography, and Religious 
Socialisation were concerned with teaching and methodology and with the 
development of a school climate supportive of the skills needed to treat 
controversial issues and develop individual values. The Humanities 
Proj^*ct elaborated a specific instructional method derived from the 
philosophical views of the project director, whereas the Geography Pro- 
ject operated on the assumption that the subject area was eclectic and 
could not be specifically defined. Here, therefore, the basic concern 
was for more adequate content, combined with the recognition of the 
importance of teacher responsibility in curriculum development and 
implementation. 

In Sweden, the goal set for the study of religious education grew 
out of discussions in the l960e on school reform. These discussions 
were primarily concerned with ^he question of whether "objective" 
instruction of highly controvers .-^1 material could take place in the 
school, and resulted in a decision by the National Board cf Education to 
finance a project investigating how the goals for religious instruction 
could be implemented in a pedagogically suitable way. This project 
goes furthest in systematically organising a research programme to 
provide the substantive and methodological knowledge needed to formu- 
late an education reform in a highly sensitive area, and in so doing 
achieve the broad philosophical ends identified by parliamentary act. 
In a less controversial area, the French Biology Project has parallel 
objectives but seeks their solution by more empirical means. 

The French Physical Education and Sport Project was sponsored 
by the Ministry of Education and the Secretariat d'Etat Charge de la 
Jeunesse, des Sports et des Loisirs, as French government structure 
requires two departments to be responsible for EPS in the schools. 
Here, the development phase, or finalisation of instructions, started 
only after the initial dissemination of the preparatory work and should 
remain permanently as a system of generalised field work, alternating 
with study groups at various levels. As described above, "staff" to a 
varying degree implies large numbers of persons working in "education- 
al promotion teams". However removed this approach may be from the 
usual curriculum development schemes, it has been included to illus- 
trate the methodological problems involved. 

As expected from these differences in the circumstances surround- 
ing the origins of project ideas, there were differences in the way in 
which these ideas were carried forward throughout the life of the pre j- 
ect. Project directors were primarily responsible for project develop- 
ment ih the case of the Modern Language and the Conceptual Skills pro- 
grammes. In the former case, the limited field testing meant there was 
little ongoing modification of ideas except by expert opinion, whereas in 
the latter case the demonstration classrooms provided the developers 
with a basis on which to test and modify their ideas. As noted in the 
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project description^ similar modification of content on the basis of trial 
occurred in the Science 5-13 Project, important given the secondary 
school and university background of the staff. In the case of the Aus- 
trian Mathematics, ideas developed cooperatively with the project di- 
rector, the participating teachers and the Ministry, although the Mi- 
nistry maintained ultimate control throughout. An interesting modifica- 
tion occurred xn the German Mathematics Project which had one of the 
most clearly conceived set of ideas initially. During the course of its 
development, the project director relaxed his control and style of leader- 
ship giving teachers more influence and responsibility in the formula- 
tion of ideas. Consistent with its origins, ideas on the Geography Froj- 
tct were continuously under the development and scrutiny of the teach- 
ers tliem selves. 

The project directors* background and former experience in devel- 
opment is also influential to the life of a project. The director of the 
Science 5-13 Project, for example, had had a somewhat unsatisfactory 
experience \vith the development of unstructured science materials 
prior to initiation of the project. This led to a concern for organisation 
and structure in the development of that programme. Another example 
IS found in the Indian Studies File where the director was a retired 
teacher with an indomitable personality. Thus, while the director did 
not give strong leadership in terms of the ideological contentj her abid- 
ing interest combined with her freedom from her other responsibilities 
ensured that work progressed. The Geography Project is especially 
interesting in that it originated almost accidentally. As noted, a con« 
ference of concerned people had been called merely to discuss problem^ 
in geography curriculum. However, the Ministry representative at the 
meeting stepped out of the passive role ordinarily played by such repre- 
sentatives, actively supported the ideas discussed at the conference and, 
furthermore, gave strong support to the concept of the Geography Proj- 
ect. It is possible that conferences such as these can be more widely 
used to stimulate interest and concern over an area, as was done by the 
Canadian Studies Foundation to draw attention to the problems of Cana- 
dian studies curriculum throughout Canada. 

The character of different projects is naturally affected by organi- 
sational patterns and by the media adopted. The decentralisation of 
curriculum and the limited funas for school mateiials in the United 
Kingdom explains in part the greater emphasis on methodology and 
teacher responsibility. Such an observation does not, of course, rule 
out the possibility that a centralised system would also encourage these 
factors, as demonstrated by Austria, France, and Sweden, * 

In North America, the greater funding per pupil encourages exten- 
sive material and media utilisation. The Modern Language Project was 
possible because of an existing network of educational television sta* 
tions, a strong interest in introducing foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary school, a shortage of bilingual teachers, an upsurge of interest of 
subject matter specialists, and not incidentally, its occurrence at a 
time of heavily funded centralised projects in North America. The 
theme during this period was that experts were the proper people to 
develop and test curricula*. Thus, while the government itself did not 
exert authority over specific projects, the development climate was 
such that teachers and boards were not seen as the principal agents in 
the development process. Two conferences to develop the Aesthetic 
Project followed the pattern set earlier in the sciences * the meeting of 
subject matter experts, A somewhat similar situation is found in the 
German Mathematics Project since the materials were sponsored by a 
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foundation and developed outside government control. In this case, 
however, Uie sensitivity of the project director led to decreased central 
control over the project. 

Project origins are both diverse and complex. Whether this is 
because the projects studied are atypical or because of the cultural 
diversities involved, is impossible to know. It is clear, however, that 
none of the current models of change offer acceptable explanations of 
why and how the projects studied developed as they did. 



PROJECT GOALS AND OUTCOMES 

If curriculum development is defined as influencing in a systematic 
way what children learn in school {which is closer to what these proj- 
ects actually do than the definiti. n of. curriculum as material produc- 
tion) there are several basic types of project goals and project outcome^. 
a> One important distinction concerns the extent of the education- 
al mnovation. Project outcomes can be characterised by 
whether they are directed mainly towards the production of a 
set of materials or content, a programme; or whether their 
major thrust is towards a change in frame factors: teacher 
role, student role, school climate or organisation; classroom 
structure, subject composition, time-tabling, the institutional- 
ised range of basic behaviours admitted to the classroom and 
defined as being valuable teaching or learning patterns. 

b) Another distinction may be made in terms of the effects of the 
innovation on student?* learning or status - whether the inno- 
vation makes students learn what they always did, but in a 
more efficient or effective way {i,e. it takes less time and 
energy or even is more satisfying while it lasts) - or whether 
students learn something quantitatively different; develop 
traits, dispositions, attitudes, skills or mental functions that 
they did not in the old programme. 

c) A change in the function of education (which may be present in 
the latter case) occurs if the relation between school learning 
or school conditions and students*after-school life has been 
altered, for instance if they develop new traits which lead to 
competencies or satisfactions they would not have attained 
otherwise. This can happen also through a change in condi- 
tions which have not changed learning processes per se: a new 
definition and view of students' achievement, new rules for 
the evaluation of students'performance may alter their chances 
for upward mobility, for entrance into a larger number of 
occupational fields, may lead to a different status in commu- 
nity or society, or different attitudes towards them by others. 
Changing views of educational goals and standards of evalua- 
tion create differences in opportunity and in outcomes. 

Project outcomes can be ranked according to the extent of innova- 
tiveness, to the extent of how much" is new, or how many new elements 
have been incorporated. It can be programme renewal in the sense of 
updating, or the creation of completely new programmes which have no 
precedence in classroom practice. Between these two extremes are 
intermediate levels where the product has* its roots in existing courses 
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but introduces new components which lend a different quality to the pro- 
gramme as a learning system. 

The Conceptual Skills, Indian Studies, Humanities and Aesthetic 
Education projects? represent programmes that add a new area or topic 
of teaching which have never before been taught in schools on a regular, 
organised basis. For each of them, there may have been some corres- 
ponding topics, presented in a different context, but there was no com- 
plete programme with comparable course objectives. Some kindergarten- 
teachers in Canada, for example, have practised conceptual training with 
their pupils in an informal way, correcting concept use in speech habits 
or pointing out differences in colours or personal characteristics, but 
rarely would they exercise this in a regular, carefully sequenced way* 
The general "ideology" for teaching and learning in the early school 
years in Canada still tends to favour self-directed activities and involve- 
ment 01 the children through a stimulating environment, rather than 
organised "precision training", 

Indian Studies, while more or less non-existent when the project 
^tarted, has during its development phase gradually received more 
attention by teachers. This was facilitated by the support of the Minis- 
try of Education in Ontario, even before the 1965 Social and Environ- 
mental studies were defined as one of the four sections of the whole 
curriculum^ The Guidelines issued by the Ministry outline a general 
area and provide principles of teaching, but leave the teacher free to 
operate as he judges suitable. Teaching about indigenous peoples con- 
stitutes a convenient means of illustrating cultural matters; but the 
knowledge and material available to the ordinary teacher was never 
adequate to present the pupil with sufficient evidence or information to 
let him find out, by way of inquiry and personal research, about basic 
characteristics of society and culture, the effects of technological inno- 
vations, or negotiations between representatives of different societies. 

Similarly, prior to the development of the Humanities Project, 
the humanitie'^ did not exist as a separate teaching unit in English 
schools. Although topics on war or urban problems were included in 
the curriculum in other subjects, such as history, English, geography, 
or social studies, they were never before components of a special 
course dealing on'y with controversial issues. The Humanities Project 
has introduced a method of handling humanities in schools which is not 
unique to this subject and which may find wider application in other 
areas. 

In the United States, courses in art, music, literature and 
theatre have usually been taught as independent courses in the curricu- 
lum. The Aesthetic Education Programme has taken a more imagina- 
tive approach to this subject matter and has developed an integrated re- 
search and teaching programme which combines many aspects of the 
visual and performing arts. 

These four projects all include a specified teaching method as an 
integral part of the innovation. The teacher is not supposed to use the 
content in whatever way he wants but is expected to follow a teaching 
procedure specifically designed for use with the materials. 

The Modern Language and Science 5-13 projects also introduce 
several interesting innovations. Though the teaching of French as such 
has existed in North American schools for some time, it has not been 
a regular part of the elementary school curriculum. The Modern Lan- 
guage programme was meant to alleviate this situation by attempting to 
use non- fluent teachers in a language teaching situation. Although the 
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evaluation study revealed some problems (non-fluent teachers need 
taped materials for follow-up work on developing correct pronuncia- 
tion), the technique has merit for beginning instruction in countries 
lacking sufficient numbers of trained second language teachers. The 
use of television and film in direct language teaching is not a wide- 
spread technique, therefore this project also demonstrated the poten- 
tial uses of a new media, 

Anotlier significant feature of the project is its emphasis on spoken 
language and us integration of language teachmg with the French cul- 
tural background^ This satisfies a longstanding demand of language 
teachers and educationists that the purpose of learning a foreign lan- 
guage is to be able to use it as a means of communication, a goal not 
realized by the traditional read-translate approach. Language is seen 
in an everyday, observable context directly related to culture and so- 
ciety. Thus bringing the social and physical environment where the lan- 
guage takes place into the classroom, adds a vital dimension in under- 
standing and using foreign languages. 

Science 5-13 is similar in that the subject did exist in English 
schools bui had not to any substantive extent been offered as a consis- 
tently organised study area in elementary school programmes. Further- 
more, this science programme takes from the progressive education 
movement, a now widely used approach in education, the emphasis on 
the interaction of pupils with the natural environment. This represents 
a extension of the classroom walls^' to embrace children*s experiences 
with their environment through systematic observation, analysis and 
experimentation. Its aim is to contribute to a more scientific attitude 
in dealing with the physical environment. Hopefully, it will provide the 
base for further scientific activities in later school years, by having 
children not only learn relevant concepts but also develop w'ays of think- 
ing native to the scientific method of understanding and creating new 
knowledge. 

In comparison to the traditional teaching of elementary mathema- 
tics in German schools, the German "alef" introduces some radical 
innovations in its approach to the development of numerical skills. The 
cognitive games which children play during their first years stimulate 
the development of basic, logical concepts. These are gradually direct- 
ed towards mathematical concepts and operations which otherwise might 
have developed in only a few of the very brightest children. By building 
on the logical basis of numerical skills, the child acquires techniques 
and ability for problem solving which go far beyond what is learned by 
the traditional drill method. 

The project team claims to have evidence that children taught by 
the alef method also do better on intelligence tests that are unrelated 
in specific concepts to what has been actually covered in the course. 
Another qualitative innovation of the mathematics curriculum lies in the 
area of social effects. The games create social interactions between 
the pupils which do not occur to any substantial extent in the traditional 
classroom, and they have led to social attitudes, responsibility, group 
work and personal interaction patterns which are certainly attributable 
to the programme. These dispositions, in turn, may help to develop 
further social interaction competencies which open up increased learn- 
ing possibilities and productive or satisfying behaviour patterns. 

The discussion of "alef" is pertinent to the next aspect of curricu- 
lum innovation in that it stresses the new effects or consequences of 
learning for individual i/rowth, later learning and, in projection, for 
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adult behaviour or personality. For the Science Project, too, mention 
was made of the function of learning affected by the programme for 
later learning. Extending this perspective, we can differentiate be- 
tween four different types of knowledge use offered by Broudy, et al. (1): 
repiicative, interpretive, applicative, associative. In this respect the ' 
learning of a language will result mainly in replicative use, and the use 
of basic algebra, technical maths and part of geography will be replica- 
tive or applicative. Much of Geography and practically all of the Indian 
Studies and Humanities will have an interpretive function in that it is 
used in later life to understand and put into perspective the phenomena 
encountered m daily life, be it the news, reading or private problem- 
solving. The general concepts and cognitive operations acquired through 
alef or Science 5-13 may be seen in a similar way as aiding the inter- 
preting, orienting function of an increased and improved set of intellec- 
tual tools. The effects of the Aesthetics Project certainly fall into this 
category also, as does that part of the Modern I^anguages programme 
which confers information about French culture and life. 

These four categories do not cover adequately the effect of educa- 
tional programmes usually seen as process learning; cooperation in 
small groups, inquiry, discussion, forming opinions, making judgments. 
Though they seem to fall into the application category, their significance 
must be seen more in terms of individual growth and personality charac- 
teristics, like forming dispositions, shaping self-concepts or developing 
intellectual power. 

In Sweden, for example, the type af religious instruction current- 
ly being given is quite different from that previously found in Swedish 
schools. Student-centred, non-denominational and comparative in- 
struction is designed so that students will come in contact with docu- 
ments, life ideals and values from Christianity and other religions, as 
well as secular world views such as Marxism. This contact should 
inHuence the students' attitudes and way of looking at life, and thus be 
of importance for their personal development; creating respect for those 
who think differently and giving the students the possibility, with the 
help of the material with which they come in contact, to build up a per- 
sonal faith or philosophy. 

Likewise, in the Humanities, Aesthetics, and various Civics pro- 
grammes, students hopefully develop discussion skills, evaluative judg- 
ments and rational analytic thinking about social values and the meaning 
of cultural products, which should continue to exert a psychological 
influence after leaving school. Indeed, it must certainly make a dif- 
ference to the whole world view and personality development of the stu- 
dent, if inquiry, open discussion, group work and self-guided activities 
are used instead of rote learning for a major part of one's school life. 
A scientific orientation acquired in the early school years might pervade 
subsequent approaches to learning and exert its effects into adult life. 
As adults, students trained in this way should be better prepared to 
analyse social events in their own life time, which they might have 
otherwise ignored, and may be able to solve problems which they would 
not have dealt with satisfactorily if they had no experience in open- 
ended, uncensored discussion and critical thinking. ^, 



1) Broudy, H.S., Smith, B.O., and Burnett, L.R., "Education and 
the Uses of Knowledge in: Vandenberg, D. (ed. ), Theory and 
Knowledge and Problems of Education , Urbana: University of Illi-» 
nois, 1969. """^ 
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c * The social significance of these projects thus derives from the 
fact that they encourage and stimulate reflection and critical thinking 
in areas which previously have not been of much concern in curriculum 
planning, but which are highly relevant to all. In this respect they are 
nighly innovative, not only in content and methods, but also with respect 
to potential for ultimate student growth. One caution has to be noted- 
single courses are never independent and exclusive causes for personal 
development, but depend on the interactive effect of the total school 
experience. The fragmented approach to curriculum, therefore, can 
frequently defeat the attainment of such high-level goals. 



NATURE AND EXTENT OF INNOVATION 



The product or outcome of the development process can be charac- 
terised in various ways which merit a closer look at the nature of the 
innovation, its relationship to present school practice, the amount or 
difficulty of change necessary in order to introduce it into schools, and 
its place in pedagogical thinking or educational theory. 

From the projects observed it is obvious that many curriculum 
developers do not see their function merely as producers of new mate- 
rials, (Indeed, the production of materials may be viewed as a more 
subordinate attribute, a by-product, which is necessary partly because 
sponsors and the general public expect a packaged output. ) Rather, they 
see their main function as educational innovators, and define their task 
as to plan and Implement change, and feel responsible that the pro- 
posed innovation is turned into actual behaviour at the school or admin- 
istrative level. Of course, the production of materials or programmes 
may include, for example, innovations in teaching and learning patterns 
so that there is some overlapping, but the distinction makes sense with 
regard to the emphasis given to programmes versus educational innova- 
tion by the development team. 

It would seem that a development team*s view of educational or 
societal needs and of the educational and social change process is a 
^ determining factor in how they define their role as innovators, A good 
illustration of this point is the Humanities Project. Though the team 
produced materials for classroom use which influence the topics of dis- 
cussion, they emphasize strongly that the most important and most 
difficult task is to change teacher behaviour, their understanding of 
worthwhile classroom procedures and learning, and their views of their 
own role and that of their students. The project director sees his proj- 
ect based on a philosophy of education which emphasizes that the 
school's (teacher^s) attitude towards the student should be one of equ^- 
ity rather than an in loco parentis relationship which enlarges or ex- 
tends the function of schools to include the parent role. What is pre- 
ferred in the first position - represented by the neutrality of the teacher 
during class discussions - is the tendency towards de-schooling, and 
less interference with certain student behaviours. For the Humanities 
Project the innovation lies in the vision of educational and social 
change, and the project team is aware of the extent of change and the 
difficulties and problems that must be resolved in order to be "success- 
ful in their own terms. Support nets and self-training schemes, they 
hope, will help teachers to realize, for instance, how authoritarian they 
may be. A decision-oriented evaluation, reporting information on teach^ 
ers* experiences of the adoption process and the effects of the course 
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on those involved, will assist those evaluating the project as an educa- 
tional innovation. 

An important innovation conamon to all the Swedish Religious 
Socialisation Projects has been to give the students the opportunity to 
explore different religious beliefs subjectively; in a way that believers 
of that faith or teaching would consider correct. It is also recommend- 
ed that the students be given the opportunity to evaluate the value sys- 
tems that they have attempted to experience. If, as is likely, the stu- 
dents inquire into tlie teacher's own beliefs during discussions of the 
material, the teacher is asked to present his point of view, or when 
applicable, doubt. The teacher should emphasize that his or her point 
of view is only one among many and that it is important for the students 
to try to develop a personal set of beliefs. 

The Austrian Project hopes to develop a set of learning objectives 
for several vocational school subjects, which can then be used to im- 
prove the Lehrplan, The development teams are thus attempting to 
come up with a structured, ordered specification of what students should 
know in the various subjects, specified in terms of content, not process. 
Essentially, the project attempts to reach the old goals in a better way, 
to update the content and teach the centrally prescribed course in a more 
consistent, integrated manner. With the help of objectives, the team 
hopes the old course will be easier to teach and learn, and will be more 
transparent and less confusing for teachers and students. The project 
output, then, leaves untouched any of the frame factors or educational 
structures; it does not try to change teachers* views of education sub- 
stantially or to introduce completely new subject matter or teaching 
methods. The innovation, in this respect, is not very extensive or far- 
reaching. 

If the work of the Austrian team leads to an adoption by the Min- 
istry of Education of the objectives they developed, which might then be 
used as a basis to change the centrally prescribed Lehrplan, this would 
be a far-reaching and extensive innovation and a change of frame factors. 
However, because of the project*s dependency on the Ministry this change 
in frame factors cannot be attributed to a decision made by the team mem- 
bers but regarded rather as a step taken by the Ministry, Prior to the 
start of project work, the Ministry had already decided to consider a 
change in the Lehrplan, but to delegate part of the preparation to the 
development team, who would participate in the generation of alternatives 
for decision-making. It may be that the person who wrote the proposal 
for the project has influenced the Ministry to consider Lehrplan revi- 
sion as an urgent or feasible task, but this cannot be counted as a proj- 
ect output because it happened before the project was authorised. After 
the project had been set up, the development teams could not then decide 
on changing frame factors, such as introducing new subjects or deleting 
examinations but had to stick to their original objectives. 

By contrast, the Geography Project is a good illustration of an 
innovation in frame factors. Although programme renewal was impor- 
tant, the change in frame factors achieved by the team was even more 
remarkable because of its relative infrequence in curriculum develop- 
ment, where project staff tend to stay within the boundaries of pro- 
gramme development. The approach of the project team was both logical 
and convincing; in order to improve geography teaching, they had to 
change the prescribed examination because this exerts such a strong 
influence on what is taught and learned. Consequently, they started 
project work by introducing different items and standards into the cen- 
tral examination. 
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course, project outputs are complex and can be categorised in 
different ways, and thus cannot claim exclusiveness in any one aspect. 
Often It IS a matter of degree, and no standard yet exists to measure 
exactly the amount, nature or impact of an innovation. 

The extent and nature of the innovation which the project outcome 
represents can however be related to the ease and smoothness of its 
adoption by users. Research on the change process has drawn attention 
to» certain characteristics of innovations which facilitate their widespread 
adoption or lead to their rejection. The evaluation officer in the Human- 
ities Project mentions that the Humanities course, because of its inno- 
vative characteristics, faced enormous difficulties for diffusion. The 
effort taken in this project to record events in the process of adoption 
(events in school, views of teachers and students) is a result of the 
team's awareness of the demands they make on teachers, who teach the 
course for the first time. In this case, the innovation chaUenges basic 
values, role definitions and problems of teachers* identity. The teacher 
traditionally has been seen as the person who knows better, has the 
more mature morality, and is the transmitter of culturally valued in* 
sights. This method of teaching the humanities forces him to admit 
that students* value judgments, perceptions of complex situations and 
the value choices they make for themselves are as good and acceptable 
as their own. This position, though logically sound, runs counter to 
the allocation of roles since schools were invented, where the teacher 
always has been the master, and the student the recipient. 

The Humanities Project, in this sense, might be predicted to have 
the most difficult stand as an innovation because it touches the **sensi- 
tive area of basic human concerns, social values and controversy in 
society; touchy topics in most countries and often not thought to be a 
subject area for teaching. In this respect, a science curriculum poses 
much less of a problem. Introducing scientific thinking and experiment 
into elementary school also represents a substantial deviation from 
former practice, but it is an innovation which is less prone to arouse 
moral indignation or anxieties. This applies especially to the German 
Mathematics Project. Introducing games and group work into elementa- 
ry maths in Germany is definitely innovative, and for those not used to 
psychological reasoning it might not be seen as belonging to mathemat- 
ical growth, and therefore might be opposed as being artificial or alien 
to the established goals of learning arithmetic. But the course probably 
will arouse less antagonism because similar kinds of innovations are 
characterised as progressive, and are accepted in many countries and 
many types of schools. 

The Indian Studies File is potentially a ''difficult'' innovation 
because, like the Humanities Project, it exposes delicate issues. If 
students conclude that the government is unjust or that issues such as 
authority, public injustice, cruelty and the doubtful achievements of 
Western civilisation are suitable and important classroom topics, con. 
servative elements of society might raise the criticism that schools are 
promoting too much critical thinking in the young. The possible "touchi- 
ness of the course, however, is justified by present political circum- 
stances since the cause of the Indians has become a major focus of pub- 
lic interest in Canada; the injustice done to them by the whites being 
seen as a violation of human rights. In addition, it is seen as desirable 
to acquaint students more with Canadian studies, which includes the 
study of indigenous peoples, A favourable climate of opinion is, of 
course, no guarantee for successful diffusion of an innovation and cannot 
overcome problems of dissemination and financing which may prevent 
the widespread adoption of such a course. 
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A similar point can be made for the Modern Language Project. 
The project is apt to be regarded favourably in Canada because the 
teaching of French is said to assuage certain guilt feelings of a predom- 
inantly English- speaking public in an officially bilingual country. 
This does not counteract the structural dissemination problems men- 
tioned earlier, such as the high price of the films or the need for in- 
service teacher workshops. 

So far, the nature and extent of innovation has been considered, 
in particular its relationship to socio-cultural conditions affecting adop. 
tion during the dissemination and implementation phases. Another as- 
pect IS the relationship between innovation and project origins, or the 
circumstances affecting the set.up and the working of the project. The 
general conditions for educational change and curriculum development 
in a country necessarily affect the range of ideas which will find a spon- 
sor and the shape these ideas will take during development. The output 
will incorporate thesejdeas, although incidental factors and decisions 
affected by chance, constraints, or unforeseen forces also enter in. 
Structural characteristics of the educational, political, and the R ^ D 
system interact with personal and conceptual factors to limit the range 
of project topics and shape the special features of the innovation. 

The Austrian project is a case in point. The centralised system 
limits the possible range of ideas which could have been put forward in 
the proposal to the Ministry, Similarly, any substantial deviation from 
this proposal subsequent to authorisation has to be given permission by 
the Ministry. Creative ideas concerning, for example, new kinds of 
procedures, institutional arrangements or change of content by the proj- 
ect coordinator, cannot be integrated into the development process un. 
less they have been accepted on the higher level. Here, certain kinds 
of ideas are less prone to be seen as convincing than others. Adminis- 
trative personnel, for instance, not used to social -psychological think- 
ing, will give consideration more readily to financial matters than to 
problems of personal growth, m^*aningful learning or systematic cri- 
teria for the social benefits of vocational education. Rather, the pro- 
posal which will cause the least indisposition and opposition and will be 
acceptable to the greatest number is the one that will be approved. 

In Austria there are not only numerous institutions and agencies 
which have a legal right to be heard on curriculum changes, but it has 
become a custom for additional social groups and associations to be asked 
regularly for their opinion by the Ministry, The curriculum is of 
course that part of educational planning where every group feels obliged 
to save the nation from dangers and moral or economic decay, and to 
make sure that their philosophy of life gets due consideration. The Min- 
istry, being aware of all these forces, will not waste its money on a 
project which is going to be opposed by most or by very large, important 
social groups. In passing, it may be mentioned that political and social 
struggle is the one most devastating factor in educational reform in 
Germany, where the educational ministries in the Laender are unwilling 
to renounce any autonomy in favour of a nationwide curriculum reform. 
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TEACHER ROLE 



All of the projects examined in the study are concerned in one way 
or another with the role of the teacher. In part, this concern reflects 
the increasing degree of decentralization of curriculum planning found 
in some of the countries in which the projects were studied and, in part, 
reflects the widespread understanding of the experience of the heavily 
funded centralised American projects; that teachers are a significant 
filter between materials and students. The teacher's selections, atti- 
tudes, postures and language are potentially capable of modifying not 
only the specific curricular objectives but the curricular ends them- 
selves. Studies have been conducted which indicate that even under situa- 
tions of teacher education for specific projects, teacher understanding 
of key project concepts was minimal. In situations such as these the 
teachers could not be expected to give the orientations implied in the 
basic goals of the project. 

Other studies have examined the actual performance of teachers 
and have found thejvariation to be so great that it was not possible, sta- 
tistically, to discrfininate between teachers using experimental mate- 
rials and teachers on regular, control materials. These and other 
findings of experienced curriculum developers support the view that the 
critical factor in a programme's success is a teacher's understanding 
and commitment to the programme's intentions. The projects examined 
in this study reflect a cross-section of approaches which accommodate 
to teacher influence over the realisation of project goals* In some 
cases these accommodations consist of various forms of involvement 
of teachers in the actual development process and in others to the design 
and construction of programmes directed at in-service teacher educa- 
tion. Both of these accommodations can be found in certain projects. 

Teacher involvement in the development process is present in a 
variety of forms. Teachers were involved with the origins of the pro- 
ject; with ongoing development and evaluation; with evaluation only; or 
only in the dissemination phase. In the Geography Project the teachers 
were major determinants in the project's origin, as they w'ere indepen- 
dently undertaking innovative work prior to its establishment. These 
teachers were participants in the original conference which submitted a 
funding proposal to the Schools Council, This project is the best exam- 
ple in this study of ''grass roots" development. A somewhat different 
model for ' grass roots" development is found in the Canadian Studies 
Foundation work with the Canadian Studies Curriculum, The Foundation 
was created as the result of an influential report which was conducted by 
a teacher and which gained nation-wide publicity. The Foundation it- 
self encourages and funds local teacher-baaed development throughout 
the country. The Foundation does not specify the content of the curricu- 
lum but does establish broad criteria on the nature of Canadian studies, 
which serve as guidelines for the local teacher groups. 

In three projects. Geography, Austrian Mathematics and German 
Mathematics, teachers were involved in the writing of the project mate- 
rials. The three projects represent a continuum, as ordered, in the 
degree of teacher responsibility for the ideas and materials developed. 
For the most part, project personnel act as consultants to teachers in 
the Geography Project. Here, as in the Canadian Studies Foundation 
work, the materials are very much the teacher^s own. In the Austrian 
Mathematics Project, there is an interplay of individual teacher devel- 
opment with team criticism and discussion. In this way materials 
developed by individual teachers are given a degree of commonality with 
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other materials through the group criticism process, with final sanc- 
tion provided by a Ministry of Education imprimatur. The German 
Mathematics programme began its work by using teachers in a test role 
but subsequently found that teacher motivation increased when teachers 
were involved in materials development itself. This project then, has 
increasingly given responsibility to teachers. 

In five of the projects, those described immediately above plus 
the Science 5-13 and Conceptual Skills Projects^ teachers were involved 
m ongoing evaluation procedures. In the case of the Geography and 
Austrian Mathematics projects development and evaluation is an inter- ' 
woven activity, since teachers are the principal writers as well as 
testers. The remaining three projects had field-testmg activities from 
the beginning in which feedback on the materials was provided by teach- 
ers. The most comprehensive example of this is found in the Aesthe- 
tics Project which used a repeated trial-revision-retrial procedure plus 
a longitudinal study of outcomes. This project and the Science 5-13 
Project appear as models of teacher involvement in all phases of devel- 
opment. Although the objectives of the projects differ, one developing 
resource materials for teachers and the other (Aesthetics) more com- 
prehensive packages for teacher and students, teacher involvement was 
crucial to project success. 

An interesting and complex procedure for providing feedback is 
found in the Science Project. Here, a computer analysis was made 
which correlated teacher criticism with observational data on the 
teacher's style, classroom organisation and procedures. The data was 
ingeniously used to hold those factors constant which were seen as fa- 
vourable by the teachers and to alter factors seen as less desirable. 
The etfect of these procedures was not only to modify the materials but 
to provide a reference file for a self-instructional introduction to the 
materials in which the philosophy, concepts, and procedures proposed 
by the project are presented. 

In France the primary school teacher's versatility is not regarded 
merely as a fact - a difficulty resulting from the traditional structure 
01 primary schools - it is presented as the functional outcome of an 
educational concept. If it is acknowledged that a child of school age is 
a young animal in the process of becoming adult" and that "education 
consists of encouraging and guiding this evolution", it is to the educa- 
tor s every advantage to pay special attention to the sensorimotor activ- 
ities which form the basis of a child»s mental, moral and social deveU 
opmertt. In this respect, the primary teacher is first an educator and 
supervisor (or trainer") and lastly a teacher (in genetic and not hierar- 
chic order). 

Teachers here are expected to take an empirical attitude towards 
their profession (in this as in other disciplines) and are encouraged to 
work in teams and study groups rather than being given a series of per- 
lectly prepared directives to put into practice. 

In short, the underlying idea is as follows: curriculum develop* 
ment should go in line with teaching; it should be th^ task of the teachers 
themselves working as a team, with the assistance of experts and ad- 
visers. As a national body, they should bring together the results of 
the local research work, promising innovations and points of common 
interest, and ensure that information so collected and processed is 
distributed. 

Such a strategy implies a coherent alignment of the teacher's 
initial training an4 continuing training (specific trainiiig in a discipline. 
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initiation into the techniques and methods of research action):' 

- educational leadership in the field; and 

- the work of the study centres (administrative) and research 
centres (universities). 

Lastly, it is a matter of replacing an instructions-application 
system or a research-development dissemination system by an auto- 
matic closed circuit system where a linear succession of different 
phases can no longer be distinguished. To date the experimental work 
on the French projects is not sufficiently advanced to assess the rele- 
vance or effectiveness of this approach to curriculum development. 

In Sweden the national syllabus presents a number of major ob- 
jectives for the different levels of the comprehensive school. Teachers 
have great leeway in deciding how to organise their instruction, as long 
as they continue to meet the general goal, which includes among other 
elements, "understanding of the value of a personal life ethic and re- 
spect for different ways of understanding ethical questions". The sub* 
'^ject of religion aims to make available to the student knowledge about the 
content of various philosophical or religious points of view, their func- 
tion and importance in man's life. Adjusting to this new programme has 
been difficult for a number of teachers, and it has t en unclear for many 
just how this instruction is to be carried out. One solution has been in- 
service training programmes in which members of the project team are 
involved. Despite the problems, surveys, questionnaires and attitude 
scales, used with students and teachers, reveal a strong favourable re- 
action to the use of recommended projects and methods. 

Several interesting mechanisms were identified for solving the 
teacher training problem. In the case of the Geography Project, proj- 
ect directors expect the network of involved teachers to function as a 
farm system in which other teachers are informed, become interested 
and continue with the work. No deliberate mechanisms for dissemina- 
tion are foreseen in this project and project personnel rely on the enthu- 
siasm of teachers who have been actively involved in their own develop- 
ment. At the other end of the continuum the Science Project was aimed 
at the development of teacher materials. While not stated explicitly, it 
may be assumed that the way to influence practice is to influence teachers 
directly. This, of course, is a basic assumption of teacher education 
programmes everywhere but the notion is not usually translated into 
specifically defined subject areas. 

The most common mechanism for in-service training is teacher 
workshops, but follow-up is essential if they are to be effective in en- 
suring appropriate utilisation. An interesting application of the work- 
shop concept is found in the Conceptual ^ills and Indian Studies pro- 
grammes, where a full-time person was employed during the first year 
of dissemination to give workshops to interested teachers. Schools 
could not purchase the materials without workshop and follow-up involve- 
ment, which provided greater control over use of materials, if at the 
expense of wider dissemination. Workshop activity, to be effective, 
however, is very time-consuming and expensive and is ulmost prohibi- 
tive if aimed at all possible users. 

In addition to workshops, the Conceptual Skills programme also 
utilised demonstrator classrooms, The«e classrooms are used by proj- 
ect personnel, as well as by teachers to conduct classes, A special 
feature here is that the demonstration classrooms permit the developers 
to gain first-hand experience on the use of the materials under develop- 
ment, something which adds to the normal observation-feedback data. 
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The secc:id feature is that the classes serve as exemplars for interested 
iachers, principals and others who may wish to inspect the programme 
in operation again, however, exposure to demonstrations needs 

provision -up and subsequent involvt.nent if it is to be effec- 

tive as a n dissemination. 

To solve I . s problem the Conceptual Skills team prepared two 
films based on oemonstration classes, illustrating the theory and use 
01 materials. Teachers thus had direct access to visual and auditorv 
experience to support il- basic rationale, philosophy and objectives of 
the programme in use The ideological basis and the practical exemplar 
are key dimensions of any teacher instructional programme and the use 
of properly designed self-instructional materials for teachers such as 
hose found in the Science 5-13 and Conceptual Skills programmes have 
the benefit of potentially reaching everyone using the materials. 

The examination of teacher role in the various curriculum devel- 
opment projects has shown that a key concern at the initial stages must 
hfntt?''f work out the relationship between the roles and responsi- 
. n« , r*^''"^ project directors, liaison staff and co-oper- 

ating teachers. In particular, the development of a functional working 
relationship between the project and the teachers is of crucial iZor ance 
for project success. An over-emphasis on the purity of ideas as defined 
by project staff can lead to excellent but potentially unusable materials! 



LINKAGES BETWEEN PROJECTS AND SCHOO? S 



The variety of roles teachers perform in the several phases of 
fnini^'^T^ r.;^'"^^"i?^y'"f objectives, developing materials on their own 
ivni VI • /'flV^^''"^ formatively evaluatingmaterials. and providing 
experimental classrooms for summative evaluation, is evident - even 

roll f'l ItinlTu"""^ °^ ^^'■^""^ projects. Their most common 
role is to provide the experimental classrooms in which the developer 
can try out his ideas and evaluate their effects upon learning True 
exceptions occur, as in the Science 5-13 and Geography projects but these 
are rare at least in the purview of the projects toown to is UsuaU^^^ 
the teacher is the guinea pig through whom the developer hopes to vaU- 
date his convictions, if not his wishes. The developer gives the teacher 
additiona work and frequently adds a fillip of excitement to her or his 
daily routines, and in the process often enhances the quality of the oro- 
gramme, and converts the teachers to his views. But this group of 
Ifnhf^^ \^ almost always a limited population. Converting ihe masses, 
euphemistically referred to in the literature as dissemination, requires 
more than the sowing of seed. jeiiunes 

Schools and school systems, as organisations and institutions, 
have their own lives. They possess structure, routines, schedules, 
social as well as educational units, value systems, inter-action patterns, 
all the elements by which sociologists and psychologists characterise 
organisations and groups. Given the variety of schools, some perform 
excellently and some poorly by whatever standards employed Yet 
from time to time, as a result of some confluence of forces, 'authority 
is given to try to change what goes on in schools. Thus the birth of the 
professional curriculum developer or educational reformer. And in an 
era convinced of the virtue of change, and plagued by the transiency of 
iiie conditions, these converging forces can be accepted uncritically. 
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The attempted solutions may be mounted in a seemingly haphazard 
fashion as in the Anglo-Saxon covntries or in a seemingly systematic 
fashion as in the Scandinavian and Western European countries. 

Engaging teachers as colleague? in a development role is quite 
different from getting unknown teachers not only to adopt but to appro- 
priately utihse new curriculum, especially if it is a radical departure 
from custom. Dissemination, to be successful, requires estabLshing 
links between developers and decision-makers in the schools or school 
systems. For example, if the use of new materials necessitates a 
change in teaching skills m order to be successful, increased linkages 
with individual teachers will be needed. While a mail order advertise- 
ment may be all that is necessary to ensure the adoption of a new text- 
book or the revision of a popular one, at a minimum some kind of 
direct training is required (whether by workshop or by film) when new 
teaching tactics are envolved. And the greater the expected change, the 
greater the needed support, not only to insure the proper utilisation of 
materials, but also to maintain the interest and motivation of the teach- 
ers. A conspicuous example of this necessity is seen in the Modern 
Language Project. The television broadcast version of the programme 
was most successful where strong support was provided by both school 
administration and project staff. With the filmed version, distributed 
over a continent and beyond the range of staff support, administrative 
support was of critical importance and, progressively, technical support 
m the form of skilled second language teachers, as the students pro- 
gressed through the grades. This occurred in a minimum of cases. 
Whether by television or film, the role in which the teacher was cast 
was that of a recipient whose teaching skills could be utilised in the ab- 
sence of subject matter competence. Illogical as this may appear, it 
worked, in part, because the level of the French was such that an adult 
could readily master the programme content. Cast in the role of pas- 
sive recipient, the teacher responded passively, despite the quality of 
the programme materials and their demonstrated effectiveness. The 
result was a gradual fading out of the programme. 

From the developers'view, as numerous CERI publications indi- 
cate, the process of curriculum development, given sponsorship, theo- 
retically follows a logical sequence of planning and development, trial 
and formative evaluation, revision, summative evaluation, production, 
and dissemination. As the project descriptions show, it rarely works 
this way, and when it does, the project team which works in isolation 
until the dissemination phase is reached is seriously risking failure. 
This is especially true when the curriculum product requires major 
changes in school organisation and teaching practice. The Indian Stud- 
ies File is an example. The concepts involved in the kit, attaining an 
understanding of a novel culture through an inquiry method, and of con- 
flict between cultures, are not only new to the secondary school, but 
highly complex. The open-ended method of instruction was a radical 
departure in a school system of 500 secondary schools spread over an 
area as large as Europe, which had only recently departed from cen- 
trally prescribed didactic courses of study and fixed time schedules. 
Effective use required flexible time schedules and possible integration 
with other subjects. Given their teaching competence, and convinced of 
the value of their objectives and methods, the development team gave 
little consideration to the problems the materials posed for schools and 
teachers. As the kit developed, little attention was given to the effect 
of each added item to ultimate cost to schools. Only as the production 
stage was reached was consideration given to dissemination procedures, 
which was too late. By then it was evident that dissemination could 
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proceed only as long as someone was actively engaged in working with 
schools and teachers* and this had not been budgeted for, and more 
important, no working linkages had been established with the Ministry 
or with local school districts. 

The importance of linkages to the success of the entire develop- 
ment process is striking at all phases - sponsorship, development, 
evaluation, dissemination. Links between projects and school systems 
appear critical, but those between related organisations, and even indi- 
viduals influential in providing professional support are important. In 
most cases, the Unkings appear voluntary, which points to the need 
for reciprocal motivation, reciprocal in the sense of being complemen- 
tary, for rarely are the motivations of the users, or other individuals 
or organisations congruent with those of the developers. Such motiva- 
tion is important even where the relationships result by fiat of minister, 
school superintendent, or other official. Despite the fact that linkages 
are temporary - five years seems to be an average life expectancy for 
a project - they are too often of too short a duration and too infrequent 
an occurrence. 



CONCLUSION: DIFFICULTIES AND CONSTRAINTS 



On the basis of the preceding analysis of curriculuni development 
projects, it is not possible to make clear cut, definitive proposals for 
the future. However, some of the more common difficulties and con- 
straints which influence the success or failure of the projects can be 
pointed out and should be given consideration by project personnel under- 
taking new work* 

The constraints and difficulties which loom largest in the projects 
studied are divisible into those internal to the project, those external 
to the project and those related to the delivery of project outcomes for 
the schools. 

Throe kinds of internal difficulties, project complexity, personnel 
problems and problems of conceptualisation were identified in the proj- 
ects* Some of the difficulties associated with complexity are illustrated 
by the Geography Project which simultaneously undertook materials 
development, examination revision and teacher education activities. 
The three people running this project were involved in the initiation of 
a development plan which included teacher-based materials in geog- 
raphy and in geography evaluation; they were making arrangements with 
ten test schools and were working through an intricate set of negotiations 
with the examinations board. The complexity of the project resulted in 
extreme demands on the time and energy of project personnel, a factor, 
which, as noted above, is directly related to the funding of the project. 

Again in the case of French Biology, a small central team, work- 
ing under a broad mandate with 50 teachers in 17 schools on a project 
involving a complex matrix of variables, found the problems of evalua- 
tion considarable. The audience of the Modern Language Project was 
so widespread that the developers and publishers were unable to provide 
the needed support for an interesting innovative programme. Ability 
to meet such complexities appears a fundamental task to be faced by 
managers. 
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There are a myriad of details with which project personnel must 
be concerned when schools, teachers and external agencies are in- 
volved. The complexity of curriculum development projects and the re- 
sulting effect on personnel suggests that projects should establish an 
internal organisation which permits the handling of many unplanned 
contacts and which conserves the energies of its personnel. Considera- 
tion should, for example, be given to minimizing the number of test 
teachers, since the amount of information gained rapidly decreases in 
relationship to extra effort required. 

If large numbers of experimental teachers are involved, however, 
a sophisticated and well-or^nised scheme like those of the Aesthetics 
and Science 5-13 projects are needed. The former project applied a 
series of stages from trial to final evaftation, each with specification 
of method of observation, feedback, personnel and revision. Science 
5-13 is outstanding in its systematic relating of educational goals, 
learning objectives, classroom activities and dissemination network. 

Personnel difficulties identified in the projects tended to be con- 
ceptual in character. In the Modern Language case, conflict developed 
between the linguists, who defined the content, and the filmed demonstra- 
tion teacher, who defined the teaching methodology. The evaluation 
programme had personnel problems in the German Mathematics Project, 
where one member was oriented toward formal psychometric testing 
methods and another towards informal formative evaluation. For the 
Humanities Project, personnel difficulties arose when new people joined 
the project. The lack of definition and the novelty of project concepts 
tended .o make new personnel ill at ease. An especially interesting 
prob^ii.n arose with the Humanities Project when the project became 
Identified with its project director rathe;: than its subject matter or 
purpose This event apparently occurred in consequence of the project 
director's role in relating to outside agencies and group^ 

The Aesthetic Project also identified its major problem as being 
conceptual in nature, i.e. what is the role of aesthetic education in a 
total curriculum; should it be a discipline or an area of study? This 
was finally resolved by a decision of the project director in favour of an 
area of study. Some problems in the planning phase deriving from the 
three sponsoring agencies, each with its own policy and administrative 
regulations were also reported. These difficulties were largely over- 
come with the definition of a project programme for a five-year period 
and with the designation of a permanent director. During the develop- 
ment phase under CEMREL, some limitations were experienced be- 
cause of the fiscal and budgeting regulations of the laboratory, but these 
were procedural in nature and did not affect available resources. Having 
to follow the traditional" model of development established by the labo- 
ratory imposed limitations, e, g, the literature search was time- 
consuming and not highly productive, and conventional models of evalua- 
tion created problems in an area as novel as aesthetic education. 

Four projects. Geography 14-18, Indian Studies, Secondary Bio- 
logy, and Modern Language reported financial constraints. In the case 
of the Indian Studies programme, the financial diff'culties were related 
to the character of the project and to its project director, both oper- 
ating without a long-range plan over an eight-year period in a time 
of very rapid change in the curricular context. During this period, cur- 
riculum was decentralised by the Ministry of Education and was made a 
local school responsibility. At the same time, a major educational in- 
stitution, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, was established, 
and the project, which had been housed in the Ontario Curriculum 
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Institute, became part of the Institute. Here had it not been for the for- 
tuitous intervention of the Chairman of the Curriculum Department the 
project would, in all probability, have terminated at a premature stage* 
Support for the project came from private and public sources and con- 
sisted of lx)th time and money. Without the efforts of the project direc- 
tor, the support which did exist would, in all probability, not have ma- 
terialized* 

In the case of the Geography Project, the total funding was inade- 
quate to the overall ambitions of the project, partly as a consequence 
of the increasing complexity of the project throughout its history. New 
and diverse tasks were continually undertaken within a fixed budget. 

In the other two projects, the constraints were not as critical. 
The restrictions on use of funds required by multiple funding agencies 
limited flexibility on the Modern Language Project; and the lack of addi- 
tional funds to reward teachers for extra work affected morale on the 
Biology Project. The financial difficulties of these four projects sug* 
gest the importance of long-term project planning and the necessity for 
limiting projects to fairly clearly defined goals. Project ambitions can 
easily outrun project financial resources with the result that project 
quality can only be maintained by extraordinary demands on and effort 
by project staff. 

Another factor identified in one of the projects. Geography, was 
that of external examinations, which are by no means unique to the 
United Kingdom. Properly speaking, this was less a constraint than an 
integral part of the curriculum development study, as it was assumed 
that the examination was the curriculum" and much of the project's 
efforts were directed at the modification of the required examination. 
Nevertheless, the principal concern was to improve geography instruc- 
tion by a programme of curriculum development. In this sense, the 
examinations were clearly a constraint* Consistent with its procedure 
of involving effective people in decision-making, the Geography Projec* 
directly involved personnel from the examination board, who in turn, 
permitted the inclusion of teacher-defined materials on the central exam- 
ination. The project developers recognized the necessity to strike a 
balance between the old and the new, such that teachers of various per- 
suasions would find the examinations acceptable. In this way, with the 
gradual introduction of new items on the central examination, change 
slowly occurred in the examination. Inevitably, changing examinations 
produced change in curricula. 

The effort to modify examinations led to time constraints in the 
project; Since examinations were revised on a two-year cycle, it was 
necessary to undertake this work one year ahead of its schedule in order 
to meet the beginning year of the examination cycle. Accordingly, there 
was no time for a real pilot study in the project and, in fact, the project 
was under way before it was known whether the examination proposal was 
accepted. Thus, the pilot work in this study was part of the development 
work itself. This procedure is consistent with the emphasis placed on 
local school and teacher involvement and can hardly be said to have in- 
hibited project development. 

One of the major difficulties faced by any curriculum development 
project has to do with its successful delivery in schools. It is widely 
recognized in North America that without adequate attention to dissemi- 
nation, well conceived programmes may not be used. In two of the proj- 
ects studied. Modem Language and Indian Studies, the effort required 
to mount a dissemination programme was the principal difficulty 
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eventually faced by the projects. In both cases the inadequacy of teacher 
skills to handle materials was the central problem. The Modern Lan- 
guage Project attempted to meet this problem by having the teacher 
watch the modern language films and thereby learn with the students* 
Teacher resistance rapidly developed, particularly in more advanced 
grades where student language skills were superior to those of the 
teacher. Workshops were tried but were largely unsuccessful since it 
was not possible to have adequate follow-up. 

The inadequacy of teacher skills was also involved in the Indian 
Studies Project, where teachers lacked experience with the inquiry ap- 
proach necessitated by the kit. A programme of teacher workshops 
was initiated, in which participation in the workshop was prerequisite 
to the purchase of th'e materials. This procedure was costly and could 
not be maintained indefinitely. It is worth noting that in the Modern 
Language Project, where adequate school support existed in the form 
of an organised foreign language programme, the programme was suc- 
cessfully installed. The cost of building such support systems where 
none exist is, of course, a major undertaking. The Modern Language 
Project also confronted delivery problems but here the problems were 
more conceptual than financial. Teacher reliance on project personnel 
was difficult to resolve given the very different teaching roles recom- 
mended by the project. 

The Indian Studies File represented still another difficulty with 
project delivery, namely, package cost. The project came on the mar- 
ket at a time of decreasing school board budgets and the large initial 
kit cost made it difficult for many smaller boards to purchase the mate- 
rials. The Modern Language Project faced a somewhat similar diffi- 
culty when it moved from television production to an overall multi-media 
programme based on an 8mm. package. 

The introduction of new curriculum for Physical Education and 
Sport in French primary schools is described theoretically in the Com- 
mission's report which is to be published shortly. Transmitted to the 
ministers concerned in June 1972, it was held up by various political 
difficulties and also by the resistance, which is easily understandable, 
of a bureaucracy disturbed in its habits. The report, in fact, concludes 
that instructions should not be produced in the traditional form and that 
the problems should be defined only as a general outline in the light of 
which the local educational teams will draw up their own curricula. 

This strategy involves making a sustained teacher-training effort 
and speeding up the introduction of a network of educational advisers 
who could give an impetus to the preparation of curricula adapted to all 
the various local conditions. (This has been started but is not advancing 
quickly enough. ) 

The Sv/edish Project must be seen as an attempt to illuminate very 
broad questions which have been difficult to deal with in practice and 
difficult to describe in the space of a few pages. The Swedish way of 
dealing with questions about the specialisation of religious attitudes must 
be seen as one \s^y among many possible. While it has been rather 
successful in Sweden, this method may be impossible or nearly so in 
other countries with different social orders and religious traditions. 

These then are some of the problems that have confronted curric- 
ulum developers during the couri>e of the projects studied. The fact 
that each project manifests in lesser or greater detail such clearly de- 
fined problems should be a warning for future developers. It is clear, 
however, that the nature of curriculum development is such that each 
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project, simply because it is based on intricate human relationships 
both within the project team and with the teachers in schools, will need 
to adopt suitable strategies to deal with such major constraints as fund- 
ing, linkages, teacher involvement, evaluation, implementation and 
dissemination. 
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Appendix 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Project Titles 
Sponsor(s) 

Total Funding: for development dissemination 

Duration: (enter dates (month and year) where applicable) 

Date project authorised: 
Date project started: 

Development phase ; from to 

Dissemination phase: from to 

Project end: 

Staff: Identify number and type of person (skills, abilities, tasks 

performed) who participated on the project. Indicate whether 
their involvement was central or secondary. 



TO THE INTERVIEWER: 



To begin with, we need as factual a statement as possible of the 
characteristics and purposes of the project. You will have to introduce 
questions to meet the variations which present themselves, for our 
questions are drafted on the assumption that materials production 
will be a main characteristic of most of the projects selected. Even 
here, wide variations will occur. Some may be concerned with hi^ly 
organised materials, others with loosely organised kits, others with 
guidelines, and some intended basically for teachers. Any materials, 
reports, or descriptive materials available about the project will be 
useful. 

The topics on which we seek information are the following; 
Sdcial and cultural factors affecting the project 
Antecedent events influencing the shape of the project 
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Programme specification - the extent to which preplanned, evolv- 
ing, non-existent, or otherwise - including statements about aims, 
target, learner characteristics, abilities, aptitudes, variability, 
etc. 

Objectives - how stated, how explicit, how detailed 

Programme - what it is based on, what concepts of learning, child 
development, behavioural analysis; how is the content organised - 
around identified concepts; linear sequencing; discrete units; what 
ability levels are prerequisite in students; what is the nature of 
the activities presented; what type of instructional procedures are 
utilised - programmed learning, inquiry methods, etc. ; what 
media are utilised. 

Staff and organisation - what demands are placed on existing staff 
and school organisation. What skills do teachers need to utilise 
materials; does the programme fit existing school organisation or 
require modifications. How drastic are the changes required of 
staff and organisation? 

Evaluation - what procedures have been used in evaluation, during 
the formative stages, and with regard to instructional outcomes? 
Were field trials used and what effect of revision; are learner per- 
formances specified? 

Production - what is form and cost of final product. Is it within 
normal school budgets; how long will the materials last and are 
replacements of parts available. Any estimates of cost per hour 
or instruction? 

Dissemination - what procedures were adopted with what degree of 
success. What are trial and adoption rates*^ 

The top of page 1 is to be filled in, points 1-3 below are questions for 
tape-recorded interviews. Feel free to add any questions or elabora- 
tions which are pertinent. 



Tape record responses to following questions. Identify project, date of 
interview, and person responding. 



1. Origins of project 

How did project come into being - were you invited, submitted, 
or what? 

Were there other particular social forces or influences which 
shaped the character of the project {political, technical, economic, 
pedagogical, moral, other)? 

What constraints or conditions did you face in designing project: 

a) agency policies, objectives 

b) agency funding procedures 

c) social needs, acceptability 

d) resource availability ? 

Were there particular views or convictions of your own or your 
colleagues which shaped the project, for example your subject 
matter orientation, social convictions, educational philosophy, 
social or educational needs? 
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Were there particular events which were significant to the ori 
of the project? 

Once your project was authorised and funded, were you a free 
agent? Could you make decisions without influence or review 
superiors? 

What problems arose in the planning phase? 



Project characteristics 

If the answer to questions on project characteristics is no, seek 
an explanation. If response is yes, seek a description. 

Is the target audience identified? No? Why not? (Is it implicit? ) 
Yes? What? 

Are audience characteristics specified? If so, which? 

Are the rationale and the instructional aims of the projet de- 

cribed? In general, or in detail*> Is any documentation available? 

Describe the produce/output of the project. 

Is it a kit, package of materials, set of guidelines, pro- 
gramme, etc? 

Is the content subject matter oriented, integrates several 
subjects, topically oriented, etc, ? 
What media are involved? 

What skills are needed to utilise the materials - is training 
provided? 

Does the product fit existing school or^nisation or require 
changes? If so, what? 

How are the materials organised - self-contained, open- 
ended, etc, ? 

What do the materials cost? 



Project organisation 

Questions for consideration - Chapter II 

1, How is the'project organised? 

2, How is the project managed - who makes what decisions, 
allocates what resources, reviews performance? 

3, What activities took place prior to initiation of materials 
development, i.e. survey of needs, etc.? 

4* Who developed the ideas? 

5. Did this person or persons work throughout the development 
period? 

6. Who prepared, wrote, developed the materials? Qualifica- 
tions for? 

7. How were they organised - writing teams, advisory commit- 
tees, sub-contracted, etc, ? 

8. Did teachers play any role in development? What? 

9. To what extent do the materials specify or take learner charac- 
teristics into account? 
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10» To what extent does project take teacher characteristics into 
account, and necessary teacher training? 

11» What formative and summative evaluation procedures uti- 
lised'? 

12. What teacher education procedures developed or used? 

13. What dissemination procedures used and who responsible? 

14, How many classrooms or schools usi: it with what success? 
What contact of project staff with adopang schools? 

15, What follow-up/feedback mechanisms adopted and to what 
effect? 

16. What are major successes of project? 

17, What could have been done differently? 
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Chapter HI 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SOCIAL SETTINGS 



OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



INTRODUCTION 



In this chapter the tasks of initiating and sustaining curriculum 
development are examined from three contrasting national standpoints: 
those of Austria, Finland and the United States. The first two studies 
Illustrate the problem in settings where there has been relatively little 
curriculum development; the third is a critical reflection on unfulfilled 
expectations in the country where large scale project development has 
been most widely tried. Each study consists of a personal assessment • 
of the manner in which powerful institutions and interest groups guide 
or constrain curriculum change. Although very different in style and 
emphasis, they all underline the need for curriculum developers and 
policy makers to take careful account of underlying social forces and 
pressures, which are no less powerful for being hidden or indirect. 

In particular, emphasis in the Austrian study is on the legal and 
customary power of a developed centralised system. This power is 
exercised not only through the authority vested by law in the Federal 
Ministry and various regional and local bodies, but more subtly through 
the perceptions that teachers have of their roles. 

Curriculum development, conceived as a continuous and compre- 
hensive process of planned change, is limited, in Austria, by the need 
to conform to the requirements of a carefully articulated educational 
control system. It is important to recognise that this control system is 
not arbitrary, but is designed in part to provide and maintain a fair 
distribution of educational resources and to ensure that the educational 
service is responsibly administered. Attempts to activate such a sys- 
tem through wade-ranging experimental projects carry the twin risks of 
organisational disruption and pedagogical failure. 

A basic question is posed in the analysis of educational structures 
and the emerging apparatus of curriculum innovation in Austria, It is 
whether stability and responsible management, on the one hand, and 
the disruptive but possibly creative endeavours of curriculum developers 
on the other, can be reconciled within an evolutionary reform movement. 
It is clear that curriculum development on any scale will not succeed 
unless ways are found of strengthening teacher support systems, modi- 
fying teachers' perceptions of their task throu^ in-service programmes 
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and encouraging the public to accept a wider and more active role for 
the school as an agent of social change. 

In the Finnish study, emphasis shifts from the constraints of ad- 
ministration and law to the manner whereby curriculum decisions are 
influenced by the various interest groups which exercise power in mod- 
ern societies. These interest groups are concerned with maintaining 
their power and are likely to seek ways of using the school curriculum 
for this purpose. For example, the treatment of value aisputes and 
controversial issues in textbooks and other materials placed in the hands 
of learners, either overtly or tacitly, may favour the view of one group 
rather than another. A problem of particular concern is that the ex- 
perts to whom the task of developing new materials and teaching proce- 
dures is assigned, may themselves be oblivious of how their own per- 
ceptions and values have been shaped by class origins, experience and 
training* 

The chapter concludes with an American assessment of what in 
time may appear as the high tide of large scale curriculum development 
- the big-project movement of the nineteen-sixties. This movement, 
examples of which are discussed in Chapters I and n, was characterised 
by optimism concerning planned social and educational change. Confi- 
dence in the capacity of scientific and engineering approaches grew as 
the scale of social problems increased. American experience seems to 
suggest that much of this confidence was misplaced. At any rate, it 
generated social expectations which cuiTiculum developers have been 
unable to satisfy. 

Whether education is a process and a field of inquiry which is 
susceptible to scientific treatment has been debated at least since the 
time of Herbart, The continuation of scientifically-based research is 
not in dispute. What is argued in this chapter is that educational policy 
is not reducible to science -based knowledge. Judgments embodying 
values play a central part in decision making. Furthermore, in the 
field of social action, there are many unanticipated consequences of 
intervention. It is clear that neither the existing level of social know- 
ledge nor the role of values in policy decisions justifies the belief that 
education is a science. 

The conclusion of the chapter is that the large scale social engi- 
neering approaches favoured by some governments and educational re- 
formers are no longer what is most needed in curriculum development. 
Interest in local initiatives, in school-based developments, in more evo- 
lutionary types of change is growing. These local initiatives should be 
carefully studied, so that those which seem best to satisfy educational 
criteria may be selected for support and encouragement. To apply 
Schon^s centre -periphery model of change, it should become one object 
of policy to encourage promising developments at the periphery, even 
if this means abandoning some of the high expectations which have been 
held of education as a force for large-scale social change. 

All three sections of this chapter demonstrate Miat the needs and 
interests of various social groups are not being satisfied by the strate- 
gies so far evolved for curriculum development. Indeed, none of the 
approaches examined in the Handbook comes to grips with the problem 
of how those groups which exercise little influence, for reasons of so- 
cial background and education, are to be brought into the decision-' 
making process. The American reliance on prestigious national proj- 
ects has not encouraged their participation. The Finnish view, as ex- 
pressed ir this chapter, assumes a conflict, or at any rate, continuing 
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tension, amongst the various groups competing for power and influence. 
Some of these groups are striving to maintain existing patterns of cul- 
ture, whilst others are seeking to change them. The analysis of struc- 
tures and concepts of power, interest, decision-making and policy in 
the three national settings raises issues which profoundly affect the pur- 
poses and procedures of the whole curriculum movement. 



U AN AUSTRIAN CASE STUDY 



The Organisation of the School System in Austria 

The Austrian school system (1) is composed of two sub-systems. 
One caters for general (i*e, academic) education, the other for voca- 
tional education, and each sub-system contains both "compulsory" and 
"non-compulsory" schools. 

Table 1 presents a simplified model of the system. 

All pupils pass through the lower division of the compul sory pri- 
mary schooi, and after the fourth grade may transfer to the lower divi- 
sion of a secondary general school if they have reached a certain level 
of attainment or passed an entrance examination. Those not so selected 
attend an upper compulsory primary school or, in rural areas, the upper 
division of a compulsory primary school. 

After four years at an upper primary school a student may pass on 
either to one of the upper divisions of a secondary general school if he 
has reached the required standard, or to an intermediate or secondary 
vocational school if he passes an examination. Those without the neces- 
sary qualifications or aspirations who are still below the school-leaving 
age (15 years) attend a "polytechnic course" for one year. 

Apprentices who are over 15 must attend a part-time compulsory 
vocational school for the duration of their apprenticeship, which is 
usually three to four years. 

When a student has completed his secondary general or secondary 
vocational education successfully, he may proceed straight to university 
or other institutions of post- secondary education without further exami- 
nation, (2) 

The legislation passed in 1962 which organised the national educa- 
tion system (except for the universities) in this manner incorporated 
the following important innovations: 

- teacher education (with a few exceptions) (3) was transferred to 
the post-secondary level; 



1) The system of post-secondary education is not mentioned here and 
will be referred to in the section on teacher education. 

2) There are some restrictions for students from secondary vocational 
schools and for certain types of higher education, e. the Art Col- 
leges, where special entrance qualifications are required. 

3) Nursery school teachers, underteachers (e. g. for boarding schools) 
and handicraft teaohers are trained in intermediate vorauonal 
schools (which will be raised to secondary level). 
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- the duration of full-time compulsory education was increased 
from eight to nine years; 

- the first legal pro4sion was made for the development of the 
vocational sector, which initiated rapid expansion in these 
schools; 

- the following procedures facilitated the introduction of compre- 
hensive schooling: 

, the progressive elimination of the upper division of the com- 
pulsory primary school; pupils with a compulsory upper pri- 
mary school in their area may not attend the upper division 
of a compulsory primary school; 

, the establishment of certain secondary general schools (upper 
division) for the specific purpose of facilitating the transfer 
of pupils from compuirory upper primary schools to higher 
education; 

. the creation of upper secondary schools consisting of an 
upper division- only, whereas, originally, upper secondary 
schools had been conceived of as homogenous institutions for 
the transfer of gifted students from grade 5 through grade 12 
to higher education; 

, the synchronisation of the Lehrplan (1) for the lower divisions 
of secondary general schools and compulsory upper primary 
schools. 

The trend towards a comprehensive system for the 11-14 age 
group was confirmed by legislation passed in 1971 which provided for 
the setting up of experimental comprehensive schools. 



The Administration of the Austrian Education System 

The administration of the education system functions on three 
levels: 

- central level:; 

the Ministry of Education and Arts; 

- intermediate level: 

the Federal Education authorities in the provinces and political 
districts; 

- institutional level: 

the administration of the individual school. 

Austria is a federal republic; generally its nine provinces may 
themselves administer all those concerns which have not expressly been 
given over to federal jurisdiction. The Austrian school system is an 
exception. It is entirely a federal affair except where concerns have 
specifically been delegated to the provinces or districts. This results 
in strong centralisation, and Table 2 shows the locus of responsibility 
with reference to several variables which are related to curriculum 
development. 



1) Lehrplan - a scheme which lays down general aims for schools, 
guidelines for instruction, time allotted to each subject and the 
organisation of subject matter. See pages 138-141. 
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Table 2 

LOCUS OF RESPONSIBILITY IN EDUCATION 





locus of responsibility 


Selected variable 


tional 
level 


inieFme* 
diate level 


central 
level 


Lehrplan 






± 


Allocation of time to school 
subjects 








Time tabling 


± 






Methods of instruction 


± 






Supervision of instruction 




± 




Assessment of students 








Syllabus of pre- service teacher 
education 






± 


Syllabus of in-service teacher 
education 




± (1) 


k (1) 


Teacher selection 








Authorisation of student materials 






± 


Finance of student materials 








Selection of authorised student 
materials 


t 






Selection of teacher materials 


t 






Finance of teacher materials 









(1) Depending on the type of school. 



It may be seen that most of the major decisions are taken at the 
central level. 

Table 3 gives a survey of the administration of the school system, 
and Table 4 refers to some relationships between social groups outside 
the system and those institutions which are responsible for planning 
legislation, organisation and control in education. 

Parliament has a strong influence on the school system, since 
legislation (1) regulates many matters relevant to the curriculum in- 
cluding: 



1) School laws in Austria are on a par with constitutional laws. Any 
alteration needs a two-thirds majority in Parliament. 
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- the division of power between the Ministry and the provincial 
or district school authorities; 

- types of school and their function and organisation, the duration 
of courses and the formal qualifications of school leavers; 

- the subjects to be offered by each type of school; 
• guidelines for experiments in education. 

The School Reform Commission was formed in 1969 by parliamen- 
tary statute to advise the Minister for Education and Arts on the reform 
of the school system and teacher training. It has over iOO members, 
divided into five sub-committees (1), and is convened by the Minister. 
Its main concerns are pre-school education, special education for gifted 
and handicapped students, and comprehensive education. So far its 
most important success has been the passing in 1971 of a law which laid 
the foundations for the introduction and scientific monitoring of broad- 
based school experimentation. 

The Ministry of Education and Arts is the central education 
authority. Its education sector has three divisions, dealing with general 
education, vocational education and teacher education. Each division 
contains several departments (as set out in Table 3), and offices within 
each department are responsible for specific tasks. 

Other institutions, apart from these divisions, which are directly 
responsible to the Minister include the Centre for School Experiments 
and School Development which has three sections, and the ministerial 
committee for school reform. 

The Ministry»s most important tasks in relation to the curriculum 

are: 

- the establishment of a Lehrplan for each type of school and for 
the non-university teacher-training institutions; 

- the approval of teaching materials;; 

- school experimentation; 

- in-service teacher education (except for teachers in compulsory 
schools); 

" the issuing of directives for the supervision of schools. 

It is clear that the Ministry has considerable responsibility in 
the field of curriculum development. 

At the intermediate level are the ^School Authorities of the Pro- 
vinces and Districts', which are federal authorities and directed by the 
heads of the provincial or district governments. The decision-making 
body in each authority is a political board, the composition of which 
must reflect proportionally the political composition of the provincial 
or district legislature. The executive power lies with the office of each 
authority, and its primary concerns are supervision (by provincial and 
district school inspectors) and psychological services. Since nearly all 
legislation on education is federal, the provincial and district authori- 
ties are mostly executive organisations for the federal government. 
They can take some independent decisions in a few ar<*as only, such as 



1) The sub- committees deal with the structure of the school system, 
educational methods, assistance to gifted and handicapped students, 
teachers, and the economics of education. 
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those concerning personnel and the organisation of in-service education 
for compulsory school-teachers. 

The individual school* is not an administrative unit and should 
not therefore, strictly speaking, appear in a synopsis of administration. 
In fact several tasks have been delegated to the head of the school and 
to the teachers* conference* The head of the school is responsible for 
the time-table, for the selection of approved student materials and as 
a first instance for teacher assessment. (1) The teachers* conference 
has a few rather vague functions, its most important one being the 
assessment of students. Table 4 shows that at every level (except the 
school level) there exist formal relationships between the institutions 
responsible for the school system and social pressure groups. These 
relationships have in part a legal basis, for instance, every draft bill 
must be sent to the legally acknowledged institutions for their opinions 
before it is presented to Parliament, 

By tradition drafts of Ministry decrees {e. g. of the Lehrplan) are 
also presented to a considerable number of other groups. The School 
Reform Commission is an official link connecting the Minister for Edu- 
cation and Arts with social institutions. All pressure groups which 
have an interest in school affairs are represented on the commission. 
The boards of the provincial and district authorities are agents of the 
political parties, but other groups have a legal advisory function. At 
the school level alone there are no formal relationships with social 
pressure groups. There are informal relationships with parents* asso- 
ciations, which vary in importance, but their current influence on the 
curriculum of the individual school is negligible. 



The Development of Curriculum Materials 

Two types of curriculum materials can be distinguished for our 
purpose:: 

- materials which contain directions for teaching and learning 
(the Lehrplan, (2) collection of problems and exercises, in- 
structions for experiments, guides, etc.); 

- materials which contain information for teachers and/or stu- 
dents (text books and audiovisual materials); 



The Development of Textbooks 

Textbooks are primarily concerned with the presentation of infor- 
mation. Instructions for teaching and learning are less commonly in- 
cluded. Textbooks exert a strong influence on instruction, not so much 
as study aids, but because the content and sequence of instruction is 
often dependent upon them. Most of them, although sold as materials 
for students, (3) are rarely related to their prerequisites and are ad- 
dressed to the teachers. 



1) This assessment affects the teacher*s career only in cases of total 
failure (extremely rare) or for appointment to a director's or inspec- 
tor's job. There are no grades of teachers distinguished by achieve- 
ment, 

2) The Lehrplan has special significance because of its official and 
obligatory character, and will be dealt with in a separate section, 

3) Very few materials are explicitly intended for the teacher. 
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Table 5 gives an idea of how textbooks are developed. An initia- 
tive for a new textbook is generally taken by either a publisher or a 
teacher. In the latter case the individual teacher has to find a publisher 
for his project, ^ 

The manuscript for a textbook is first examined by the publisher, 
modified if necessary in cooperation with the author(s), and then pre- 
sented to the Ministry. The Department of Scientific and General Educa- 
tion then passes it on to one of several dozen commissions established 
for the purpose, consisting typically of four teachers of the subject 
concerned. One or two of the members are then charged with the prep- 
aration of a report (within two months or so) and the commission then 
decides - also on the basis of the author's reply to the report - on a 
recommendation to the ministry, which is, however, not binding on the 
latter. Criteria for the report include; the textbook must support the 
teacher in his teaching efforts and the student in his homework, cover 
the subject matter specified in the Lehrplan, be attuned to the develop- 
mental characteristics of the intended age-group, have aesthetic value 
and be linguistically sound. 

There is no further evaluation, but a provisional edition may be 
issued to a group of teachers who record their experiences with the 
book and provide feedback for further revision. This procedure is 
informal, financed by the author(s), and has no effect on the official 
approval. 

If more than one textbook is approved for a given subject, type of 
school and grade, the teacher may decide which one he prefers and the 
pupils obtain the book from bookstores in exchange for vouchers. The 
bookseller is reimbursed by the Government direct. 

The Ministry of Education and Arts plays a passive role. It takes 
no formal initiatives in either guidance or coordination (1) These 
are taken almost exclusively by the publishers. 



The Development of Audiovisual Materials 

Much audiovisual material is produced for educational radio and 
TV broadcasts, (2) generally presenting information only. Other pos- 
sible functions feature even less than in the case of textbooks. Some 
transmissions are received in class and others, particularly radio 
programmes, are recorded by teachers and presented as required. 
About 1000 radio and about 100 TV productions for schools are produced 
and broadcast each year, often repeatedly. 

Table 6 refers to the development of educational radio and TV 
productions. 

The Department of Scientific and General Education of the Minis- 
try of Education and Arts and the Austrian Broadcasting Corporation 
(ORF) usually co-operate m the planning of radio and TV productions. 
Script-writing is shared between teachers and Ministry officials. All 



1) Informal initiatives are taken, since a number of Ministry officials 
are authors of textbooks. 

2) A few materials (instructional films, slides, capes) are produced 
for classroom use. They present information only and are not dealt 
with in this paper. 
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educational TV programmes are commissioned to private producers 
whereas radio programmes are developed and recorded by the ORF. 
Before transmission Ministry officials examine the productions in order 
to check their quality and instructional relevance, but there is no legal 
way of preventing the ORF from transmitting non-approved programmes. 
The Ministry can only refuse the description "recommended". All pro- 
ductions are transmitted by the ORF, and individual teachers are free 
to select programmes as they wish. They receive detailed information 
on the educational programmes in two monthly Ministry publications. 
At present costs are shared between the Ministry and the ORF, but the 
former is likely to take over all financing in the future. 



The Development of Teaching Systems 

The term "teaching system" refers to a co-ordinated and compre- 
hensive set of curriculum materials containing information, directions 
for teaching and learning, and instruments of evaluation. Two projects, 
planned as teaching systems, are being developed at present: 

^- The Centre for School Experiments and School Development 

In 1971, on the recommendation of the School Reform Commission, 
an amendment to the Law of School Organisation was passed* This 
authorised the Ministry of Education and Arts to introduce experimental 
forms of school organisation, monitor them scientifically, and provide 
for the necessary institutional preliminaries. The law states that up to 
10 per cent of the schools of each type may be engaged in experiments. 
Other specific organisational innovations are also legislated for in an 
experimental context and include; 

- for the 6-10 age group: 

. pre -school classes for children of school-age who have been 

held back for a year 
. ability-grouping in certain subjects 
, instruction in one modern language, 

- for the 11-14 age group: 

, comprehensive schools (with ability grouping by subject), 

- for the upper divisions of secondary general schools: 

. ability grouping by subject and special courses for gifted and 
handicapped pupils, 

- for teacher-training colleges: 

, responsibility for the training of teachers for upper primary 

schools, polytechnic courses and special schools (1) 
♦ co-operation with institutions of higher education. 

These legal tasks can only partially be regarded as experiments in any 
strict sense. In reality they are to a considerable extent organisational 
changes which have been labelled "school experiments" because their 
general introduction did not seem opportune or would not receive a ma- 
jority in parliament. In a country in which the school system is regu« 
lated in detail by quasi-constitutional laws "school experiments" like 
these maintain some flexibility and effect changes step by step. 



1) At present these are trained in special institutions for in-service 
education. 
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In order to carry out these tasks the Ministry of Education and 
Arts established a Centre for School Experiments and School Develop- 
ment which is commissioned to plan and organise school experiments, 
develop the necessary materials, advise the experimental schools and 
evaluate the experiments. 

The Centre has three sections. Sections 1 and 3 are responsible 
for the first three areas mentioned above (1), and Section 2 for evalua- 
tion. Each section has a director (2) and a small staff attached to it, 
and cooperates with groups of teachers in experimental schools, their 
advisers and teams of teachers responsible for developing materials. 

Table 7 refers to the Centre»s organisation, and sections 1 and 2 
will now be discussed in greater detail, (3) 

Section 1 deals primarily with comprehensive schools. Four 
groups of personnel co-operate in the experiments. . 

- The principals and teachers in the experimental schools. 

The initiative for a school experiment is usually taken by the head 
of a school. His proposal is examined by the Provincial School Council, 
and the Ministry of Education and Arts decides whether to accept it. 
The principal and participating teachers are paid for the necessary' 
extra work* 

- The advisers to the experimental schools. 

Every school in which experiments are carried out has an adviser. 
{4} These are usually professors from teacher training colleges, but 
also school psychologists, school heads or inspectors, and are appointed 
by the Provincial School Councils, They are expected to organise the 
experiments in co-operation with the teachers, keep the pupils* parents 
informed, advise (5) the teachers and provide feedback to the Centre on 
the progress of the experiments. The regional co-ordination of school 
experiments is carried out by regional advisers, who are usually pro- 
vincial school inspectors. They too are appointed by the Provincial 
School Councils and are responsible for organising regional training 
courses for the school advisers. 

- The development teams. 

Twelve development teams are engaged at present in the develop- 
ment of materials for comprehensive school experiments. Each team 
IS composed of four to six teachers and is directed by a member of the 
Centre staff. The materials are developed individually and then dis- 
cussed and co-ordinated in monthly workshops. These teachers, ap- 
pointed by the individual Provincial School Councils, are not released 
from normal teaching duties but are paid for their contributions. 



1) Section 1:. all general schools except for the upper divisions of sec- 
ondary general schools. Section 3: the upper divisions of secondary 
general schools, 

2) The Director of Section 3 is also Director of the whole Centre. 

3) The organisation of Section 3 is similar to that of Section 1 but less 
formal. 

4) Some advisers are responsible for more than one school, 

5) They may not, however, give directions to teachers or inspect their 
instruction. 
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« The staff of the Centre 

The staff of Section A are responsible for the overall co-ordina« 
tion of the experimental schools, the direction of the development teams 
and the training of advisers. Three teachers from teacher training 
colleges are under part-time contract to direct the development teams. 

The developmental activities aim at producing materials for Mathe- 
matics, English and German, which are grouped to cater for three lev- 
els of student achievement. The materials are organised in units, 
each one covering four or five weeks of instruction. The units are com- 
posed of the following elements: 

- the categorisation and analysis of subject matter; 

- instructional objectives (partly operational); 

- instructional recommendations to the teacher; 

- a textbook; 

- a bibliography of other materials available for teachers and 
* students; 

- worksheets with additional information, exercises and feedback 
to encou>'age students to take responsibility for their own per- 
formance; 

- achievement tests by which students can be transferred to other 
achievement groups. 

Each of the units, developed in a different version for each level, 
is made available to the experimental schools. There the advisers are 
responsible for the implementation of the materials and feedback to the 
Centre. 

While Section 1 is primarily engaged in organisation and develop- 
ment. Section 2 is responsible for evaluation. Its sole concern is a 
comparison of the effects of comprehensive schooling versus selective 
schooling for pupils in the 1 l-i4 age grc-.ip. The results of this research 
are expected to provide tho basis for political decisions on the future 
structure of the school system for this age group^ For this purpose a 
detailed experimental design was developed based on the following types 
of questions: 

- does comprehensive education improve the education of students 
who are socio-economically or socio-culturally disadvantaged? 

- does comprehensive education favour co-operative behaviour 
patterns in teachers and students and intrinsic motivations? 

- does comprehensive education have a negative effect on the 
achievement of students with certain characteristics? 

The hypotheses of the experimental design contai* Jmost forty 
dependent variables and the same number of treatment variables. 

'Treatment variables* are the organisational units in the experi- 
mental schools (achievement groups in mathematics, English a. d Ger- 
man) and in the control schools (classes in two traditional types of 
school). (1) 



1) The lower division of the secondary general schools and streams A 
and B of the compulsory upper primary schools. 
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'Dependent variables' refer to the expected effects of the treatment 
variables, including achievement levels, motivation, the attitudes of 
students and their educational and professional careers, 

'Control variables' include the initial characteristics of the stu» 
dents, the instructional objectives, the instructional materials, the 
methods usedj the distribution of ability in each set or class, and 
teacher characteristics. Relevant data are collected in experimental 
and control schools (1) at the beginning of grade 5, towards the end of 
grades 6 and 8, and on the completion of grade 8, using questionnaires, 
tests and scales. 

It is important to note that this research does not evaluate curri- 
cula, it evaluates only units of organisation. Curriculum variables are 
not found among the treatment variables but only among the control 
variables, so the materials developed by Sections 1 and 3 are not for- 
mally evaluated, (2) 

The explanation for this appears in the amendment to the school 
organisation law which provides the legal basis for schoo"! ^-neriments 
and refers only to experimental changes in school organic.; ^ and their 
scientific control. Very soon it became clear, however, i' certain 
organisational changes, such as the experimental development of com- 
prehensive schools, would be impossible without serious curriculum 
development and evaluation. At first development was limited to achieve- 
ment tests and modifications in the Lehrplan, then other instructional 
materials were gradually developed and now attention is increasingly 
directed towards teaching systems. 

Moreover, it would seem that the development of materials, to- 
gether with the guided implementation of them, is becoming the Centre's 
most important function, gaining priority over organisational compari- 
sons. The Centre has (unintentionally in a sense) become th3 first 
Austrian institution to be concerned with combined teacher and mate- 
rials development. The Centre is still developing and, partly for this 
reason, it is handicapped by several problems. 

The functions of the advisers to the experimental schools are di- 
verse and virtually incompatible. They are expected to carry out the 
instructions of the Centre and to provide feedback, as well as advising 
teachers of three different subjects. The ambiguity of their r as 
controllers and advisers naturally leads to difficulties, particularly as 
many are inspectors. The Ministry, on the other hand, sees this dual 
role as a chance to redefine the role of the inspectorate. 

Conditions do not yet provide for an adequate flow of theory into 
the Centre which, as a governmental research and development institute 
stands between the universities and the schools. Although it has a close 
relationship with the latter, contact with the university is rudimentary, 
(3) in spite of the fact that one of its directors is a university professor. 
This reflects the traditional distance between the universities and the 



1) Control schools are selected directly by the Ministry of Education 
and Arts, 

2) There is, however, an informal (subjective) evaluation on the basis 
of the feedback "--om the advisers in the experimental schools. 

3) Only in Sectio of the Centre is there any co-operation with uni- 
versity lecturers. 
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schools, a gap which universities have not been adequately interested 
in bridging with regard either to subject-matter disciplines or the rel- 
evant social sciences. Close links, however, are hoped for with the 
recently founded School of Educational Sciences at Klagenfurt when this 
institution is sufficiently developed. 

The Centre* s two main activities - curriculum development and 
organisational evaluation - are not well co-ordinated and partially 
obstruct each other. New developments in the curriculum field com* 
plicate or even blur the experimental conditions necessary for the 
latter activity. Yet if curricula are rigorously controlled ' r the sake 
of the experiments, flexibility suffers. This dilemma, a direct result 
of the legal situation, will probably be resolved by a move in the direc- 
tion of curriculum development, 

2, The Objectives Fanking Project 

This is a curriculum project for the development and evaluation 
of materials in selected subjects (1) of secondary vocational sctiools. 
In the first phase, instructional objectives which describe the minimum 
standards of achievement are constructed. Each objective is further 
interpreted and illustrated by criterion-oriented items. The title of the 
project has been derived from this phase of its activity, (2) 

The second phase is the construction of a collection of criterion- 
oriented items for each subject, and in the third phase teacher and stu- 
dent materials, in addition to the textbooks in use, are developed. 

The project has these functions:; 

- to offer a basis for rational decisions on instructional objectives, 
to enable the individual teacher to select objectives more con- 
sciously and to enable the Ministry to revise the Lehrplan in a 
more systematic manner; 

- to encourage self-assessment and regular evaluation of instruc- 
tion amongst teachers and students; 

- to facilitate the adaptation of instruction to individual needs. 

Each phase of the project is developed separately, presented to 
all teachers in the form of an experimental edition^ and evaluated. 
Nearly every teacher in vocational secondary education is introduced 
to the materials in short seminars which are sometimes held in schools. 

The Objectives Banking Project is directed and financed by the 
Department for General and Scientific Educational Matters of the Voca- 
tional Education Division in the Ministry, Thirty-five teachers are in* 
volved in the project, working in groups of two to six. They were se- 
lected by the department, trained in short seminars, and have their 
teaching load reduced by 50 per cent. They work independently and 
meet for a full day weekly or fortnightly to discuss and co-ordinate 



1) Data processing. Machining, Accounting and Book-keeping for one 
type, Mathe aatics and English for three different types of vocational 
secondary schools, 

2) Work started in 197U In 1972 the first volumes of the experimental 
edition of Mathematics (Phase 1) were published. In 1973 the first 
volumes of the experimental editions for the other subjects (so far 
13 volumes) were available. 
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their work, A scientific adviser from a university is attached to each 
group and takes part in the weekly meetings. He is also responsible 
for the development of instruments of evaluation and for the ^reparation 
Of the training seminars in which teachers are introduced to the mate- 
Ji. wf- o^^^ semmars are held by members of the developmet,t teams. 
Table 8 demonstrates the organisation of the project. 

Centre for School Experiments and School Development^ 
the Objectives Banking Project is under the direct control of the Min- 
istry, and Its work is carried out by teachers. There were no piece- 
dents in Austria for such ventures, which are both pioneering in a jense. 

The Objectives Banking Project has somt important problems of 
organisation: ^ yiyjui^m^y ux 

- it has no institutional basis and no one has full-time professional 
responsibility for it. It is therefore impossible to prepare and 
carry out a number of tasks carefulH -^nough, particularly in 
the areas of evaluation and implei^- ^ . The project groups^ 
responsibilities include development, evaluation and teacher 
training, and the majority of teachers are overburdened bv this 
accumulation of tasks, 

. The Scientific advisers have only been "borrowed" from the 
universities, and their contributions to the project are not in- 
tegrated with their activities at the universities. This results 
both from the fact that the project and the universities are 
not under the same ministry and from the conception which 
regards developmental activities as non-academic. There are 
only a lew people in Austria scientifically engaged in curriculum 
development so the field itself is still a novelty to the universi- 
ties. Both factors increase the difficulties in obtaining able 
and concerned advisers. (1) 



The Development of the Lehrplan 

The Lehrplan is laid down by the Ministry of Education and Arts 
and is compulsory in the sense that teachers may not extend their in- 
struction to other thematic areas. However, they are free to vary em 
phasis within the thematic areas mentioned in the Lehrplan. The in- 
spectorate is responsible for ensuring that the Lehrplan is observed. 
Every type of school has its own Lehrplan; the 3chool Organisation 
Law defines the subjects to be taught and, in general terms, the kind 
of information any Lehrplan must provide. It includes 

- the number of hours per week to be devoted to each subject; 

- the general aims of the type of school; (2) 

- the aims of instruction in each subject; (3) 



1) At present 10 groups of teachers are attended by 4 scientific ad- 
visers, 

2) e.g. to prepare students for practical life and their admission 
to vocational schools..." (from the Lehrplan of the upper primary 
school). t-t- K J 

3) e.g. "... the students should be able to think independently, to take 
positions, to show positive criticism and unprejudiced thinking..." 
(from the Lehrplan of the upper primary school). 
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Table 8 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE OBJECTIVES BANKING PROJECT 





iviinisiry 


no am, 

ment 
groups 


■C^aucsiixonai 
advisers 


Selection of developers 


X 






Initial training of developers 






X 


Development of materials 




X 




Assistance during development 






X 


Production of materials 


X 






Dissemination of materials 


X 






Training seminars for teachers 




X 


X 


Evaluation 




X 


X 


Direction 


X 






Finance 


X 







- general guidelines for instruction (1): in secondary schools guide- 
lines are provided for each subject; 

- the organisation of subject-matter for each subject and grade, (2) 

Besides these mandatory elements, the Lehrplan may contain addi- 
tional information, e* g, the number of written examinations for each 
year and subject or (for compulsory schools) a survey of the psycholo* 
gical characteristics of the age-group* 

Thus the Lehrplan is more than a collection of thematic areas; it 
is also designed to prescribe the timing and organisation of instruction. 
For the majority of teachers its inHuence is indirect, exerted through 



1) e. g, ' , a precondition for any profound educational effect is an 
educational community based on confidence, including the authority 
of the teacher. (from the Lehrplan of the upper primary school), 

2) e, g, literature: Lyric poetry and ballads, farces and simple 
dramatic plays". (From the organisation of subject matter for 
second grade German; Lehrplan of the upper primary school). 
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inspection of instructional materials (see page 148). 

The Ministry is responsible for any changes in the Lehrolan and 
when a new Lehrplan or modifications are considered necesslrv ^nr s 

u usually inspectors, officials of Th^ MinTstrv 

cials When thP H^iff A^'""^ P'-ocsssed by Ministry offi- 

the le Jaf JdlVnt^! f 1° ^''^ ^^^^^ department of the Ministry, where 
the legal and formal aspects are examined. It is then sent to severnl 
tTons inspection, as outlined in xfwe 5 Otoer instUu- 

ZZ^^f'^^u'^^ gi^" °Pi"i°ns on the draft include L representative 
or, fif T'^^ ^"^ industry, the conference of univirs ty 

tr?es di?endr/oiTh^p1^°°^^"'i''P'"" ^''^"^ selected Minis- 

tries, depending on the type of school involved. Amons these in<3tit„ 

tions only the Provincial School Councils are authoS bv law to riv'^ 
opimons on the draft. All other bodies are consS by "fridTtion^ 
Individual schools may receive the draft from the Provh.cia?Au horltv 
cases'lSf ^° to the official statement of opTnt^. * to some 

cases local teachers' seminars are organised so as to identify teachers* 
opinions in a more systematic manner. laentiiy teachers 

Th» opinions of these bodies are then gathered and considered (2) 

The fina revision is made by a small working group of Min"stry offl- 
aTd pubUsheT'*"'- '''' thln^igSed bTtheM^^n^s'ler 

The development of a Lehrplan usually takes two or three vears 
but may vary con siderably. In vocational education this means thaf a 

1) Some schools - mainly vocational - require students to Pass an en- 

tuT? ^""^"'^^"S ^ P*^y^i<=^l examination sfthlt apt" 

tude for the specialization concerned may be assessed 

JilsS^^ '"^"^"''^ °' accompanied by informal 
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new draft may be launched before its predecessor has come into effect. 
Development occurs almost exclusively at the central level, no respon- 
sibility being delegated to other institutions. Even the Provincial School 
Authority can only recommend changes, and contributors are chiefly 
Ministry officials and inspectors. There is no organised theoretical 
input from the universities either from subject disciplines or schools 
of education. 

In 1966 an Austrian policy maker in education wrote:, "As in 
many other fields, the advances of the school system took place largely 
unaccompanied by educational theory" (1) and "Once again the teachers, 
administrators and inspectors had to decide - unsupported by educa- 
tional research", (2) This situation has not changed so far. Thus the 
formal input of information in the development process is largely limited 
to current and older versions of the Lehrplan, As a result the develop- 
ment process itself is rather haphazard without theoretical basis or 
scientific procedures. 



Teacher Development 

A curriculum generally has two basic elements- materials and the 
perceptions of teachers and students with regard to the instruction, (3) 
Both elements influence the actual instructional situation, 

-<rhe question posed in this chapter is: how are teachers' percep- 
tions 'developed and what institutional structures exist for this activity? 

Teacher development can occur through a variety of activities: 

* by formal pre -service education 

- by formal in-service education 

- by independent study of materials relevant to instruction 

- by reflection on classroom experience; this may be direct or 
mediated via formal or informal contacts with colleagues or 
others. 

Three institutional structures are of major importance: 

1, Pre-service training institutions 

2, In-service training institutions 

3, Institutional conditions by which formal curriculum develop- 
ment is initiated and supported, such as teachers' working 
groups, staff meetings, etc. 

The most influential structures are the institutions for pre- and in- 
service training of teachers. Tables 9 and 10 outline their administra- 
tion and organisation. 



1) Lang, Ludwig, "Die neuen Lehrplane fUr die Allgemeinbildenden 
Pflichtschulen", in L, Land (ed, ):; Kommentar zum 5sterreichischen 
HauptschuUehrplan, Wien 1966, page 10. 

2) ibid, page 14. 

3) The perceptions of students are not dealt with in this study. At pre- 
sent only very little attention is paid to f'-ni in the educational sys- 
tem. 
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Table 10 shows that the institution in which teachers are trained 
depends on the type of school for which they are being trained. The 
heterogeneity of standards in teacher training is illustrated by the fact 
that there are three different kinds of institutions training teachers for 
the 11-14 age-group; for secondary general schools (lower divisions) 
teachers are trained at universities, for the upper primary schools 
they are trained in pedagogical institutes which are responsible for in- 
service training, and for primary schools (upper division) they are 
trained in teacher tra-'ning colleges, 

Pre-service teacher education 

There are two kinds of institutions offering pre-service teacher 
education: (1) teacher training colleges and universities (including 
other institutions of university status). 

Teacher training colleges are exclusively responsible for the 
training of teachers for primary schools (lower and upper divisions). 
The colleges are post-secondary institutions and entrance requirements 
are the same as for universities, that is, the secondary school leaving 
diploma. Training lasts for two years. The Lehrplan for the teacher 
training colleges is laid down by the Ministry of Education and Arts and 
its development procedure is the same as that for school Lehrpline, 
All the subjects included must have theoretical or practical relevance 
to education, but very little weight is attached to curriculum develop- 
ment as an area of training. Consequently the connection between 
theoretical subjects and practical teaching is rather weak. Each college 
is linked with a practice -school and a number of affiliated schools where 
student teachers can practise teaching and watch classes. 

About 10 per cent of the formal instruction time is devoted to 
these activities, (2) College teachers must have a minimum of five 
years' teaching experience in primary schools, and a university degree. 
Their tasks are defined as teaching tasks only, and they are neither . 
expected nor given the opportunity to engage in research and develop- 
ment. 

The Centre for School Experiments and School Development has 
modified the situation somewhat, sincecollege teachers participate in 
the Centre programme as advisers to the experimental schools. 

So far there is no institutionalised co-operation between teacher 
training colleges and universities. The absence of research and deve- 
lopment facilities and stimuli seems to be a serious obstacle. 

The universities train all secondary school teachers and most 
secondary vocational school teachers. 

All institutions of university status are involved in teacher educa- 
tion, but their contributions vary considerably. They range from the 
relatively small contributions of technically and economically oriented 
institutions to the large contributions of schools of philosophy, 80 per 
cent of whose graduates enter teaching. 



1) A third kind of institution (intermediate vocational schools for infant* 
school teachers, underteachers and handicraft teachers) is not dealt 
with here. They are, however, a further example of the diversity 

of standards. 

2) In addition, students are required to practise teaching in rural and 
urban communities for a total of four months. 
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Studies for the teaching diploma must legally (1) take four to five 
years, depending on the subject* The legal bases of teacher training 
colleges and universities differ. Whereas the former are directly sub- 
ordinate to the Ministry of Education and Arts, the universities are 
autonomous institutions. "Science and the teaching of science are free" 
is constitutional law, but in reality this freedom is limited. Overall 
fields of study and the categorisation of individual subjects are defined 
by law, (2) More specific regiQations dealing with time allocations and 
the structure of diploma examinations are laid down by the Ministry of 
Science and Research on this basis, (3) A detailed study plan for each 
subject must be developed by each university and submitted to the Min- 
istry for approval. The level of specificity of this document corres- 
ponds to that of the Lehrplan for teacher training colleges. Until now 
teacher training in universities has had the following characteristics: 

- strict division between the study of subject matter and educa- 
tional training. The latter accounts for 5-10 per cent of formal 
instruction. There is no institutional relationship between these 
two aspects of professional training, which are regarded as 
distinct fields to be studied separately. Consequently, neither 
pays enough attention to the professional demands made on the 
teacher. 

- curriculum development, the central professional task of the 
teacher, is not taught at university level. The educational train- 
ing is theoretical with the emphasis on historical, philosophical 
or sociological aspects of education, depending on the university. 

- practical teaching is not part of the training programme. Grad- 
uates are expected to gain practical experience in a probation 
year under the guidance of a senior teacher. 

- very few research and development projects at university level 
are related to the school curriculum. 

This situation will be modified to some extent by a new law which 
is expected to provide a new basis for teacher education. The two most 
important innovations are the introduction of teaching practice and 
- linked with it - courses in "subject matter didactics . The latter may 
lead to curriculum development. 

Small changes in curriculum are occurring in individual institu- 
tions. At the Vienna School of Economics and Commerce, for example, 
courses are offered in which student groups develop instructional units, 
including student materials, in their fields of study. These units are 
then tried out and evaluated by the students, and the relevant theoretical 
courses in education are in line with this type of advanced project course, 

A promising innovation in teacher training is the School of Educa- 
tional Sciences in Klagenfurt. It wa? founded in 1970, and the institution 
was granted a three-year developmt it period in which to select and train 
personnel and to plan, design and develop... their training programme. (4) 

1) The actual average duration is considerably longer. 

2) Federal laws on study areas, 

3) Study regulations, 

4) In-service training courses for teachers, and post-graduate doctoral 
training have been offered since 1972. The undergraduate training 
programme commenced in 1973. 
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Several hopes have been raised by this institution:, 

- the possibility of overcoming the barriers between subject 
courses and educational training through a co-operative devel- 
opment of the curricula for teacher training; 

- the provision of in-service education for all teachers at univer- 
sity level; 

- the bringing together of students and practising teachers in 
special project-type courses; 

- the breaking down of the barrier between universities and 
schools through large-scale curriculum development in co- 
operation with the regional educational system, 

^ 1° u *° expectations have been justi- 

fied. The School is having considerable difficulties in recruiting quali- 
fied staff and in institutionalising co-operation and an interdisciplinary 
approach. The latter seems a particularly difficult problem. 

In-service teacher education 

Three institutions offer in-service teacher traittiog: The Pedaeo. 
gical Institutes for General Education, the PedagogicaMnstitutes for 
Vocational Education and the Ministry of Education and Arts (see 
lable 10} Neither teacher training colleges nor universities offer in- 
service education, although individual members of these institutions 
contribute to in-service courses. The three institutions offer self- 
contained training seminars lasting in general from half a day to a week. 

The pedagogical institutes are regional institutions; in most pro- 
vinces there is one for general and one for vocational education. They 
are controlled by the Provincial School Authorities and their responsi- 
bilities are teacher education and educational research. Except for a 
few small surveys, however, their contribution to research is negli- 
gible, and they are not concerned with the development of materials* 

With a few exceptions they are one-person institutes, the director 
being assisted by a few teachers under part-time contract. The peda- 
gogic institutes function primarily to organise and accommodate in- 
service training courses. The majority of training courses are planned 
by other institutions, usually the Ministry and the Provincial School 
Authority. They mainly consist of lectures, discussion and, in some 
cases, individual study and group work. There are very few seminars 
in which teachers develop teaching materials, and th^ content of a large 
number nf courses (especially for teachers in vocational schools) is 
confined to subject matter information. The description '^curriculum 
development activities can only be used with reservation. The courses 
are planned as isolated events, and there is no provision for follow-up 
activities. ^ 

^5^^^<=iPation in in-service training courses is free and voluntary, 
although fhe Provincial School Authorities select and invite teachers to 
attend sc ne courses, and in these cases attendance is quasi-obligatory. 
There are, however, no legal means of enforcing participation at such 
courses, and the teacher's career is not formally affected by his attend- 
ance, 

Apa/t from in-service training, the pedagogical institutes offer 
pre -service training for teachers in upper primary schools, special 
schools anc' polytechnic courses. These courses are open to primary 
school teaci^ers, are directed by secondary school teachers, and usually 
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are limited to subject matter information. (1) They are held in the 
teachers spare -time and conclude after two years with an examination 
based on subject*matter content, (2) 

Informal teacher development 

Apart from formal training, few institutional structures exist 
for teacher development. Teacher groups have been established in 
most schools, and all teachers of a given subject and type of school 
belong to one of these groups. They are loosely organised and headed 
fv tn^nnnint'^"t? Frequency of meeting ranges from month- 

ly to annually, and their primary task is to discuss the implications of 
current educational developments and, usually, to give opinions on the 
drafts of the Lehrplan, Their actual contribution to curriculum develop- 
ment IS negligible and limited to the organisation of sporadic lectures 
by teachers from the pedagogic institutes. Their expenses are partly 
covered by small grants from the institutes and the Ministry. 

Regular staff meetings take place in each school, but although 
their most important function, legally, is teacher development in 
reality they confine themselves to student assessment. The only excep- 
tions are staff meetings at experimental schools associated with the 
.^1/^ I ^""^u"^ Experiments and Development. In these schools the 
staff meetings have the specific function of discussing and co-ordinating 
the e>cperimental procedures, (3) uinatm^ 

For one of the most important activities in curriculum develop- 
ment - the planning of instruction and the development of materials by 
the individual classroom teacher - no facilities are provided at school 
I^'b ^^^^^ of space nor library or technical facilities. In 

addition, there are no compulsory attendance hours for teachers at 
their school, other than for their lessons, occasional formal teachers' 
meetings and one conference hour per week. There are no institutional 
procedures to support co-operative planning, (4) or teacher centres 
where teachers could study and develop materials. Neither is there any 
support system whereby continued consultation and advice would be 
available, nor are formal channels of communication to either colleges 
or universities open to the individual teacher. Thus the results of his 
efforts are never mamfested and there are few intrinsic (and no extrin- 
SIC) incentives motivating teachers to adopt a systematic approach to 
curriculum development. 



SUMMARY 



The purpose of this study was to give an overall picture of the 
structure of the Austrian educational system with reference to curricu- 
lum development in this country. 



1) This does not apply to the training of teachers for special schools, 

2) There are moves to shift these courses to the teacher training col- 
leges. ° 

3) Even there, discussion is concentrated on the transfer of students 
between groups, 

4) Except for experimental schools. 
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I, The educational system and its related service institutions are 
highly centralised, and this centralisation has several consequences: 

a) Co-operative curriculum projects developed outside the control 
of the Ministry are likely to fail, since they must contend with 
these major difficulties: 

- there are few sources, apart from the Ministry, for finance. 
There are no educational foundations in Austria; 

- it is very difficult to arrange for teachers to participate in 
development if their teaching load must be reduced for the 
purpose. Measures of this kind must be approved by two 
Ministries (of Education and Finance) and the Office of the 
Head of the Government. 

- it is very difficult to evaluate curriculum materials in se- 
lected schools since any change in the Lehrplan (subject 
taught, time allocation, etc,) must be approved by the Min- 
istry* The schools would have to apply for status as ex- 
perimental schools, (1) to be decided by the Ministry. 

- it is almost impossible to implement the developed products 
for such a project, since only textbooks covering Lehrplan 
content are approved and provided for students. Other curric- 
ulum materials can be made available only to teachers, and 
if they require organisational or content changes not corre- 
sponding to the Lehrplan, teachers are not allowed to use 
them. In theory such restrictions also apply to curricula 
developed by the Ministry, but in practice the Ministry also 
has authority over the inspectorate. It can be expected tha^ 

it would not obstruct its own developmental activities. 
Individual mitiatives may succeed in overcoming some of 
these difficulties, but it is very unlikely that they could 
successfully surmount them all while remaining independent 
of the Ministry, 

b) Projects controlled by the Ministry tend to be large-scale, 
nationwide and uniform. Small-scale development and multi- 
faceted approaches are unlikely to gain support because they 
are difficult to control and their prestige-value is lower and 
difficult to exploit, 

c) Curriculum projects dealing with controversial areas are un- 
likely to be supported; new ideas must be filtered for political 
reasons. 



1) There are two kinds of experimental schools. Those connected with 
the Centre for School Experiments and School Development were le- 
gally established in 1971 (see page 131), Apart from these, the 
School Organisation Law of 1962 made individual school experiments 
possible. 

Individual schools wishing to introduce specific changes must apply 
for status, and receive neither scientific help nor financial contribu- 
tions. Experiments are thus limited to changes in the time allocated 
to specific subjects or the introduction of new subjects. With few 
exceptions, their influence on the curriculum is insignificant even in 
the schools concerned. 
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d) When curriculum elements (whether materia^ t for students or 
training courses for teachers) have been developed, their eval- 
uation and implementation are facilitated by the elaborate net- 
work of communication between the Ministry and the individual 
school, 

2. The individual school is not prepared to initiate and support curri- 
culum development which at school level is at present the private affair 
ofindividual teachers. 

3. There are no local or regional institutions such as teachers* cen- 
tres to support formal and informal -development activities by teams or 
individuals. Pedagogical institutes ..r concerned with isolated 
formal training courses, and no attend - paid to continuing informal 
teacher development, 

4. Curriculum development as an aspect of the teacher's role is 
neither explicit nor well-defined. Initiative on the part of teachers is 
not valued, and is incompatible with the operations of the centralised 
system. In addition, there are no established standards of quality for 
instruction, s' >htnx- is little incentive for teachers to plan.' valuate and 
improve their ov caching. 

5. There is little scientific input into curriculum development, partly 
because the universities have only a limited interest in curriculum (in- 
cluding their own), and partly because tv : different ministries are re- 
sponsible for educational development (the Ministry of Education and 
Arts) and educational research and the univ**rsities (the Ministry of 
Science and Research)., 

As a result, there is a tendency to transfer development tasks 
straight to teachers and by-pass institutions of higher education. (I) 

6. The public interest is not yet directed towards curriculum, but 
rather towards the more conspicuous organisational problems of the 
school system. The social pressure groups (see pages 126 and 128) are 
not sufficiently aware of the necessity and possible strategies for curri- 
culum reform. Lip»service is paid :o "internal" school reform, but no 
pressure exerted. 

7. The legal and administrative aspects of the school system are 
over-emphasized. The structure is oriented towards ensuring a demo- 
cratic decision-making process on the central and intermediate levels. 
Neither the individual school nor the individual teacher nor the parents 
are included in this process. As a result school-based curriculum de- 
velopment and local initiatives are discouraged. 



1) Up until now this has even been true with respect to the new School 
of Educational Sciences at Klagenfurt. 
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n, CURRICULUM IN RELATION TO SOCIETY:: A FINNISH VIEW 



Societies and the Future 

"Society" is a term which cannot be used fruitfully in the abstract, 
but it is not a practical possibility to analyse every existing society 
separately. If, however, we decide to analyse societies in groups, we 
must face the problem that many different societies exist, and may be 
classified in many different ways. Our criteria in classifying them will 
be based on a given structure of values and a particular view of society 
and international relations, 

In analysing the relationship between society and the school curric- 
ulum, it might be helpful to classify societies according to their orien- 
tation to the future. Education is basically cone :rned with preparation 
for the future, in terms of preserving and trans aitting the cultural 
heritage and achieving social change. Stress is placed on one or other 
of these aspects according to the major politica stance of the society 
concerned. Four orientations or approaches towards the future may be 
considered. 

First, a "conservative" orientation takes the past as its model or 
ideal and attempts both to conserve certain features in its present life 
and to model a future which retains them. Emphasis is often placed 
on the idea that consideration of the past guarantees continuity and re- 
gulates the pace of change, A second approach is to ignore the future, 
concentrate on the present and to respond in the short-term to different 
immediate pressures. Reforms then occur piecemeal in different sec- 
tors of society and their interrelations and possible interactions are 
neither planned nor analysed, there being no clear responsibility for 
this area in the administrative system* 

Two further approaches are directly orientated towards future 
change. One mvolves gathering information on different "trends" and 
on this basis attempting to predict future patterns. When certain prob, 
abilities have been calculated, these are regarded as laws, and plans 
for the future made accordingly. The fourth approach also uses infor- 
mation on present trends to predict the probability of different futures, 
but then involves making a decision as to the relative desirability of 
the alternatives. Planning for the future becomes a process of hierar* 
chical decision-making, where decisions concerning the basic princi- 
ples of planning are made first, and these principles then applied to 
different sectors of society. The making of decisions can be seen as 
a turning point between past and future. 

This does not mean that individuals and groups can "freely" make 
plans for the future and realise them. The structure of the society and 
the organisation of power within it determines not only what kind of 
plans can be made but whether they can be implemented. If plans for 
the future 'o not reflect the major interests of those with the p^er to 
direct the resources of the society, they are unlikely to be implemented. 



Decision -making and the use of Power : 
School Textbooks a Case in Point 

The making of decisiors concerning the curriculum is closely 
connected with the general processes of decision -making and the use of 
power in a society. The school system is usually maintained by public 
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finance, and the most important decisions concerning the school system 
are made as political decisions. In countries where the poliS decf- 
mav hf^il^ lu''°"^'' ^ parliamentary system, educational decisions 
T "^""^ 'his situation it is likely that any 

defect m the democratic processes of decision-making will be reflected 
in decisions on educational matters. reiieciea 

= „H 1 ^'"'^"^f °f the relationship between the structure of society 

and control over the school curriculum have taken a naive view of the 
social uses of power. Such studies have oversimplified the problem in 
societies where the political institution does not have "total control ' 
over the educational systeni by seeing curriculum therefore as being 
democratically controlled". No attention has been given to the fact 
tSry instUuUonTf^ """^^^ °^ economic, religious or mili- 

bv hnth ^h/^f?^^^'^*!!^ production of textbooks in Finland is controlled 
KM.,, r • f economic interests. The National Board of 
Education inspects and approves textbooks, and teachers select from 
■Tf!' f"^.l^«hers, however, choose the authors, and textbook publish- 
ing emphasiEes those features of the books which increase sales In 
debates on state textbook publishing" versus "free textbook publishing", 
fL^Hn^ been implied that only state (i.e. political) control limits 
freedom and little attention has been paid to the control exerted by 
powerful economic and other interests. New school books do not always 
aim at the goals laid down in the new curriculum, particularly in the 
humanities and social studies. Deep-seated attitudes and prejudices in 
the publishers and authors may hinder change towards a curriculum 
which seeks to develop a more critical attitude in individuals and foster 
more democratic forms of government. Although the present system of 
competitive publishing is seen as creating "freedom of choice" the de- 
^f.^^.-^ ^ actuaUy produces real alternatives that reflect basic- 
ally different viewpoints has been little analysed. 



The Power Institutions 

C. Wi'ight Mills has listed the institutions of Western societies 
as political, economic, military, familial and religious. (1) According 
to him, education may be defined as a socialising institution in complex 
modern societies, while in simpler societies the socialisation process 
cannot be separated from the activities of the other institutions, ^lills 
describes three interrelated institutions - political, economic et mill- 
tary - as forming a power triangle" to which the family, church and 
school system are subordinate,- These three subordinate institutions 
are expected to satisfy the needs and demands of the power triangle. 

Institutions are characterised by the following features: they 
communicate messages about their basic values, goals, and methods 
of achieving them. They have their own status systems with accompany- 
ing role-expectations and methods of sanctioning behaviour with 
regard to these expectations. They have an interest in the socialisation 
process, and more or less expect the educational institution to give 
future citizens the knowledge and skills needed for performing the roles 
m their status- systems, as well as producing the "right" kind of moti- 
vation to seek the goals they set. 



1) Mills, C. Wright and Gerth,Hans, Character and Social Stru cture 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., New York, l953. ~ 
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In Rokkan's model of society, which describes its activities in 
two dimensions, we find a decision^making class or group at the centre 
of the power triangle of political, economic and military institutions, 
and relatively powerless groups at the periphery in terms of knowledge, 
social status or geographical location* (1) The centre controls the peri- 
phery to protect its own power, so the main problem in educational pol« 
icy is identifying who belongs to this centre, and how their power can 
be used to achieve educational objectives. 



Power and Conflict in Society 

The educational institutions may be subordinated to the dominant 
institutions of a society, but varying degrees of conflict exist amongst 
all the institutions. If the relationship between the educational institu- 
tions and the "power institutions" at the centre is harmonious, the edu- 
cational system and the powerless strata of society on the periphery are 
likely to be in conflict* The democratic control of the power institutions 
is necessary if we are to establish harmonious relations amongst these 
institutions, the education system, and the ordinary citizens. 

Viewed in these terms, the major problems in educational policy 
are also those of a whole society - social inequality and the unequal 
distribution of power. The curriculum is thus socially problematic and 
must deal with antagonisms between different social groups and institu- 
tions. The less control certain social groups have over their own future 
as expressed in the curriculum, the more problems of the curriculum 
are in fact social problems. 



Interest and Educational Inequality 

When a society is characterised by sharp social distinctions and 
inequality its educational system enables privileged minority groups 
to give their children a better and higher education than less privileged 
groups. In the western world the creation of *'equal educational oppor- 
tunities" has been accepted as a sufficient objective of reform, whereas 
changes in the socialist countries have aimed more profoundly at the 
removal of educational inequality. It is only recently that countries 
committed to creating "equal educational opportunities" have begun to 
analyse the relationship between general social inequality and the inabil- 
ity of certain social groups to take advantage of the proffered "equality 
of educational opportunity". Educational systems which ignore the edu- 
cational effects of social stratification have been characterised as 
"creating equal opportunities for becoming unequal". 

The manner in which those already possessing privileges can re- 
tain and strengthen them through the educational system becomes clear 
when we ask who makes decisions about the school system, and what 
opportunities different groups have of making their voices heard. What 
chances have those outside the power triangle, i.e. those with little 
education, women, and young people, of participating in decision-making 
in education? How far can political parties, employers* unions or trade 
unions influence decisions? 



1) Rokkan, Stein, Models and Methods ^n the Comparative Study of 
Nation-Building, Gothenburg, 1968, Cf« the disc >sion of Scho n's 
centre-periphery model, pp. 31-33 and p, 47 above, 
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The Role of the Expert 



Those responsible for the planning and preparation of curricula 
and textbooks are generally "experts" and many people believe that ex- 
perts are above social partiality and can be trusted implicitly when 
political viewpoints clash. This belief, however, requires closer scru- 
tiny* Experts and researchers might have knowledge which makes it 
easier for them than for other members of a society to judge the impor- 
tance of different goals, and to work out the means of reaching the se- 
lected goals. 

The expert*s knowledge gives him power both at the planning level 
and at the level of implementation. Those who are seen as experts in 
planning are in a position to decide on suitable goals for the curriculum. 
It would seem that an individual's level of knowledge, initiative and 
problem -solving ability are personal characteristics which make it pos- 
sible for him to have influence and power in society, and these qualities 
can develop outside formal education. Yet it appears that the opportu- 
nities of certain social groups to give their children more education 
determine from which groups experts are "recruited" and therefore 
which groups can make their voices heard through "expert power". The 
mechanism for selecting experts and researchers ensures that certain 
social strata are unlikely to be represented amongst those who make 
the most important decisions, A look at how different social classes 
are distributed in the secondary schools and universities shows this 
clearly to be the case. The problems of powerless groups, therefore, 
are unlikely to be given real consideration, particularly where the prob- 
lems are of such magnitude that profound changes in the power structure 
would be necessary to solve them. This is also true when the problems 
are deemed so smalt (from the standpoint of the decision-makers) that 
they do not cauFt i erious friction in the running of the institution, 

"Social problems" have been defined as those elements in an indi- 
vidual's situation which differentiate his existing condition from a desir- 
able condition, both conditions being seen in terms of his social ideology,; 
For instance, groups with little power are more likely to view problems 
of education and the curriculum as problems of power than are influen- 
tial groups. 

This defiiiitiuu leads to tlie conclusion that experts are not neccd- 
riarily tiie first to pei . uo .social {)rubletns, hince those ^ho do perceive 
them are more Ukel> lu ^upy a social level iii which most of the prob- 
lenia have accuniuiated, and from which experts are not drawn. Educa- 
tion as a means of social change is a social problem, as well as a peda- 
gogical one, and members of educational institutions are therefore not 
necessarily the best people to make decisions on this aspect of the edu- 
cational task. In Finland and elsewhere, most members of curriculum 
committees are experts in education, and it is possible that their deci- 
sions are in conHict with the goals and needs of groups with little or no 
power. 



The Criteria for Change 

For the reasons adduced in the preceding section, the direction of 
change through the educational system is too often seen as unproblema- 
tic. Experts must decide on the content as well the goals of new cur- 
ricula, and must of necessity select from the pot uf existing skills and 
knowledge. The criteria used in making this selection are often based 
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assumptions about man, society, international relations. 

»vni^ ^".'^ "i?"^ P°^"'°" ^hich remain covert and un- 

explored sources of influence affecting the criteria in question Even 
when it IS agreed that the educational system should act as an Igent of 
social change, the direction of change is still problematic, though his 
is often not realised. Through the schools we can socialise citizens to 
accept the necessity of certain changes, and to see certain channels of 
, ctange as legitimate. We ourselves prefer certain ends and means in 
this process - competition, for instance, may be seen as providing a 
stronger stimulus towards change than co-operation does - but our 
analysed. ^^^^"''"^ these means and their associated ends are rarely 

couraie fn'''' possible if the older generation has the 

or^!no/" selections on behalf of the next generation, and 

to eliminate some alternatives from their environment. General social 
advancement may eliminate some "alternatives" - few people now have 
he opportunity of travelUng by,,pony and trap - but it is hardly meanTng- 
^iiH^ /^'"'^ ^ development "use of power" in the political sense. The 
fields of knowledge included in and excluded from the curriculum how- 
tr^'Jlt^-'^^^^^^^l^ ^ s'g"i«'=ant "use of power". Pupils form 

part of their view of society ana environment through the curriculum 
and power over the curriculum can be power to decide what will be so- 
cial reality for the new generation. 

Knowledge and Power in Society 

The knowledge transmitted through the cur-iculum is only part of 
the communication of knowledge and information within society, which 
can be seen as a communications network in which messages pass con- 
tinuously between individuals and groups. We may ask who. on the 
whole, decides what information should be disseminated and in what 
ft.rm, so that it can be received by different individuals or groups 
History seems to indicate that the ruling classes have rarely encouraged 
.heir subordinates to entertain critical views of the social and power 

vi'r.'w'^f °, *t ^Tf^' '^^'^ °^ thinking has been labelled "sub- 
versive and the diffusion of this type of message has been restricted 
01 suppressed, particularly by dictators or where one nation has been 
ruled by another I„ the nineteenth century, when Finland was a Grand 
Duchy under the Russian Czar, the dissemination of information in 
Finland was limited by law to that dealing with economic matters and 
the gratification of religious needs. The education of the people *as 

• i-^'f ^^^'^ ''i'^ '"^"^y providing for compulsory edu- 

cation m Pmland, and it was not enacted until the 1920s, inTmediatelv 
after the recognition of Finland's independence. The term"non- 
commumcation has been used to describe the restrictions imposed in 
some countries on the diffusion of knowledge through education. The 
educational system maintains social divisions because the information 
required for exercising power in the society is communicated to a small 
elite and non-communicated to the underprivileged masses. Thus it has 
been said that freedom is the freedom to obtain information", and that 
democracy is fighting for the free flow of information" 
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The Diffusion of Knowledge through the Curriculum 



The school curriculum, including the content of textbooks and 
other teaching materials, is a special case of the problems of diffusing 
information within society. In mass communication the communicant 
sends messages with i elatively little control over their effects* The 
recipient may accept and assimilate the message but he can also reject 
or oppose it. The school and the teacher, however, have traditionally 
had the power by means of various sanctions to ensure that messages 
are received and assimilated. 

Only one aspect of the teacher's power will be dealt with here. 
The curriculum which reaches the schools has already been selected at 
the planning stage by experts. Part of this knowledge is such that there 
is no quarrel concerning its ''truth", and part is such that a fairly large 
measure of agreement can be reached by applying the established rules 
of knowledge acquisition. Other subject-matter, however, may be sus- 
ceptible to several different interpretations. For instance, information 
on our social environment and its development differs according to var- 
ious basic outlooks and sets of values. The teachers responsible for 
implementing this section of the curriculum have the power to ensure 
that 'Value-bound" knowledge ii? received and assimilated in the same 
way as non-disputed knowledge - as fact, not opinion. This raises the 
question of what opportunities pupils have of conducting critical discus- 
sions of such messages in the classroom. Teachers may in different 
ways markedly restrict both permitted questions and permitted answers. 
Thus a further unexamined or even unconscious selection from the know- 
ledge available takes place, and only certain items of information or 
sets of values may be communicated. (1) 



The Fragmented Curriculum 

A further problem related to the diffusion of knowledge in society 
has been raised in several countries by students* criticism of the irrel- 
evant and fragmented kno^\ledge offered at university. University re- 
search - the pitj'liiction of new Knowledi^e - i bo spocialised that it has 
been describcil ar> the complete atuir i ^atiuti u' hu.nicU; kno s\ 'ed^f, lilich 
points out that tinj fragnitntatiu . an<i ^p^n lai.satioji know itMlifo lu- 
stricts the flow o:' inforniation witlun .suu:vt\ .irul cMiijiui.-'^ thai only 
"specialists" can understand p.nd therefore uuntrui certain aspectb uf 
our lives, (2) Power is retained in a few hands generally drawn, be- 
cause of the structure of the school system, from the already powerful 
classes. In most countries, interdisciplinary approaches to learning 
have not flourished at the universities, and interdisciplinary research 
is emerging slowly, if at all. 

The need for an integrated curriculum is also felt in primary and 
secondary schools, as well as in colleges of teacher education. These 
colleges might function as centres for innovation in the integration of 
knowledge^ but only if they have close and continuous contact with bodies 



1) This consideration is central to the adoption of teaching strategies 
in the Schools' Council Humanities Project discussed in Chapter 11. 

2) Illich, Ivan, Deschooling Society , Harper and Row Publ. , 1970, 
186 pp. 
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.engaged in research* Teacher education should be concerned to estab- 
lish those connections amongst fields of knowledge, skills and attitudes 
which It 16 hoped will be perpetrated in the schools. At present a vi- 
cious circle operates, whereby the fragments of the curriculum - school 
subjects - determine the fragments in terms of knowledge and skills 
which are learned by teachers during their training. The "structure"' 
of human knowledge internalised by student teachers thus virtually guar- 
antees that they will be unable to integrate the school curriculum in 
any meaningful sense. 

The division of human knowledge into "subjects" reflects the human 
mind s attempt to assimilate and understand information by categorising 
It into discrete units. It is too easy, however, for the relationships 
betvveen these units to be ignored and for their boundaries to be seen as 
tixed. Subject teaching can thus become unnecessarily limiting and re- 
ductionist. The same problem arises in thinking about the curriculum 
as a whole. It is essential to organise different aspects into manageable 
conceptual units, but this can result in concentrating on some limited 
aspects to the detriment of the overall view and its implications. 

The curriculum, in a wide sense, may be defined as a plan to or- 
ganise all those actions and learning experiences through which the 
school attempts to achieve its aims. Like the Finnish comprehensive 
school curriculum, it may include plans for classroom work, out of 
class activities, school services, the social organisation of the school 
and the organisation of school work. In Finnish secondary schools, 
however, the curriculum is interpreted in a more limited way, and is 
seen only as the selection and organisation of subjects and content, and 
as a model for solving pedagogical problems. 



The Restricted Curriculum 

The content of school subjects which describe and explain the social 
environment is of special interest when dealing with relationships be- 
tween the curriculum and society, particularly the structure of these 
subjects - the basic concepts used in each field and their interrelation- 
ships. When planning the comprehensive school curriculum the Finnish 
National Board of Education published a guide to international education 
as a school subject. The guide lists the basic concepts to be dealt with 
when giving information about any society; 

1. Geographical and ecological environment 

2. History * 

3. Population 

4. Culture 

5. Politics and legislation 

6. Economics and sources of livelihood 

7. Education 

8. Mass communication and communication systems in general 

9. Social planning, social problems and conflicts. 

The weakness of this list is the equal emphasis placed on very 
different types of components, and the fact that the dynamics of the 
social setting are not mentioned. Concepts which help to explain what 
IS happening in a society - such as power, interest, and the conflict 
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arising from the relationship between these two - are not listed, so 
primary influences are difficult to trace and changes difficult to explain 
or predict. The list, however, does include many aspects of society 
which are important to the individual and not only society's power insti- 
tutions, and therefore may be useful to those who select the content of 

social studies" in the wide sense. This classification of the "elements" 
of a society also shows which components have an impact on the curric- 
ulum. 



Political Interest and the Curriculum 

In recent years, interes; ui Finland has focused on the question 
of what kind of information about society, its objectives and the use of 
power within it are communicated to pupils in different sectors and at 
different levels of the school system. This question has mainly been 
raised on the initiative of student and pupil organisations. Some empir- 
ical content analyses of textbooks has started, but they are restricted 
because different parties camiot easily find a common starting point 
from which the investigation could proceed. Finland thus offers an 
interesting example jf how different groups view the curriculum, be- 
cause some parties are striving to maintain the present economic and 
social systems and others seek to change them radically. There is no 
unanimous agreement on the direction of change, but rather a continuous 
struggle for and against change. The parties on the left, when in power, 
have since World War II worked foi the democratisation of the educa- 
tional system, and above ail for comprehensive schools. The right- 
wing parties have delayed this reform. All parties are interested in 
some aspects of the curriculum, and several questions concerning the 
school curriculum have become political issues. Such issues include 
the question of religious education, which foreign languages should be 
given priority, and to what extent pupils should participate in making 
decisions about the school and their studies. 

This last problem concerns the curriculum in the wider sense. 
When a limited interpretation is placed on the curriculum, planning is 
confined to the clas&room teaching situation, and everything outside 
this IS unplanned and handled a< a matter of course. Problems of school 
organisation are solved according to traditions which have probably 
grown up within the schools over the years and perhaps date back to the 
last century - when political and economic circumstances were very dif- 
ferent. These traditional rules may bear no relationship to the ideas 
and values of society outside the school and are unlikely to be suitable 
for solving problems concerning the social organisation of the school. 



Cultural Change and the Curriculum 

The cultural changes which have taken place in Finnish society 
since the last century have been described by Koli. (1) Nineteenth, 
century society was primarily agrarian, and the uniform Christian cul- 
ture was dominant. This meant that the world was seen as a world 
created by God in which human beings should fulfil God's wishes in 



1) Koli, Paavo: Opillinen yhtenaiskulttuuri (The Cultural Coherence of 
Society); Opettaja ja kouiu kulttuurieiamassS (The Teacher and the 
School in Cultural Life); Vammalan Kirjapaino Oy, Vammala 1967. 
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various fields of life. Religion offered a uniform and consistent motiva- 
tion for human activity. Since the highest goal of life was spiritual, 
only the Church could know the real object of education, and in accord- 
ance with Church doctrine it had an educational responsibility to all 
members of society. This became an educational right, and the Church V 
right to educate was never questioned. In modern society there are 
social groups who would like to maintain the remaining features of the 
uniform Christian culture or who propose a return to the Christian 
culture of the past as a solution to today's problems. These groups 
present the conservative orientation to the problem of planning for the 
future which was discussed in the first section of this paper. 

Towards the end of the last century, however, the uniform , 
Christian culture began to disintegrate. The "rule-governed" society 
in which the goals of human life were stated and rules for reaching 
them laid down, was replaced by a culture in which the role of reason 
and knowledge was emphasised. Knowledge was to be used in a rational 
manner for the attainment of objectives, but the objectives were not 
always clearly perceived. The main goal of knowledge became economic 
growth « later, economic competition between different peoples. The 

cold war which prevailed after World War U meant the intensification 
and extention of competition to all areas of international interaction 
The realisation that knowledge is power led to international competition 
m education and research to satisfy the needs of national political insti- 
tutions and the military institutions possibly hidden behind them. For 
example, it can be said that the teaching of history and geography in 
nation states has served to create a sense of "national identity^*. As 
UNESCO studies have shown, however, history and geography textbooks 
may be used m pursuit of national identity at the expense of an aware- 
ness of the international community and its needs. 



Democracy in Educational Decision-^Making 

The existence of different groups in society, with their different 
orientations and attitudes to the function of education, makes the exten- 
sion of democracy in educational decision-making a complex problem. 
This paper frequently puts forward the view that democracy should be 
increased in this field, as well as in others, but this extension of demo- 
cracy cannot be uncritically accepted as a general programme. If ex- 
perts are needed to provide a basis for decision-making, however, we 
should be sure that we know to whom we are giving the power to decide 
on the future of young adults and children. The use of experts will not 
automatically guarantee reasonable solutions for all members of society 
and especially not the powerless members. The selection of curricula 
is a social problem; we may construct a plan for a curriculum which 
will give students the knowledge and skills needed to "cope" in society. 
What the required knowledge and skills are, however, is less clear. It 
could be said that the smaller the possibilities are of controlling the 
power institutions, and the smaller the groups from which these institu- 
tions recruit, the more views concerning "necessary and sufficient know- 
ledge and skills will differ from each other, and the more problematic 
the selection of school subjects and their content becomes. If this so- 
cial problem is ignored in curriculum planning, it will certainly appear 
in the form of problems and conflicts at the level of curriculum imple- 
mentation. The social problem will become a pedagogical problem, a 
teaching situation filled with conflicts and disciplinary problems. It is 
thus clear that the democratic control of all the central institutions of a 
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t^TlVu ^^^''y a harmonious relationship between education 
and all the other components of the society. 

The existence and mterrelation of certain "power institutions" 
or power centres" is not a static situation. A historicarprocess has 
led to this situation, and there is also transfer of power witi-in the 
nn^^^in? k""'''^^- °^'"°c'-acy can be extended by strengthening it in 
one institution and widening the legal decision-making power of this 
ifo^ns TK ^° ^' democratic control reaches other institu- 

t!nt ^ subordinated institutions - lilce the school system - are im- 
^Z IT^" T^"'^'''^. democracy in this way. Educational institutions 
are particularly valuable in socialising their pupils towards the values 
and action models of democracy. 



Socialisation in the Schools 

The extra-classroom activities, school services and the social 
organisation of the school are significant in the socialisation process. 
In this connection we may use the term "hidden socialisation'^- sociali- 
sation which proves relevant under certain circumstances which differ 
l^""!!! the situation of overt socialisation. For instance, socialisation 
o the authority system of school might indicate "hidden socialisation" 
to an authoritarian political system. 

There is a tendency among researchers and authors to see the 
social orgamsation of the school as producing a "miniature society" 
This expression, in fact, tells us more about certain functions of the 
school than about its real nature. An authoritarian school system is 
hardly m agreement with many features of a democratic society, and 
may socialise individuals to such features in society which are more 
important to the maintenance of the power structure than to individual 
fi eedom. There may be a strong emphasis on discipline, authority, 
and planning directed and executed from above. This hidden sociaHsa- 
lon may contradict overt "education in democracy" provided as part of 
the subject curriculum. ^ 



The Curriculum and Society 

The main determinants of the curriculum may reveal different 
points of view. These determinants can be knowledge about society, 
knowledge about the content of "culture" or the traditional school sub- 
jects, or knowledge about the pupils and the process of learning The 
curricula may be classified as socially-oriented, subject-oriented or 
pupiUoriented. The last two types keep the relationship between the 
curriculum and society implicit, and take as their starting point either 
school subjects or pupils. The solutions found within their frameworks 
do exist in terms of social reality, however, and either they are in 
agreement with the demands of society or they are not. This type of 
curriculum is mostly produced by educational experts, and may not 
meet the needs of the powerless groups in society. 

The socially-oriented curriculum concentrates on content which 
is useful and necessary to the pupils as future members of society. The 
relationship between the curriculum and society is thus explicit, but not 
unproblematic. In answer to the question what kind of information is 
useful and necessary to all individuals in society, we may say that it is 
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knowledge which makes possible an easy adjustment to society, or which 
produces solutions to social problems no matter what the consequences 
to the power institutions. There may be, of course, serious conflicts 
between the two types of knowledge. 

Until society as a whole has control over the power institutions, 
the curriculum is unlikely to reflect its real needs. How can different 
groups influence the curriculum*? Members of the educational institu- 
tion, in the name of "objectivity^^ often refrain from stating values and 
specifying desirable objectives, although members of the power institu- 
tions o not hesitate to use their power in this and other ways. Educa- 
tors, however, have an equal right to express their values and influence 
the formation of the society* s educational goals. 

Educators, although they may express the real interests of society 
more accurately than members of the economic, political and military 
institutions, are usually drawn from the privileged class which has a 
certain interest in the content of the curriculum. The educational insti- 
tution itself, although representative of the people insofar as it is in 
conflict with the power triangle, will remain unresponsive to many of 
their needs so long as inequalities remain in society as a whole* 
The school alone and curriculum changes cannot change society, and 
reform in the educational system can contribute to social reform only 
when combined with changes in the other institutions of a society. 



m. REFLECTIONS ON CURRICULUM CHANGE: AN AMERICAN VIEW 



The period since the early 19503 has been characterised in most 
industrialised countries by systematic and occasionally massive at- 
tempts to change the schools. Sometimes the intent was to update a 
course - in geography for example. Sometimes the intent was to modify 
the basic organisation of the school - as by interage grouping* On occa- 
sion there has been explicit attention to broad national objectives that 
were fully identified, and the schools were seen as a major agent in 
achieving the goals; for example, the move towards comprehensive sec- 
ondary schools in Europe was often seen as an attempt to achieve 
greater political c nd social democracy through education. On other 
occasions, attempts to modify the school were piecemeal and initiated 
by teachers without apparent strong attention to the relationship between 
school programmes and national goals; an example is the strong move 
towards informal education in certain British primary schools. 

In any event there is now more than 20 years of experience in 
many countries with the planned development of new school structures 
and programmes. Curriculum development has been a significant part 
of this reform process. How successful has it been? Are we justified 
in assuming that curriculum development is a major factor in educa- 
tional and social change? These questions are being asked in many 
quarters, partly to provide a base for future policy. The results seem 
to be mixed; at least there are varying degrees of satisfaction with cur- 
riculum development activities. Directors of curriculum projects are 
frequently disappointed as they observe the use of their new programmes 
in the schools, A curriculum developer who has created strategies for 
teaching science inductively often is disheartened as he observes a 
classroom teacher trying to employ the approaches devised by the proj- 
ect team with children. The more naive observer, on the other hand, 
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is likely to be impressed by the new ways of talking about the teaching 
of science. It may seem dramatically different from the science in- 
struction during his own education when independent investigation and 
experimentation was not featured. Frequently, impressions of success 
or lack of success must be seen against the broader social outlook and 
experimental background of the individuals making the evaluation. 

It IS commonplace in some circles now to decry the major social 
policy initiatives in many countries of the last decade or two as failing 
to have modified the society in the ways that were envisioned by those 
who initiated the programmes. For example, we hear about housing 
programmes that were expensive, imaginative, and adopted with fanfare 
and hope - but that destroyed a sense of community. We hear about 
health care programmes that were accepted by the public at some con- 
siderable cost - but that have not demonstratively improved the health 
of the population. And we hear about educational programmes that were 
instituted amidst considerable cost and contentiousness - but that did 
not redress racial inequality or improve reading ability to the degree 
that was suggested when the programme was established. Evaluation is 
inextricably entwined with expectations. What were the hopes for the 
programme initially? If ambitious promises were made when securing 
the funds to launch a new effort, and the public memory is long, then 
developers risk considerable disappointment. 

Whether one is satisfied or dissatisfied with the results of social 
action programmes during the past 20 years, informed citizens and pro- 
fessionals alike have become somewhat more realistic about the trac- 
tability of social problems in all spheres: transportation, poverty, health, 
crime, as well as education. Progress in any complex field is seldom 
achieved by the adoption of new slogans, however important the slogans 
may be in galvanishing attention. In this period during which it has be- 
come important to assess the possibilities of effecting changes in the 
schools - exactly what kind of changes might be expected, and how might 
they be achieved most efficiently? * curriculum development has grad- 
ually emerged as a field of practice and supporting theory in its own 
right. As this volume makes clear, there is considerable experience 
that now can be utilised in developing the beginnings of a systematic anal- 
ysis of procedures, problems, practices and underlying assumptions 
in the field of educational development - and on a comparative and cross- 
national basis. In this chapter, several elements of this analysis are 
outlined for thexr potential impact on policy. 

Underlying such key educational issues as the locus for decisions 
about curriculum development (whether they be local or "central") is 
the question of generalisability of curriculum knowledge. The genera- 
lisability question in turn raises the point of the scientific basis for edu- 
cational practice. If indeed there is firm and predictive knowledge de- 
rived from research that suggests techniques as well as purposes of edu- 
cational activities, then it seems a relatively straightforward if difficult 
matter to build the best curriculum development approaches possible in 
consonance with scientific knowledge. If on the other hand scientific 
knowledge provides a relatively weak first approximation of desirable 
practices, then attempts must be made to understand the most produc- 
tive interplay between the practical business of teaching and the know- 
ledge base for this practice, with the emphasis on practice. 

The issue of the extent of the scientific basis for educational prac- 
tice has surfaced partly because of the attraction in large-scale social 
planning in many industrialised countries to the kind of research and 
development models that apparently have been successful in weapons 
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development, airplane design, and the electronics industry. Particu- 
larly in the United States, it has become popular to apply managerial 
techniques developed initially in the military field and in industry, when 
designing and implementing new social programmes. The first step has 
been to define the broad objectives of the programme under considera- 
tion^ then comb the scientific literature or initiate the scientific re- 
search necessary to discover the most effective methods of reaching 
the prespecified goals. Finally, implementation strategies were de- 
vised to assure that new practices would be accepted broadly. 

If objectives are determined for an entire nation then this general 
procedure is employed on a broad scale and all schools are expected to 
institute the practices that have been developed to meet objectives iden- 
tified as being of highest priority. If the base for educational practice 
is assumed to be strong, then there is a temptation to press for the 
establishment of the best available practices everywhere. A trend to- 
wards considerable uniformity xn school programmes is then accented. 
There is assumed to be a best way of developing programmes. There 
is a most effective method by which teachers work with children. While 
there may be differences in individual teacher and student abilities at 
least the idealised models to be emulated are clear* 

In some industrialised countries, Britain for example, there are 
strong traditions of local control of educational programmes. In the 
United States there is a firm statutory basis for local regulation of 
schools. The presumption of a highly predictive science of curriculum 
casts considerable doubt over the desirability and wisdom of local ini- 
tiatives. How applicable then is the research and development model 
with its strong reliance on generalisable knowledge? 

The scientist searches for general principles that have explana- 
tory and predictive power. If the quest is successful the principles 
identified can be applied m diverse settings. Scientific investigation is 
replicable; ideally it is parsimonious. 

Those people who are sanguine about the power of scientifically 
derived principles in the field of education are heartened by development 
and innovation in fields like agriculture and medicine. A procedure is 
developed in a laboratory setting that reduces pest investation. The 
procedure seems effective and economical. Crop yield would be in- 
creased if farmers were to employ the new practices. The task is to 
carry the word of the new approaches to the farmer who, after noting 
the demonstration, will implement the procedure because of the poten- 
tial profits that will accrue. 

Or in medicine, similarly, a therapy is developed to treat a dis- 
ease. A representative of the pharmaceutical firm carries information 
about the new therapy to the practising physician. The physician makes 
a match between the data provided by the parmaceutical representative 
and the symptoms he sees in his office and prescribes accordingly. 

What happens when the agricultural/pharmaceutical model is tried 
in schools? It is found for example, that youngsters master long divi- 
sion quickly when given rewards immediately after each correct re- 
sponse. The effects are particularly encouraging if small pieces of 
candy are awarded to the child^ The research finding is carried to the 
classroom teacher who is told that the effectiveness of his teaching 
will be improved were he to employ the new procedure. But what if the 
teacher finds such a procedure abhorrent*? And what if the teacher 
senses that such a procedure may have undesirable ramifications be- 
cause it could lead the learner to expect comparable rewards for other 
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increments of learning? A point here is that the teacher's personal 
value system may be at odds with the values that might be inferred by 
a procedure founded on "research". Just as serious, the teacher may 
not consider the entire effort to be worth the time it takes to learn and 
implement the new procedure. What, after all, is the incentive to 
change? 

In addition, research activities in a scientific tradition are unlike- 
ly to reveal what is worth doing in schools. It is the question of educa- 
tional purposes that oftentimes occupies the centre of the stage in edu- 
cational debates. It is one thing, through research, to demonstrate 
tliat talented youngsters do not appear to suffer academically when 
mixed with students of Issser ability. In fact, such a research find- 
ing may loom important to the educational policy maker as a justifi- 
cation for a new practice to be instituted. But no amount of research 
can demonstiate that comprehensive secondary schools are a desirable 
form of school organisation for all purposes. That question is one of 
political and social philosophy as much as it is a question of scientific 
fact. 

This line of inquiry is not to deny that psychological, sociological 
and anthropological research cannot illuminate the educational setting 
- and with considerable implication for practice. But it is meant to 
indicate that the expectations for clear answers to basic questions of 
euucational policy, including curriculum policy, are seldom resolvable 
through the scientific tradition. The educational researcher may be 
able to offer suggestions to the curriculum developer about the sequen- 
cing of topics in analytic geometry. He cannot tell the 3chool £ jthorities 
whether or not aualytic geometry is more worth teaching than, for ex- 
ample, seventeenth-century literature. 

In practice, it is a short step from the scientific tradition lo the 
engineering tradition in instituting new programmes. And the engineer- 
ing tradition has also enjoyed considerable prominence in the formula- 
tion of strategies for educational change. Essentially this tradition 
when employed in a field of social policy suggests that objectives be 
Identified in as unambiguous a fashion as possible, and then systems 
desired to meet these objectives effectively and efficiently. Thus when 
the objective is to teach ten-year-olds to compute at a certain level of 
sophistication, the task becomes one of outlining the degree of ability 
desired in operational form, then devising and evaluating a procedure 
on the basis of how well it reaches the objectives. Such a procedure in 
the field of education is bedevilled because outcomes are achieved in 
any educational programme in addition to outcomes identified as objec- 
tives. Thus It may prove effective to teach the techniques of sentence 
structure through a procedure that emphasizes considerable drill. Yet 
If the procedure militates against the stuc ^nt choosing written expres- 
sion as a means of communicating ideas, perhaps there is some ques- 
tion about the effectiveness of the programme. 

The "side effects" problem is a severe one in any objectives- 
oriented activity, even in industry. Inventive engineers can and do de- 
sign vehicles that meet prespecified performance goals. For example, 
an automobile can be designed to travel at 90 miles per hour, hold six 
passengers, appeal to a certain customer, and cost less than $4,000. 
But if the vehicle after it is produced is responsible for carnage on the 
highways at an unacceptable rate, wanton pollution of the atmosphere, 
and an unacceptable level of fuel consumption, there is considerable 
doubt about the success of the design. One person's side effect is an- 
other person's main effect. 
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Part of the problem in that values shift over time, and acceptable 
results during one period turn out to be unacceptable when consumers 
are alerted to undesirable outcomes. Social policy spheres are replete 
with examples of programmes that are designed to improve health care 
but that seem to do little more than raise the income level of physicians; 
or programmes that are instituted to enable the poor to play a key role 
in the developm-^nt of programmes to ease poverty but turn out to create 
a new class of exploiters. 

In some industrial countries, there is a growing mood that ques- 
tions the tractability of large social systems and therefore the ability 
to modify them dramatically, particularly over a short period of time. 
In many countries^ the 1960s represented a period of high optimism 
about the outcomes of imaginative social action programmes if able 
people were able to identify major barriers to progress and invent com- 
prehensive programmes to ameliorate them. It was felt that only the 
will and the money were needed to bring about change* Now there are 
doubts. 

Partly, as has been suggested, it is a matter of the appropriate 
level of expectations. If a great deal was promised in ameliorating 
severe racial conflict through the schools by mixing the races, for ex- 
ample, and the expected changes do not occur, there is a tendency to 
cast doubt about whether or ngt so apparently inert a system as a 
nation's schools can indeed be used to achieve broader social goals. 
Another perspective, however, reveals that some progress is made. 
In part, it is a question of the rate of reform that is tolerable within 
any nation's political system wherein competition for public outlays is 
intense. Claims are made by powerful advocates to secure the neces- 
sary funds. Often the claims turn out to have been unrealistic, and 
new competitors for a larger share of the public purse tend to receive 
attention from disenchanted political leaders* 

In the formulation of educational policy it is perh ' j., useful for 
those who have the responsibility for making decisions allocation of 
resources to come to grips with the issue of the purpose for outlay of 
public money. In one view the role of the government Is to provide 
funds for the support of the educational system. Formal education is 
an enterprise characteristic of civilised societies. For many decades, 
children have been sent to school on the assumption that the experience 
is a birthright and that a necessary element of socialisation takes place 
in the institution. It is further assumed that there are beneficial out- 
comes from the school experience that transcend those that can be 
readily described. 

In an emergent and contrasting view, the schools ist in order 
to achieve certain agreed-upon and far reaching personal and political 
aims. The schools are then held to account according to how well the 
aims are realised. Specifically, during the past twenty years, the 
schools have been seen as a force for democratisation. They have also 
come to be seen as an important element in enabling each person, 
regardless of accident of birth, to earn a living and thereby fulfill him- 
self - a related aim, of course. 

During the 1970s in many industrialised countries, there is a 
detectable shift in orientation from the second purpose which came to 
prominence during the 1960s and towards the first. This shift is due 
partly to disenchantment with the power of schools in redressing severe 
social problems. It is due also to the realisation that schools serve 
many purposes other than those that can be readily identified. Several 
courses of action stem from these realisations. It is suggested by some 
that governments turn away from schools as a major social in.-^titution. 
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It is asserted that there are alternative methods of achieving educa- 
tional purposes other than through the maintenance of large and expen- 
sive school systems, A more conservative reaction, on the other hand, 
is to become more reflective about the social outcomes derived from 
schooling, partly on the assumption that educational systems have 
evolved over many years and have proved adaptive even if they exhibit 
some glaring problems. 

Perhaps basic educational change is relatively undramatic, at 
least over short periods of time, "Schools without walls", individually 
prescribed instructions, and language laboratories came on the scene 
with much fanfare, but the impact on the total system was modest. Ini- 
tially, each innovation is heralded. Then it does have its influence, but 
the influence is seldom as extensive as the initiators of the new pro- 
gramme and their supporters might have hoped. 

A central policy theme emerging from the present uncertainties 
focuses on the question of centralised as against localised responsibil- 
ities for curriculum development. Many, though not all, of the curric- 
ulum efforts initiated during the 1950s and 1960s represented national 
attempts to mould local practice. In the present questioning mood about 
the purposes of governmental activity in education, there is a tendency 
to examine the potential of locally based curriculum development activ- 
ities. While few educationists or policy-makers view the issues as 
clearly dichotomous, it is nevertheless evident that the relationship 
between local efforts and centralised efforts needs re-examination. If 
educational practices are not broadly generalisable, and if the schools 
are not a major instrumentality for effecting broad societal change, and 
if provision of educational services is as important a feature of educa- 
tional policy as social problem solving, then the interplay between cen-» 
tralised, often national, actions and school-based or locally based 
actions might shift towards the local. Indeed this issue may well be 
the central one in curriculum for the remainder of the 1970s. 

At the heart of this question is the capability of schools for inter- 
nally stimulated reform and the relationship between local aims and 
talents and national efforts to provide support and stimulation. Tradi- 
tionally, teachers have not seen themselves as curriculum developers, 
at least at a conscious leveU It is a fact that they have indeed shaped 
the school programme, but they have tended to view the product of edu- 
cational publishers or national curriculum plans as the framework in 
which they have developed local variations in order to achieve desirable 
results. 

In some countries, of course, there have been strong traditions 
of teacher independence in curriculum building. Britain stands out, 
particularly the extensive primary school reforms effected in the 
United Kingdom since the end of World War II. Surely the characteris- 
tics of that movement need to be better understood if there are to be 
policy implications in other countries and indeed in Britain itself. 

An emerging force with powerful implications for school-based 
curriculum development is the organisation of the teaching profession. 
With the increase in collective action on the part of teachers in most 
industrialised countries, it is probable that teachers will become more 
assertive about all matters that affect their work, including the curricu- 
lum. While curriculum issues are not yet negotiated between teachers 
and administrators as part of the general context of professional em- 
ployment, such a move is not difficult to envision. 

If indeed school-based curriculum development is to become in- 
creasingly prominent, as is postulated here, then our manner of think- 
ing about educational change must itself undergo some modification. 
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As has been indicated, the prevalent style for thinking about curriculum 
development makes heavy use of an engineering metaphor. If school- 
based curriculum development starts to receive increased attention, 
and if considerable variation is fostered from place to place, then it 
will be found useful to employ alternati ve models and metaphors* A 
possibly suggestive metaphor to be put in juxtaposition to the one drawn 
from engineering is one that is based on biological evolution. Such a 
metaphor suggests that natural variation occurs within a complex sys- 
tem. Some of the variations have powerful adaptive properties. Indeed 
they would not have occurred unless they fitted some situation \% ell. When 
one is trying to engineer change, one is concerned with injecting a new 
procedure into a large system. The reform is often rejected because 
of unanticipated counter forces. For example, in every school there is 
a teacher who knows how to manipulate the social system of the school 
in order to resist change. Frequently there are forces that work in the 
broader community that also serve to blunt innovation. Sometimes the 
obstructionist teacher and the resistant community represent desirable 
protective forces against poorly conceived new programmes. But re- 
gardless of the social desirability of them, these forces exist. Thus 
there are broad contextual factors of a social, political, and personal 
sort that militate against modifying any social system, with internally 
and externally valued traditions. 

Any metaphor that suggests the examination of natural variations 
within an existing system implies a more conservative stance than one 
that identifies shiny new goals and then attempts to implement these 
goals forcefully. This conservative posture may be unacceptable to 
some political and educational figures who fear that the importance of 
schooling is thereby downgraded. However, the evolution metaphor is 
likely to be found provocative by those policy makers who for a variety 
of reasons have altered their view of the suppleness of the educational 
system. 

The evolution metaphor suggests that attempts be made to under- 
stand the dynamics of change as it actually occurs within existing situa- 
tions. What are the stimuli for modifying the educational system? How 
have the existing political and social forces been accommodated? For 
what reasons have the changes proved adaptive*? Then, what element 
in the appealing variations are suggestive for those individuals in other 
educational settings who may wish to modify programmes in a similar 
way? 

To provide desirable relationships b'^^ween national and local ef- 
forts, procedures must be developed for iaentifying attractive modifica« 
tions in educational programmes, then supporting them. If increased 
reliance is to be placed on school-based programmes, probably support 
networks must be established whereby locally-based innovators can re- 
ceive the assistance of scarce national talent. Furthermore, it is nec- 
essary to strengthen national advisory and consultative services in 
order to highlight the importance of teacher initiated activities. 

}^ addition to the role of supporting personnel, there must be clar- 
ification of the roles of the various individuals within the school and 
community who play a role in development activities:^ the principal, for 
example, and the teacher; the parents and the students^ The clarifica- 
tion of these roles, the strengthening of support services and the en- 
deavour to understand how curriculum change actually occurs in 
contemporary society are more modest targets than some which have 
been pursued in the past. They all need careful consideration in the 
next phase of curriculum policy-making* 
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Chapter IV 
CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTIVES 



♦ The preceding chapters do not claim to provide a complete con- 
spectus of curriculum development in Member countries. Howeve? 
they Illustrate the diversity and scope of the movement and several of 
the crucial issues that have emerged over the past ten years. A decade 
and more of experience of systematic curriculum development and 
widespread discussion of curriculum policy have provided perspectives 

fv«l'2nJi^o*^ ""^'f '^^^ ^^'^ °^ tasks of this Handbook to ana- 
lyse and assess for their contribution to thought and action in this field. 

However, our knowledge of the processes involved in the svstema- 
tic renewal of the curriculum is still very incomplete. Pur Sermore 
knowledge is often limited to particulars whereas policy makers frH 
quently need to deal in generalities. Where knowledge only a few years 
^f^.^PPffed to many to be firmly grounded, as for example in thi be- 
havioural objectives movement, we are now finding a mounting wave of 
criticiam, some of which tends to undermine the very foundations on 
riNlJlv^^^''"'y" objectives have been built. This criticism is a 
healthy sign of intellectual vitality and much of it In fact points to the 
oH^i.L'T® /fu^^i" behaviouristic thinking and assumptions of which 
advocates of the objecUves approach should be aware. More generally, 
these criticisms draw attention to the danger of firm conclusions and 
unequivocal recommendations. Experience of curriculum development 
has occurred m widely differing situations: different cultural traditions, 
educational systems, and conceptions of tasks have all contributed to a 
diversity and complexity from which it is extremely difficult to make 
generalisations that will be recognisable to the participants in the dif. 
iVT^I s/*"a*^?"s- ^'^ example, we cannot claim to know which, in the 
cycle of curriculum development, is the most crucial point of entry 
- assessment procedures, pupil materials, objectives, teacher educa- 
tion, and so forth. 

Readers of the Handbook have had the opportunity to make an 
assessment of the significance of the modern phase of what is in fact an 
ancient movement of curriculum change and the efficacy of the different 
strategiec and approaches that have been adopted. They will have 
formed their own judgments about many of the issues and controversies, 
about practical action programmes and the validity of constructs in 
common use amongst developers and theorists. It would be a mistake, 
therefore, to end this study with a formal Ust of.recommendations. 
What this concluding chapter attempts is to identify some tentative con- 
clusions and to focus on a number of outstanding issues and problems 
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which inevitably will come-forward for further clarification as curricu- 
lum development policies and practices are reviewed and reformulated 
in member countries. 

The Handbook provides abundant evidence that curriculum deve- 
lopment is a complex process even where single institutions or groups 
of schools are concerned. It embraces aspects of education which go 
well beyond updating the content, and organisation of classroom learning, 
which is how some of the subject teams of a decade or more ago largely 
viewed their task. Although it has not proved possible to identify and 
make conclusive judgments about a set of basic styles of curriculum 
development, we have attempted to assess a variety of techniques and 
strategies all of which have their roots in and connections with the val- 
ues and ideologies embedded in the culture. We have drawn attention 
to the distinctive approaches which are to be found in member countries, 
e, g. curriculum-making through national advisory committees and spe- 
cialist groups working in or in close association with Ministries of Edu- 
cation, project teams which may function at the national level but are 
independent of governmental bodies, and a multiplicity of local, regional 
and school-based efforts. These approaches need to be understood and 
carefully assessed by all concerned with curriculum decision making. 
They are to a considerable extent justified and explained by the particu- 
lar situations within which they occur, but these situations are them- 
selves changing: in no system is the curriculum static or an object of 
indifference. Whether modifications made in or proposed for school 
curricula amount to a fundamental change is another matter. 

Despite the cultural roots of curriculum development which we 
have noted, a technique or an approach which originates in and refers 
specifically to a particular situation is not subsequently best thought of 
only as a function of that situation and its needs. Decision-makers are 
not always sufficiently aware of relevant work in systems other than 
those for which they are directly responsible. They may be unduly cir- 
cumscribed, as a consequence, in their assumptions about the kinds of 
innovation their own systems will tolerate or accept. The diversity of 
workable approaches to curriculum development and the specificity of 
the origins is not a reason for failing to make a very careful appraisal 
of the experience to be found in other situations and redefining one's 
own role a*^'^ task in the light of this experience. It has been one of the 
purposes , ^ URI's programmes of national and international seminars 
to encourai,. cross-national analysis and appraisal, and we think this 
Handbook has its own contribution to make in this regard. 

More regular and systematic exchange of policy thinking, cu' ric - 
ulum materials, research findings and experience of particular a|. - 
proaches and problems would be very valuable, particularly for policy 
decision-makers and teacher educators. This exchange is to some ex- 
tent provided for through professional literature^ the increasing number 
of informal contacts between curriculum workers in different systems, 
and professional programmes of seminars and conferences of which the 
CERI curriculum series is an example. However, these exchanges 
notwithstanding there is still a strongly felt need for maintaining and 
continuing what is taken to be the national or even a particular group^s 
way of ctoing things. It must be recognised that this is essentially a 
conservative view; certain practices and procedures exist and make 
sense in particular environments and people are held to need consider- 
able assurance before they substitute for them the alien practices of 
another system or group. Clearly no system is an unmixed and as un- 
changing or as uniquely meaningful as the conservative assumption 
might suggest. The position which posits some essence of a tradition 
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or a procedure and ascribes unique value to it, overlooks the reality of 
changing events and relationships. The social meaning and significance 
of the school curriculum is constantly changing as other systems and 
institutions in society change and grow. As a consequence, methods 
and procedures for modifying the curriculum cannot be assumed to be 
stable any more than content, roles and institutions. The uncertainty 
as to both ends and means which these changes give rise to underlines 
the value of cross national comparisons and guidelines. This general 
instability and uncertainty is well illustrated by the changing meaning 
of the term curriculum itself, as is pointed out in Chapter I, 

Curriculum development started haphazardly and in none of the 
educational settings discussed in this report has it reachea the stage 
where adequate support is provided, linkages between teachers, project 
workers, policymakers, teacher trainers and other interested parties 
have been adequately established, or adequate efforts made to maintain 
a continuity of growth and development of the curriculum. These prob- 
lems are not only the problems of funding but also of monitoring devel- 
opment and seeking to understand and control it. The very complexity 
of curriculum development processes means that continuity of support 
is extremely difficult to establish. It is by no means certain that we 
have identified^ in any Member country, the key elements from which 
the greatest returns for supportive action could be anticipated. This is 
not surprising when we consider that curriculum change entails changes 
in human relationships and institutions and not merely in the content and 
methodology of teaching. 

The ultimate justification of curriculum development is improved 
conditions of leaning and teaching, yet in all countries studied there is 
evidence of doubts in the teaching profession about the practical results 
of the curriculum development movement. While these doubts are legi* 
timate in as much as they refer to the relatively limited results of sub- 
stantial investments of puolic and private money in curriculum reform, 
they should not give rise to the variant of conservation already noted, 
or to scepticism about the quest for planned change. This would be 
tantamount to plumping for the tried and trusted methods of the past, 
which cannot be a satisfactory solution to our problems. 

Continuing social and cultural change is characteristic of indus- 
trialised societies. These societies will be far more decisively affected 
by recent drastic changes in the energy balance than non*-industrialised 
societies. In the light of these changes, the content of the curriculum, 
methods of teaching and the context of inter-personal relationships that 
are commonly found in schools, and indeed the very concept of school- 
ing itself, will have to be dramatically revised. Industrialised societies 
have shown themselves capable of rapid adaptation and planned flexible 
development. There is thus both a greater need than ever before for 
critical and systematic approaches to the curriculum and a capacity to 
make them. The conservative response is simply irrelevant. Coun- 
tries, furthermore, should be extending their procedures for monitoring 
and assessing curriculum and other educational changes and dissemina- 
ting their findings within their own systems as well as to one another. 
Only thus can there be that gain in knowledge without which curriculum 
development will remain the prescriptive and even speculative enter- 
prise it often is now. More than ever before, in the years immediately 
aheao, national policy makers in education are going to need informa- 
tion, skill and sensitivity to contemporary issues in their approach to 
curriculum and related educational concerns. 
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The foregoing point raises one of the most crucial problems in 

curnculum ,s a map or a chart of experience. It crystallises and sum- 
ZZT-^' f V'®". ^^""^^^ ^ learnable form what decision-makersTn 
educational and other social institutions believe is appropriat^for com- 

^^fon in? '^'^""^ ''^l'^^^ '■^"^'^t and enshrine political r- 

Xrh= n^^^"^ judgments. When proposals are made for mod fyinr 
what has previously been transmitted, further value-laden decis ons 
must be taken. More far-reaching proposals in some Member countries 
for making the curriculum a kind of continuously adapting system also 
imply value preferences. These choices presu^ose the ri£s of cer 
tain individuals and groups to take decisions on behalf o! o hers i e 
the decisions taken for pupils by teachers and educationalTohcy-makers 
lar J Th'" '"T^e^enting the educational interests of society ft 
nteresfs TM^f ^^'^h ^^'-ying degrees of authority to express these 
interests. This is a simplified version of an elaborate structure of 
responsibilities, rights and powers but put in this wajit ra" ses the 
?roA r "^'^g^"'"^^^ participation in curriculum making. ItTs clear 
haroauernrn?^ carried out in the course of preparing f he Handbook 
f^!^;'^ i ^ °^ participation involving teachers, parents, administra- 

?re'chanrnrTh'''''.hfi''%^'^"" com^iunity and fhe pupils Smselves 
are changing. The rights and responsibilities of these various groups 

fy'rSes th^/mo^rf^'^H ^fr" ^"'^ '•'^ '° them close- 

hroILr Zr r I ^""damental questions of democratic theory. The 
row n^nf °^ curriculum used in thio Handbook precludes a nar- 

row professionalism. Thus It is a mistake to suppose, as some educa 
tionists are still inclined to do. that curriculum decfs^ons are the pre 
rogative of the corps of trained professional teachers. How these der- 
ZfrZl""^"^^' ^'^^^^h«y presuppose and what interests are served 
d.hJf. \ "f questions which require detailed investigation if the 

one. Chapter Ul of this Handbook draws attention to some of these prob- 
lems and suggests lines of further inquiry. ^ 

annro^^M!""'^" "'^'^^ already of the variety of strategies and 

approaches to curriculum development that are to be found In Memter 
cTrio^T- ?'^^f"^«^» 'Change favours and is favoured by project-^al;d 
curriculum development and in all countries where this approach is 
used curriculum change has been only partial and irregular This is 
S .hv .h'^"/''" ''''^''Sy is adopted and perfaps helps to ex- 

a compShln«' °"^'; " i« sometimes assumed that 

riPtv nf t strategy for curriculum development involving a va- 

HfnJnH« '^^''°uf functiomng at all levels from national to local 

depends on tight central control through a traditional bureaucracy 
Jnnt^ni'^ "1 ^""^^ dependence, and those who assert it may be confusing 
control with support, or overlooking the diversity and remonalisation 
oLntT'"\f "fV"".^" '"^"y societies. We have noted in thf foregoing 
chapters that fixed centre control is lessening and is being replaced by 
bi^riff "^P'f^^^f"''^^ «hich give greater opportunities and re sponsi^ 
bihties to regional and local bodies. There are some signs, more con- 

nfse and coSnL'^r °^ attempt's to harmo- 

nise and co-ordinate the work of the various institutions and aeencies 
engaged in curriculum development. The problem of harmonifaUon !s 

rLToSiHtie J^r'th' ^y^'^"'^ ^""'^^ custom the 

Inri'^vl u curriculum are exercised by local authorities 

and by the schools themselves. It is in these societies that the need for 
energetic and creative schemes of harmonisation is greatest, clrre- 
mumnriSv nf^J temptation in these societies to rationalise a 

multiplicity of ad hoc approaches and to defend them as a necessary 
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feature of a pluralistic society. Where this defence is attempted it is 
important to ask in what particular ways the pluralism of values and 
institutions affects the opportunities, work styles and life conditions of 
the participants in the educative process. 

One of the most difficult of the emerging problems in Member 
countries where greater freedom is being given to schools arises from 
just this question of pluralism. School-based curriculum development 
has a great appeal not least because it confers considerable responsibil- 
ity upon class-room teachers. Yet it can give rise to serious difficult- 
ties when one of its consequences is a great diversity of the curriculum 
and teaching and learning methods. In highly mobile societies with fam- 
ilies quite likely to move from one region to another there are obvious 
advantages in a more uniform curriculum,' It has also been argued that 
the goals of social consensus and equality are better served by at least 
a common core of studies. 

The growing movement of school-based curriculum development 
raises most acutely the need for linkages to be well articulated amongst 
the various elements in the system: schools, advisory services, minis- 
try, examiners and examining boards, teacher trainers, curriculum 
developers and so forth. One of the consequences of turning school- 
based curriculum development from an attractive sounding slogan into 
a meaningful set of procedures is that its simplicity has been replaced 
by a recognition of the intricate social substructures that are necessary 
to support it. For example, the questions of funding and accountability 
for expenditure of funds are more difficult where schools have a greater 
responsibility for their own curriculum decisions than when they are 
simply transmitting through the agreed syllabus the decisions of the 
national ministry. The appointment of curriculum development special- 
ists to the various hranches of the administration of the educational 
service will be nece^^ ry to build up and maintain linkage. 

The problem of preparing and supporting teachers as curriculum 
developers is brought out acutely by the school-based movement. In 
addition to the inclusion, in courses of initial training, of programmes 
designed to prepare prospective teachers as curriculum developers, 
there is need for a widespread growth of post-experience courses. In 
many Member countries there has been a rapid growth in training insti- 
tutions of courses in curriculum theory and development. To be effec- 
tivcj these courses should focus not only on the individual teacher but 
also on the organisation and the community of which he is a part. The 
concepts of community and organisational development are pertinent to 
contemporary curriculum development and may be expressed through, 
for example, on-the-job programmes which take place within the school 
or in local teachers' centres, and involve wider groups than teachers. 
So far there has been relatively little of this kind of activity on any 
appreciable scale. In its next phase curriculum development should 
broaden its concerns to include more comprehensive and imaginative 
training programmes. These local corporate activities should not take 
the place of more established forms of post-experience training where 
individual teachers freely take part in full and part-time courses. Both 
approaches should be adopted and each provides the means of relating 
curriculum development to in-service education, traditionally two sep- 
arate domains. 

The training programmes will be insufficient unless an array of 
support stinjctures is developed, A structure of institutions seems to 
be required which embraces the following: school-based teachers* cen- 
tres built largely on the principle of self-help and providing 
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opportunities for teachers and other interested parties to work in a very 
concrete way on the curriculum problems of local schools, local teachers' 
centres containing such resources as reprographic facilities and coUec- 
tions of project materials and providing meeting places for groups of 
co-operating schools; advisory services including local and national 
inspectorates, regional structures including advisers and teacher train, 
itig institutions; national bodies including ministries, universities, de- 
velopment groups and professional associations; and international bodies 
Which facilitate the exchange of experience and ideas and promote devel- 
opment in regions where there is no established tradition of this kind. 

One major difficulty arising from the variety of local and regional 
imtiative is that of settmg and maintaining standards. The traditional 
views of standards of attainment and performance, based on highly stra- 
tilled intellectual and social systems, are no longer adequate. One 
tiling that curriculum development has done is to make educationists 
aware of the relativity of educational standards: new projects have 
meant new forms of assessment and the performance of the pupils is not 
strictly comparable when they have been engaged on quite different 
learning tasks. Hence the peculiar difficulty of-evaluating curriculum 
development. However, there has been something of a backlash and in 
a number of countries serious disquiet is being expressed about the edu- 

nfiJ>r^ 4''"'^^^."^."''.^^ curriculum changes that have taken 

place The redefinition of acceptable standards cannot be earned out 
except in relation to objectives, criteria, and underlying values. It is 
a task which increasingly requires attention in an age of mass education 
and It u;^uld benefit from a continuing exchange among member coun- 
tries. For this purpose international descriptive studies are valuable 
but they are by no means sufficient. They are the starting point rather 
than an end point of enquiry. Curriculum studies have already claimed 
a large part of the funds available for educational research in some 
countries. But there is need for much more research if some of the 
important questions that have been raised by recent developments are to 
be answered. 

It is tempting to suppose tiiat the models of action-based or 
Pi-oblem-solving research focused on the felt needs of schools and 
teachers would be adequate. Reflection on the nature of curriculum 
theory shows that a multiplicity of approaches to research and enquiry 
IS needed. Curriculum theory is an amalgam which closely reflects the 
intimate relationships in teaching amongst value judgments, general 
concepts of content and methodology, and the concrete, highly specific 
tacts of the learning situation as perceived by various participants It 
is a theory which gives strong emphasis to practical judgments, which 
draws on the planning and field experience of teachers and curriculum 
developers, on empirical research especially in concept development 
and classroom interaction, and on various related branches of educa- 
tionai and social science theory. It is important to note that curriculum 
theory is synthetic and integrated in character: it seeks to unify, and 
hold together in a single frame of reference, constructs and experience 
irom the different specialisms into which the study of education is in- 
creasingly divided. It IS not concerned only with explaining the inter- 
rdated phenomena of the curriculum, although this is one of its tasks- 
it IS a prescriptive or ideological theory. Substantive curriculum theo- 
ries, which include for example the American common core curriculum 
theory or the Soviet theory of polytechnical education, do not resemble 
the theories of science, history and philosophy so much as political 
and social movements; that is, specific curriculum theories prescribe 
courses of action, they unite groups of professional workers, they 
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crystallise ideas around possible courses of action and interrelate 
values and empirical data which many of the theories of science and 
phisolophy seek to separate. The research which is an integral part of 
curriculum theorising is not, therefore, reducible to straightforward 
investigations of the effects of certain forms of intervention. It has not 
been the task of this Handbook to make a systematic analysis of the re- 
search findings in the curriculum field. It may be, however, that one 
of the roles which CEHI might perform is to make a series of critical 
and comparative studies of the variety of research programmes in the 
curriculum and to make these available to Member countries, especial- 
ly those interested in developing new approache,«# 

In passing, it should be noted that one q. the functions of the semi- 
nar series starting with the seminar in Kas /el, Germany, in 1970 has 
been to examine and to interpret some of tie research findings that have 
a bearing on curriculum decisions. 

There are many policy makers and administrators who feel that 
after many years of research and development the time has now come 
to focus on implementation and adoption. The policy makers, the ad- 
ministrators and the public at large doubtless want to see results and 
are impatient of academic preoccupation with enquiry and scepticism. 
But It should be clear from the work reviewed in this Handbook that 
curriciilum development including research is an ongoing process and 
that It is no longer possible to hold the view that first one undertakes.-a 
programme of research and development and then one implements it " 
over a long period of time. Social situations, policies and institutions 
are changing too rapidly, the limitations of research and the need for 
feedback in planned development are such that this would hardly be a 
meaningful procedure. But what is undeniable is that curriculum re- 
search has not been sufficiently related to decision-taking; new ap- 
proaches and designs are needed. 

What we have noted in our enquiry is a ^jaichwork wherein some 
Member countries have achieved a great deal at least in some aspects 
of their educational systems and others have achieved, as yet, relatively 
little. Thus the attractively clear-cut recommendation to get on with 
the business of implementation will not do. The nature of the curricu- 
lum and indeed the role of the school in society are becoming more 
problematic and controversial rather than less and only those systems 
which maintain a high degree of flexibility and build up a capacity for 
monitoring and adjusting their curriculum - and indeed their fundamental 
social policies - are likely to succeed, educationally, in the very diffi- 
cult years that lie ahead. 

It is sometimes rather comfortably assumed that where curriculum 
development is under the control of central ministries, comprehensive 
change strategies and systematic procedures for monitoring and adjust- 
ing school curriculum will be adopted. As the preceding chapters have 
shown, no clear pattern emerges wherein centrally or locally controlled 
curriculum systems have any particular advantage in this regard. In 
centrally controlled systems, administrative and organisational con- 
straints may inhibit the experimentation that is necessary if new ap- 
proaches are to be introduced and properly tested. There is no guaran- 
tee that the requirements of curriculum development will be well under- 
stood in centrally dominated systems. On the other hand, there is no 
evidence that local administrations have any clear advantage. Flexible 
and open administration, including the readiness to learn from other 
systems and to try new approachen, rather than rigid bureaucracy, 
whether central or local, is a pierequisite of widespread and continuing 
planned change, 
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It should go without saying that expert staff are required, but it 
IS not always the case that responsible specialists are assigned to work 
of curriculum development at either national ministry or local level. 
Ihis is not just a problem of lack of understanding of what the processes 
of curriculum development entail, it is connected with the increasing 
demands that are being made on scarce resources by all branches of 
the social services. 

One question which all Member countries wiU be asking is whether 
they can maintain present and recent rates of spending on the educational 
sector. Curriculum development, as we have seeais expensive in re- 
sources, energy, skill and time. It frequently takes much longer for a 
change in the curriculum to take effect than project budgets allow for or 
admmistrators had calculated. The whole question of funding and sup- 
porting, especially in relation to the adoption and diffusion of innovation, 
needs to be further examined in the light of experience in those countries 
Where both private foundations and governments have provided support. 
This IS a problem for the resolution of which research findings will 
Clearly be important and yet insufficient in themselves* The question 
Of returns for curriculum development expenditure raises issues which 
Will not be decided on educational grounds alone. 

What has been emphasized throughout this report is that curricu- 
lum development is not a process of change which can be isolated from 
other types of educational reform. The more general questions of cur- 
riculum policy, especially those which relate curriculum to society, 
are those which are most easily shirked as being too abstract or irre- 
levant or obscure as far as the work of the participants in the process 
IS concerned. There is a common tendency to concentrate on specific 
issues of substance or technique, to invest in limited, low-risk pro. 
grammes, and to dichotomise questions of principle and matters of 
practice. Far too many projects, funded at considerable cost, have 
been merely parochial and supportive of the status quo. 

Curriculum theory as both a contributer to and an instrument of 
social policy demands much more attention that it has so far received, 
in the plethora of projects and reform measures. The objectives of 
curriculum policy raise questions and issues of profound social and 
political significance. Some Member countries recognise this explicitly 
whereas m others such recognition is awkward, so the interests and 
values of certain groups are maintained and transmitted through the 
school curriculum without pubHc scrutiny and discussion. Separate 
elements of the curriculum system have received substantial and de- 
tailed attention in some countries but the important relationships and 
connections between schooling and public policy are frequently neglected 
Thus curriculum development is often viewed as a purely technical or 
procedural matter best I'cn to certain kinds of experts armed with mo- 
dels of innovation. A more open examination is needed of the relation- 
snip of curriculum development to social policy and the cultural goals 
and purposes which are being served by curriculum practices. This 
examination will be facilitated by intensive studies of how, in fact, cur- 
riculum changes and changes in policy are brought about. If the cultural 
significance of the school curriculum is thereby brought into focus the 
ensuing discussion and debate will enlist the interest of much wider 
social groups than have been involved in curriculum thinking in the past. 
We may expect from this more controversy but perhaps also the replace- 
ment of the limited concept of schooling as a socially reproductive 
function by the far more fruitful one of schooling and hence curriculum 
as culturally reconstructive. 
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